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SATIRE CLAIMS SOMETHING TO BE SAID FOR IT. 


SATIRE causes pain, but it is not so 
bad as bombshells—the latter crack- 
ing literal pates, while the other ex- 
plodes in reluctant peals of laughter 
and sardonic literary grins. The 
sheer harmlessness of this savage 
satiric warfare was no slight merit 
in the age which witnessed the ruth- 
less wars of the Reformation : the 
origin of the Jesuits ; the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; the murders by the 
Leaguers ; and the Assassination of 
Henry IV. It was something to 
fight with pens instead of rapiers— 
to substitute ink for human blood— 
the blaze of genius more or less bril- 
liant for the baleful fires of the In- 
quisition. Satire besides promoted 
truth, and has actually contributed 
in no slight degree to win us the 
scientific and religious truth under 
whose grateful shade we rest at the 
present day, while the tendency and 
aim of force is to crush and suppress 
truth, and chain it down in unright- 
eousness. In looking with com- 
placency on satire, we do so with 
some reason to show for our approval, 
and if from the abstract thing itself 
we turn our gaze upon the pages of 
the documents penned by the satiric 
muse shortly to pass under our re- 
view, we shall find no reason on 
moral or social grounds to recall 
our verdict in their favour. “ Pan- 
tagruel” is a name the world will 
not willingly let die, a work of 
unquestionable genius, although of 
extraordinary grotesqueness and 
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coarseness. The “Mystery of Ini- 
quity,” by Duplessis Mornay, has not 
lost its interest as a memorial of a 
controversy. The “ Epistole Obscu- 


-Torum Virorum” is a repertory of the 


broadest immortal fun. The “ Satire 
Menippée” will never be out of date, 
as illustrative of the politicians of 
the League ; andthe “ Apology for He- 
rodotus” will remain for ever tojustify 
Protestant incredulity of monstrous 
medieval Jegend and miracle. The 
world’s store of provocatives of honest 
mirth has been largely increased by 
productions of the class of which we 
treat, and now we have them we 
could better spare—better things. 
We need stimulants no less than 
solid fare, and these appetizing re- 
cords of bloodless tilt and tourna- 
ment ; these volumes of infinite jest 
that in their day could put the table 
in a roar ; these hearty guffaws from 
lungs long returned to dust, echoes 
of ha ha’s from the region d’outre 
tombe ; titillate our appetite, jaded 
ever so little with our perpetual hash 
of science with all its ’ologies, and 
act like the salutary dinner pill or 
cayenne whet on our masticatory 
apparatus. 

Our review of some of the contro- 
versial literature of the sixteenth 
century must be regarded as under- 
taken far more in the interest of 
bibliography or literary history than 
in those of hostile Churches and 
warring dogmas. f course we 
have opinions of our own on both 

1* 
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these topics, but the pages of 
Maaa are not the place for their 
discussion ; and we look upon the 
controversies then conducted and 
their mode of conduct as pretty nearly 
dead things, whose function is past 
and gone—not worthy to be revived 
in our day, and mischievous if they 
could be revived. A curious proof 
of the utter lack of vitality in the 

lemics of the sixteenth century is 
urnished in the dead failure of the 
Parker Society, which could reprint 
the heavy volumes and scarce less 
heavy pamphlets of our English 
Reformation period, but could find 
few purchasers and no readers. 
Another incidental proof+has turned 
up but the other day (July 1, 1867) in 
the record of a sale of Sir Thomas 
Gage’s books by sag | Wilkin- 
son, and Hodge, when Richeome’s 
“Tdolatrie Huguenote” was sold 
amongst other volumes, and singly 
produced £13—very decided evidence 
that the literature to which it be- 
longs is relegated into the class of 
Libri rarissimi. In that class, in the 
name of charity, let that work and 
its kindred works remain, while we 
simply and with utterly unpolemic 
purpose recall the titles of a few of 
these and of the theological quarrels 
in which they arose, in order to bid 
them farewell for ever—things that 
itis well to» know, but by no means 
needful to remember! We draw 
our notes from sufficiently obvious 
sources, and have no reluctance to 
confess our obligations to a more 
severe industry than our own. 

There was abundant use of satire 
in other departments of science in 
the stirring period of the Reforma- 
tion ; but of all the kinds of satire 
with which the sixteenth century 
was rife, that of the theologians was 
the worst, as might be expected from 
the fierce strife of Churches and 
theologies which raged at that 
period, which knew no measure, 
which respected no creeds, which 
spared no man. That century wit- 
nessed the struggles into life of the 
Churches of the Reformation, and the 
last sigh of the liberties of the 
national Church of France. In vgin 
was a sage tradition and law in 
favour of the Gallic Church; plea- 
sure-loving kings grasped the gift 
of bestowing its benefices on the 
ministers of their pleasures, the 
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minions of their revels; and 
Popes claimed all spiritual power, 
together with the annates or first 
year’s revenue of all benefices. Popu- 
lar election of the clergy was known 
no more—synodal action on the part 
of the clerisy reduced to a form, 
and the Church lay bleeding and ex- 
hausted—despoiled and enslaved by 
means of the usurpations and rob- 
beries of the civil power in compli- 
city with the Holy See. Indignation 
filled many an honest heart and 
burst into verse of the following 
character, pasted, like pasquinades, 
here and there through the capital:— 


“Papa Leo, Mulier: 
rodit utrumque. 
Papa Leo, Mulier sulphuris antra 
petant. 
Papa Leo, consorte carent, Mulier- 
que marito— 
Conjugio hos jungas, Cerberus alter 
erunt.” 
“Three evil things—Pope, Minister, 
and Crown, 
Conspire to keep our French reli- 
gion down : 
Three evil things—the Pope, the worst 
of evils— 
All speeding post-haste to the realm 
of devils. 
Mix three in one, each worthy of his 
mate, 
A second Cerberus to scare the comers 
to hell-gate.” 


The three detested notables were 
Leo X., the Chancellor Duprat, and 
the Queen mother Louisa of Savoy. 

The people mourned the abridg- 
ment or loss of their spiritual liber- 
ties, and recalled Fleury’s description 
of the rights of the laity in the 
apostolic Churches. “All persons,” 
said that candid and learned histo- 
rian, “ought to have a share in 
electing the officer whom all are re- 
quired to obey ; and all ought to be 
acquainted beforehand with him 
whom they are called on to elect. 
Such was the practice of the Church 
in the early ages.” The people 
poured forth their complaints in 
sarcastic rhymes :— 


frendens Leo 


‘““Well may priest, and well may curé 
Beat their breast with grief and fury ; 
Minions now their cures inherit, 
Barr'd the way to worth and merit. 
Once, in days past recollection, 

The Holy Ghost assum’d th’ election 

Of those who at his altars waited— 

Wisely and well the Church then 
mated. 
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Now those in power their trust betray ! 
And lewdly give her hand. away 

To hirelings greedy of their pay. 
Better the choice were made by dice, 
Some virtue then might chequer vice.” 


France saw with dismay its prag- 
matic sanction repealed, with all its 
securities for the maintenance of 
their independent religious institu- 
tions, and the mutilated Concordat 
established in its stead ; the change- 
ling foisted in the place of the le- 
gitimate offspring by the jugglery 
of Pope and King. The discontent 
such ameasures awakened induced 
many of the more thoughtful minds 
in France to look with favour on 
the movement begun in Germany 
on behalf of the Reformation. The 
year 1515, when Francis I. formally 
abolished the greater defences of 
the Gallican Church, and shut it 
up within the narrower and weaker 
lines of the astute Leo’s Concordat, 
was not long prior to the date of 
Tetzel’s discomfiture, and the theses 
of Wittemberg. But while some 
huiled Luther’s work as a remedial 
one, tending to the restored health 
of the afflicted Church, others—the 
timid and bigoted—regarded the 
man as an incarnation of evil, and 
his evolution as a revolution and 
subversion of all that was good. 
Hence battles grew both with the 
sword and with the pen; but our 
business is with those of the pen 
exclusively in our present review. 

The Bible was the fountain of 
the Reformation, the glory of the 
Reformers, and the detestation of 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
The laity were systematically denied 
its perusal in any tongue save the 
Latin, and even there its perusal 
was frowned upon by the clergy. 
Henry Stephen, in his “ Apology for 
Herodotus,” commends the fact to 
the notice of posterity, that thirty 
years before he wrote, a man 
had to hide himself in order to 
read the Bible, just as one would 
hide himself to coin false money. 
The enlightened scholars of the 
day joined the religious Refor- 
mers in speeding the progress of 
the new ‘science. Literature and 
religion were embarked in the same 
venture. The Reformers loved light, 
all light of all kinds: the priest- 
hood slunk back into darkness, and 
did all they could to rob the people 
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of both secular and biblical know- 
ledge. Wherever reform came with 
its temple it erected its school, and 
left to the residuary priesthood their 
gloomy heritage of ignorance and 
superstition. All who had learn- 
ing, all who had wisdom, all who 
had earnestness, all who had hearts, 
flocked toward the open Bible, like 
bees to their hive, attracted by the 
honeyed sweetness of the word so 
long denied them in every sha 
except in that of the Latin Gospels, 
and the rare and jejune homily 
from the pulpit. . The hunger of the 
soul was satisfied with the divine 
repast of Holy Writ as it never had 
been before ; and the men refreshed 
thereby were not to be deterred 
from their spiritual food by denun- 
ciation or peril of life. In vain 
the Sorbonne thundered its fulmi- 
nations against the professors of 
the new creed—in vain Bouchart 
insisted upon the virtue of fire and 
fagot in curing of heresy—in vain 
the principal: of Montaigu, Beda, 
burned the “Paraphrases of Eras- 
mus,” and the “ Looking-glass of 
the Sinful Soul,”—in vain the Pre- 
sident of the Parliament, Lizet, 
seconded the blind efforts of the 
doctor’s zeal. The tide of invasion 
pressed on despite of the resistance 
of these modern Cocles, who hated 
Virgil and Cicero almost as cordially 
as they hated Calvin and Favel, and 
forced them back into their citadel 
of prescription, hurling their menaces 
against Budé and scholarship as 
heartily as “ Adversus Clandestinos 
Lutheranos.” The warfare of the 
high soon found its way amongst 
the low, and placard and pasquinade 
followed on the side of libel and 
pemeetes. Statues of the Virgin 
reathed threatenings and slaughters 
against the heretics in these terms:— 
“ Pile high, pile high, the fagots dry 
For those who flout Our Lady’s ma- 
jesty ; 
Thou, Paris fair, redeem thy name— 
Consign the heretics to flame.” 


This was followed by a counter- 
declaration in these words :— 
“ Deep pools, deep pools, to duck the 
fools 
Who, loving darkness, hate the schools ; 
Who only aim to argue well, 
And care not God’s own truth to tell.”’ 


This quatrain was commonly as- 
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cribed to Marot. But fire carried the 
day over water; and in 1529 Berquin 
was burned at the stake for libelling 
the Virgin in his books ; and in 1534 
the war of extirpation began. 
"  Marot, a sharpshooter, fled into 
exile. At Ferrara and Venice he 
penned those sacred idylls which 
partook of the phraseology of Pagan- 
ism, ‘while they conveyed Christian 
ideas—a strange medley, only re- 
deemed from profanity by the reli- 
gious purpose that informed them. 
The harp of the prophets was an 
instrument too majestic for his weak 
hand, wherefore it was perpetually 
giving way to the pipe of Theocritus 
and Virgil, that suited his genius 
better. There is a singular flavour 
of Paganism in the address of the 
Christian Shepherd couched in these 
terms :— 
“How long, O mighty Pan! supreme, 
sublime, 
Must we endure these Popish sons of 
crime ? 
These pastors false with hearts as hard 
as rock, 
Whose only aim’s to fleece and flay 
the flock ?” 


An unfinished work of Marot’s 
is a dialogue between two girls— 
one, a daughter of Christ ; the other, 
of Simon Magus. Christina, the pious 
girl, was— 

“ Well-born, well-bred! 
No pride nor folly filled her prudent 
head— 
A modest shepherdess, so habited.” 


Simonia, on the contrary, was a 
Roman courtesan, bold, rich from 
her infamies, and tricked out with 
gauds, yet despite of her attempts 
to charm, unable to hide or hinder 
her encroaching years :— 

“ For old she was, and older, older grew 

Despite her cares, till death loom’d 
large in view.” 


Another piece of this author’s has 
just come to light, but has not yet 
been committed to the press, “ An 
Epistle from Venice to Renée, 
Duchess of Ferrara.” It is as stern 
as Calvin in denouncing the idola- 
tries of the modern Babylon :— 
“Temples and images of marble rise - 
Where blind adorers lift impassioned 
eyes ; 
Yet no pure worship there of God or 
Christ 
Flows from the people, prompted by the 
priest. 
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The same lewd goddess that bewitched 
old Greece 
Enthrals new Rome from greates: to the 
least. 
That Queen of whoredoms rules all 
hearts, and leads, 
Won by her sorceries, all crowned 
heads ; 
Earth’s proudest, grandest, coronetted 
knaves, 
Drunk with her fornication, are her 
slaves.” 
Marot’s bolt *was soon shot—his 
race early run. He died in exile in 
the year 1544, 

Xobert Etienne’s satires were even 
more stinging than Marot’s, marked 
by a deeper scholarship, and exhi- 
biting indisputable facts rather than 
heady arguments. His printing-press 
became a formidable battering-ram 
against the walls of the Roman 
Church, and at an early period was 
denounced by the ecclesiastics as a 
weapon of seditious heresy. The pro- 
tection of the kings of France was in- 
sufficient for his safety, and he betook 
himself to Switzerland with his 
family. The fate of Berquin and 
Dolét was a warning—their pile 
blazed for ever before his eyes—and 
the counsel of both wisdom and natu- 
ral fear was flight. His chief fault 
in the eyes of theologians had been 
that he printed a Bible with com- 
ments, these latter inspired, they said, 
by Calvin. A sample of the censures 
of these lynx-eyed critics, exposed in 
a burning pamphlet, will show how 
futile and how frivolous the objections 
of the censors were, and how difficult 
it must be for a Roman Catholic 
writer of independent views to pub- 
lish without offence in a Roman 
Catholic country. The annotations 
in the Commentary were dealt with 
as follows:— 

“ Annotation. We have God alone 
for our refuge. 

“Censure. This annotation is Lu- 
theran, turning Christians away from 
seeking succour of the Blessed Virgin 
and the saints. 

“ Annotation. Job charges God 
with laying upon him the weight of 
his cross. 

“ Censure. This annotation is false, 
injurious, and calumnious to the 
blessed Job. 

“ Annotation. God is the author of 
both good and evil events. 

“ Censure. This annotation is here- 
tical and blasphemous.” 
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The Parisian persecutors gained 
nothing by driving away the king’s 
printer from France, for he made 
Geneva his point d’apput for more 
varied attacks and more strenuous 
warfare. Colporteurs carried his pub- 
lications into all the provinces of the 
French doniinions; and disposed of 
them in the way of their trade, along 
with other wares. Libels, pamphlets, 
amusing satires, seditious placards, 
Bibles, catechisms, and sermons found 
almost as free entrance and accept- 
ance everywhere as if they had not 
been prohibited. And Robert dying, 
left his son Henry, the heir to the 
traditionary hatred of his house—a 
second UHamilcar consecrating a 
second Hannibal to his revenge. 
Henry Stephens’ “ Apology for Hero- 
dotus,” deduccd from the more in- 
credible miracles and absurd legends 
of the saints of the Romish Church, 
did, perhaps, as much damage to the 
cause of superstition as any other 
publication outside the circle of the 
sacred books. No one could read it 
and not laugh, and to laugh was fatal 
to reverence and belief. Point after 
point of the fortress of Romanism was 
attacked--the doctrine of indul- 
gences, the mass, purgatory, the sacra- 
ments, infallibility succumbed under 
the assaults of the well-mailed be- 
sieger. To the Bent skirmishing of 
Erasmus, Dolét, Marot, Desperiers, 
and other sharpshooters, succeeded 
the heavier artillery of theological 
discussions, and of works seasoned 
with wit and learning, that fell inside 
the Romish outworks with the force 
of bombshells, and damaged some- 
times more than was aimed at by 
their explosion. 

Of the graver disputants on the 
Protestant side we must name Cal- 
vin, Beza, and Viret. The satire of 
these true defenders of Christianity 
shrank from the employment of that 
light or coarse sarcasm which found 
a fitting medium in the squibs of 
learned infidelity, that scorched the 
fair face of truth as often as the foul 
features oferror. Their indignant re- 
probation of Romish deceit and in- 
tolerance partook rather of the lofty 
character of the denunciations of 
Isaiah and the Hebrew eae 
Tertullian and the noblest Fathers of 
the Christian Church. Tothem the 
irreverent antics of Rabelais were as 
distasteful as the mockeries of Lucian 
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to the early apologists for Christianity. 
Calvin had little of the satirist in 
him, because he had little of the 
mocker. He was too earnest to be 
sportive, even with a solid purpose. 
If at times a'grim humour appears in 
his writings, it proceeds rather from 
the subject than from the man. As, 
for instance, in his “Treatise on 
Relics,” he can scarcely fail to be 
merry in an arithmetical way as he 
enumerates so many heads of John 
the Baptist here, and so many chips 
of the true cross there: no limit, in 
fact, to either save the wants of the 
votaries. The mythic Briareus be- 
comes an ecclesiastical fact, and heads 
and arms multiply at discretion of 
the devotee. Saint Susannah’s body 
is complete in her church in Rome ; 
but there is also another complete 
body in Toulouse. Saint Helena is 
not so fortunate, for while she is com- 
plete in Venice, some complaisant 
worshipper has supplied her with 
only an additional head in St. 
Gerion’s at Cologne. St. Ursula is 


more liberal still: her body is com- 
plete at St. Jean d’Angely ; she has, 


in addition, a head at Cologne, besides 
considerable portions of her remains 
at Mans, at Tours, at Bergerat. These 
things are an old story now, but must 
have been intensely amusing to one 
party, and extremely galling to 
another, when all this relic-worship 
was a prevailing cult. In this odd 
jumble of reliquaries, Calvin avows 
that no man could besure he was not 
adoring the bones of a horse, an ass 
or acat, of a thief or robber, instead 
of a saint and martyr of Jesus. Had 
he known of it he might have in- 
stanced our wonder-working Lady of 
Worcester, which, when disrobed in 
honest Hugh Latimer’s time, was 
found to be a statue of a bishop be- 
dizened like a female. He pours his 
scorn, moreover, on the ignorance that 
lights a candle to the devil at the 
same time as to Saint Michael, and 
adorns with chaplets and trinkets the 
heads of the butchers of Stephen as 
well as the saint himself—an incon- 
gruity not confined to Calvin’s days; 
for it remains to our own. What is 
the calvarium in the side chapel at 
the Brompton oratory—the suspended 
thieves in figures as large as life— 
but an immortalisation of blasphemy 
and crime in painful writhings of de- 
spair and death. For a crucifix—a 
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representation of a dying Saviour-- 
there may be some excuse of mistaken 
but reverent devotion ; but all the 
rest of a calvarium is a horror with- 
out relief—shocking to sensibility— 
trying to faith. These, it is needless 
to add, we would have done away. 
Calvin, in another publication of 
his, called his “Apology to the Nico- 
demites,” used his sarcastic rasp some- 
what roughly on the Epicurean Chris- 
tians who objected to the rigidness of 
his discipline, and the sternness of 
hisrule. These were the persons who 
succeeded in causing his banishment 
from thecity,along with Favel, but the 
magistratessoon re-called with honour 
the sturdy confessors. Calvin, with 
incisive burin, sketches the charac- 
ters of his opponents in marked and 
uncomplimentary lines—as delicate 
and dainty gentlemen, who can 
chatter about the Gospel with the 
ladies of their acquaintance, and yet 
live as they list,—as moderate and 
philosophical a, who settle 
all questions of faith and practice in 
their study, without lending a hand 
to the good cause—as gentlemen of 
commerce, who find themselves too 
busy with buying and selling to carry 
on atrade with heaven, and so on. 
But his more unmeasured rebukes 
were reserved for the shavelings, such 
as Cathelan, the cordelier, and others 
of his stamp. Pigs and dogs were 
his common designations for these 
worthies. Antoine Cathelan he calls 
aram, and his exploits, unmention- 
able here, are described with a kind 
of gleeful unction by the great 
moralist. But while he descantson the 
personal history of this unworthy as- 
sailant,Calvin plies his warfareagainst 
the Franciscan’s creed—attacking the 
mass, baptism, and confession, with 
pen dip in vitriol, closing each 
apostrophe and syllogism with the 
euphonious epithets of ass, dog, hog. 
alvin was scarce less measured in 
his vituperation of any een 
even of his own creed. Sooth to say 
his temper was prickly, and he be- 
wails it ina letter to Bucer : “ I find 
it harder to control my impatience 
than to withstand any other tempta- 
tion : I have never yet been able to 
confine this ferocious beast.” But his 
studious life, his nervous temperament, 
constant opposition, the weightiness 
of his cares, and his delicate health 
may fairly be pleaded in his excuse, 
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while it cannot be denied that his 
motives were single, his domestic 
life pure, his benevolence great, his 
devotion seraphic, his learning pro- 
found. After St. Augustine he is the 
theologue of the Church. Luthera 
sturdy pioneer ; Calvin a great or- 
aniser and tactician. Luther was a 
eader, an dvak dvipwv—Calvin a 
wise master-builder, a codifier, a 
divine. Both were noble ; both shine 
in their social lifeand correspondence. 
Luther perhaps more lovable, but 
Calvin not less revered. 

Beza, the co-pastor of Calvin at 
Geneva, had more original resem- 
blance to Luther than to his own col- 
league, and he possessed that wit and 
sarcasm which the grave Calvin 
wanted. Beza wasa scholar, critic, 
and evangelist, but he was amid it 
all a mercurial Frenchman. Some 
trace the difference in his dis- 
position to his being a joyous Bur- 
gundian by birth, while Calvin re- 
tained the narrow sourness of the 
Picard peasantry, amongst whom he 
rose. here may be somewhat in 
this, but the native strain of the two 
men was essentially different—equally 
sincere, equally learned—yet one more 
humane, theother moreascetic. While 
Calvin expended his sarcasm in the 
pulpit in showers of declamatory 
wrath, Beza was the expert pam- 
phleteer. Not in vain had he read 
and pondered that masterpiece of 
ecclesiastical banter—Hutten’s Epis- 
tole obscurorum virorum—for in the 
very _ and mould of it Beza pro- 
duced his “ Epistle of Master Benedict 


Passavant,” which Naudé pronounces 
to be the chef d’euvre of Macaronic 


composition. The hero of this pseu- 
donyme was Lizet, a quondam mem- 
ber of the French Parliament, but at 
Beza’s writing Abbot of St. Geneviéve. 
He had been a persecutor of the - 
saints unto death, but by his retire- 
ment from public life was forced to 
exchange the occupation of firing the 
heretics’ pile to roasting them with 
his pen. The polemic priorcomposed 
two volumes in questionable Latinity, 
intended to pulverize the enemies of 
the Church of Rome, which he dedi- 
cated to all the saints and saintesses 
of the calendar—omnibus sanctis et 
sanctabus. It was more laughed at 
for its bigoted stupidity than dreaded 
for its power or purpose. Beza met 
it with a merry countercheck. 
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His master Passavant is sup- 
posed, in the service of Lizet, to have 
visited Geneva for the purpose of 


seeing how great dismay the double- . 


barrelled discharge of the polemic gun 
had created amongst the Reformers 
inthat city. He finds the Reformers 
at table, Calvin, De Béze, Viret, 
Robert Stephens, recently burnt in 
effigy at Paris, but who looks wonder- 
fully well in spite of his death by 

roxy. The party are seen eating 
little, drinking less, and their heretical 
pallor contrasts remarkably with the 
jolly rubicundity and orthodox round- 
aboutness of the president. They 
converse about the state of France 
and Lizet’s formidable volumes. 
They are astonished that no one has 
attempted to answer it, and wonder 
that so wise a man asits author, hav- 
ing spent forty years in writing it, 
should at least have found any diffi- 
culty in procuring a publisher. Pas- 
savant learning all this is delighted, 
and exults in his master’s talents and 
reputation—thinks him unanswer- 
able, and crows within himself at 
the scene he witnesses. But alas! 
for human credulity on one side 
and human craft on the other. The 
Reformers are only (sermone Hiber- 
nico) taking a rise out of the presi- 
dent’s familiar—-for the first words 
addressed to himare—“ Quomodo valet 
dominus nasus ejus? Lst ne semper 
vestitus de cramosis? Est ne semper 
demasquinatus?” “ How fares your 
master’s nose? Does it always wear 
a crimson jerkin, or sleep in a damask 
nightcap?” Joke and gibe follow 
hard on this, while the ungodly com- 
pany emulate each other in mockery 
and ‘laughter. One suggests that 
Lizet does not need a cardinal’s hat, 
for he has one already perched upon 
his nose. Another describes his 
barbarous Latin as roughening his 
page to a degree that renders it useless 
for the lowest purposes. Another 
asks wherein did “ Balaam and Lizet 
differ ?” the answer being that “ Balaam 
and his ass were two, but Lizet and 
his ass were butone!” The ill-fated 
polemic was torn in pieces by these 
quick-witted jokers—his style, his 
nose, his donkey, his all. Profound 
argument on theological topics is 
intermingled with the banter, and the 
best of it is that Passavant is obliged 
to report that he was nearly turned 
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into a Protestant himself by the per- 
suasive oratory of Calvin. 

Beza’s wit and humour in this piece 
are Rabelaisian. But for the temper- 
ance of the repast and the sobriety of 
the guests one might deem the party 
proms at the wedding of Gargantua. 

he fame of this squib spread far and 
wide, nor did its merits soon cease to 
be remembered with glee. D’ Aubigné 
twenty years afterwards recalls it, and 
Henry Stephens later, amusing him- 
self with speculating how long it 
would be ere the Pope would canonize 
the immortal nose of Lizet :— 


“Nose, that addest to my pleasures, 
Nose, the richest of my treasures 


° ; ‘ ; ; ; 
Toss the bottle, swig the wine, 
Jolly rose-red nose of mine.” 


A man with so large a surplus of 
wit and sarcasm as Beza was not to 
be expected to confine his sallies to 
the ridicule of Romanism alone ; he 
launched his indiscriminate bolts 
against all alike. A Lutheran divine 
holding consubstantiation is lashed 
in a pamphlet called “Cyclops, or 
cpewayia,”’ and his reasoning ridi- 
culed in “ The Logical Donkey” —ovo¢ 
ov\oyifouevoc. The cyclops, or flesh- 
easter, is a dialogue on the Eucharist, 
the hero of which gets knocked about 
as freely as Pantaloon, and is des- 
cribed as an ass for his ears, a 
monkey for his phiz, a cyclops for his 
voracity. In “The Logical Donkey” 
Beza defends and justifies the preced- 
ing pamphlet in a calmer and more ju- 
dicial tone, in obedience to the counsel 
of his friends, who feared the interests 
of true religion would suffer by the 
rebound of his raillery. Amongst the 
advisers who counselled moderation 
was Marnix, of St. Aldegonda, the 
author of “The Romish Beehive,” a 
man of sufficiently determined views, 
who yet wished Beza to curb his sar- 
castic spirit ; and Beza himself de- 
plores the necessity of controversy. 
‘Would to heaven,” he cried, “ that 
my lot were henceforth to publish no 
more polemics.” “ But I must,” he 
adds, “if I would not betray the 
interests of truth.” The donkey in- 
terrupts the dialogue, whom his 
master, a miller, leads, and whom he 
cannot persuade that his twopenny 
loaves are not fleshmeat. Arguments 
are raised around his carnivorous 
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donkey ears in vain ; and at last he 
is driven away with the gibe, “ You 
will be a donkey as long as you live.” 
“Tu manébis asinus in omnia secula 
seculorum.” There does not, in sooth, 
seem much wit or humour in this ; 
but we may be assured there was an 
abundance of both, for it told upon 
the times and the parties concerned. 
These pamphlets bore the form that 
theological duels took in that day— 
instead of Savoy and Hampton Courts 
vivd voce discussions, instead of the 
wordy battles of Poissy, Suresne, and 
Fontainebleau—a bloodless form of 
warfare that has survived to the 
present hour. It is certainly better 
than emulating Homer’s heroes in 
personal abuse and gratuitous pro- 
vocations. Paper does not blush, nor 
burn with passion, nor threaten a 
dowse on the chops, nor a round of 
well-delivered fisticuffs. 

These squibs were in Latin, but 
Beza concocted many less sparkling 
and telling in his vernacular. “The 
Pope indisposed” was one, “ Pape 
Malade.” The Popish map of the 
world, “ Afappe Monde Papistique,” 
is another, purportingto be written by 
Frangidelphus Flay-Mass, and printed 
by Briffaut Hunt-devil. The map is 
allegorical, and contains the pro- 
vince of Lay-papists ; that of clerks, 
monks, prelates, subject to. the 
Pope. - Next, the “Kingdom of 
Free-will ;’ last of all, the “ King- 
dom of the Calvinists, governed 
by God, Justice, and Reason.” This 
rare pamphlet is a small quarto, 
its date 1567—just three hundred 
years ago—valued now, like a 
mummy, rather for what it was than 
for what it is. None of these French 
brochures are equal in spirit or talent 
to Beza’s Latin and Macaronic-bur- 
lesques. They want the salt of clas- 
sicality, for Beza was nothing, if not 
ascholar. His genius lay in the pro- 
duction of scholarly works, and he 
could easily be exceeded by men of 
inferior parts in addresses to the 

opular passions in native tongue. 
Vat was hea genial soul, admired and 
courtedand loved. Henry IV. called 
him his father, even after the king 
became recreant to Protestantism, 
Calvin was not so warmly liked— 
of a sterner, but, perhaps, not a more 
genuine piety. They used to say 
commonly at Geneva it were better 
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to accompany Beza to Tartarus than 
Calvin to Paradise. 

Peter Viret belongs to the same 
school of controversialists, but was 
the Hugh Latimer of the trio. The 
son of a woolcomber, he retained in 
his pastorate the homely eloquence 
of his original station, and joked in 
the pulpit and the press like old 
Maillard and Menot. Bold, caustic, 
familiar, he at once awoke the mirth, 
and appealed to the good sense of his 
hearers. He possessed neither the 
nervous conciseness of Calvin, nor 
the pungent vivacity of Beza ; yet 
his vulgarity of tone and illustration 
aided by his earnest and lively man- 
ner wrought miracles of conviction. 
He and Favel by their declamations, 
honest and forceful, caused the ban- 
ishment of the priests from Geneva, 
and prepared the way for the trium- 
phant return of Calvin. Jokes, smart 
sayings, and amusing stories he re- 
tails provided they offended no sense 
of propriety ; nor did he disdain nick- 
name or pun. He calls purgatory 
purge-purse, the origin perhaps of 
our Latimer’s “ pick-purse.” He had 
a kind heart amid it all, and pitied, 
though he did not spare his foes. 
He rubbed in the alum and sulphur 
with the same benevolent intention 
as when he dressed his father’s 
sheep. Lean, short, unimposing in 
appearance, he travelled on foot from 
Lausanne and Geneva into the wilds 
of Languedoc preaching the Gospel, 
and was received into the shepherd’s 
hut and the mechanic’s workshop 
like a very angel of God. Where he 
could not go himself his pamphlets 
reached—his “ Requiescat in Pace of 
Purgatory,” his “ Papal Necromancy,” 
his Christian satires on the “ Pope’s 
Kitchen,” his ‘“‘ Devil’s World, and 
the World going to the Devil.” The 
title of this last includes a pun—it is 
“Le Mondeal’ Empire,” meaning “Le 
Monde allant pire.” This is a dia- 
logue between four persons on the 
chemistry of purgatory—the office 
of the dead—anniversaries of the de- 
ceased —the youth of the Mass—hell— 
the requiescat in pace of purgatory. 
The dialogue is said to have been 
provoked by their hearing a Roman 
Catholic sermon wherein the preacher 
displayed a visiter’s acquaintance with 
the infernal regions—not a hall, cham- 
ber, cabinet, stove, kitchen, cave, 
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chimney, pothook, copper, cauldron, 
chain, seales, or any other hellish 
utensil, but the preacher described 
with such minuteness as to put the 
whole vividly before the eyes of his 
hearers. 

For this Viret’s speakers take him 
unceremoniously to task. Purgatory 
after death, as a philosophical specu- 
lation, is by no means unworthy of 
careful examination ; nor can it fail 
to waken more or less interest in any 
thoughtful mird. It is the money 
that has been sought to extract from 
it that has discredited the notion. 
Henry Stephens describes one good 
priest averring that he heard the 
joyous cry of some soul escaped from 
purgatory in the chink of every coin 
in the collecting basin. Calvin de- 
nounced this belief with ali his might, 
and shut down the gates of perdi- 
tion for ever on the lost. He thus 
discredited at once the doctrine of 
works, his abomination, and dried up 
the resources of Rome. Hence Marot 
wrote :— 

“Tf souls that wont in purgatory dwell 

Are forced henceforth to pitch their 
tent in hell; 

Not only will they weep in their de- 
spair, 

The Pope will weep, whose income it 
will pare.” 


In the “Satire Menippée,” to the 
same effect, Dr. Rose asks only for 
the chapter bread and purgatory for 
the maintenance oftheclergy. Against 
this belief Viret fought tooth and 
nail. He traces its origin in Pagan 
dogmas and times, Homer and Virgil 
being his authorities for many state- 
ments. He recalls the grotto of 
Etna, the cave of Trophonius, the 
Lough Derg of Saint Patrick in Ire- 
land. He compares the curates and 
corybantes with the celibate priests 
of Rome; holy water with the lustral 
waters ; the lamp over the altar with 
the vestal fire. It was a dangerous 
line of comparison Viret pursued, but 
he thought more of present advan- 
tage in controversy than of future 
consequences. Viret, if of no great 
calibre, wrought much damage to 
the enemy by light and frequent 
attacks. A chicken will do more 
harm in a garden than a four-footed 
beast; so Viret picked down where 
the great master mason, Calvin, 
hurled down. Nothing is too small 
for Viret’s little The bells 
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suggest to him the fat bellies of the 
monks ; holy water, capes, stoles, 
processions, wax-lights, chants, are 
but the trumperies of the lady of Ba- 
bylon. He quotes to amusing purpose 
the old woman’s logic who loved wine 
—* That good wine makes good blood, 
and good blood makes good soul, and 
good soul is in the way to heaven ;” 
ergo, one ought to drink good wine 
in order to be saved. He recalls the 
time when bishops were gold, and 
the crosses wood: now, alas! the 
crosses were gold and the bishops 
wood. He quotes the priest who ex- 
horted his hearers not to imitate that 
cursed Cain who would pay no tithes 
nor go to Mass, but rather that 
righteous Abel who paid his dues 
cheerfully and heard Mass every day : 
imagining one of his hearers to argue 
thus thereon—“ There were only four 
persons in the world at that time, 
one was Cain, who neither sung Mass 
nor heard it; and Abel only heard 
it, but did not say it. Eve could not 
sing Mass, being a woman, wherein 
it follows that good man Adam 


was the priest, and priests were then 
? 


married.” Such arguments as these 
told wonderfully, from their jocular 
tone and earnest intent, on the popular 
mind. 

“The World going to the Devil” 
is a farrago of opinions on all sub- 
jects however remotely connected 
with morals or religion. The idea 
wrought out in it is that of perpetu- 
ally increasing degeneracy, like that 
of Horace :— 

** Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 

Nos nequiores.” 


The work is marked with much 
good sense and practical wisdom. 
The Sancho Panga of the press is an 
unlettered peasant, Tobias, eager for 
instruction in the best things, and 
justly discontented with all the evil 
he sees around him. Perplexed, and 
unable to find remedies, he falls back 
upon the power of God and the grace 
of Jesus Christ. 

Viret was a scholar, a man of large 
and varied acquisitions, though a 
ee preacher and pamphleteer. 

e borrows from history, philosophy, 
and the natural sciences, illustrations 
to serve his turn and commend his 
doctrine, hitting all round him in 
his zeal, and earning the name of the 
Protestant Voltaire by his indiscre- 
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tions. But there was no kin between 
him and the French scofier except 
that of a common hatred of Rome. 
Viret possessed a wonderful charm 
for his contemporaries, amusing, in- 
structive, ready for all questions, and 
preaching by the hour together to 
attentive hearers. To us he is tedious, 
wearisome, and nothing but his repu- 
tation for usefulness, and his sur- 
viving jokes keep his name from 
sinking in oblivion. 

In the rere of these three great 
leaders of French religious satire 
followsa miscellaneous host of writers, 
good, bad, and indifferent, devoting 
their pens to the exposure of Popery, 
and not scrupulous as to the delicacy 
of their means. A terrible outery 
was raised, for instance, against the 
Church of Rome, on the score of the 
work published by the Papal Court, 
called the “Tax-book of the Court of 
Rome” (Zaxatus curiae Romanae), 
containing a tariff of indulgences for 
crime, from petty larceny up to mur- 
der and incest. This book with its 
admissions was laid hold of, and ex- 
ere a volume called “ The Pope’s 

nk. 

As soon as Christianity became an 
organization, and undertook mission- 
ary movement, it needed money, 
much more so after it allied itself with 
the world, anditsfunctionaries became 
princes. Its grandest and moral 
aspects were then too often sacrificed 
to concern for increased finances, and 
kings, and popes, and bishops, and 
clergy were found more anxious at 
times for tithes and benefices, than 
for the souls of the multitude. The 
process of the templars, the pragmatic 
sanction, and the concordat are proof 
of this degrading quest for money, on 
the part of those who by profession 
should be unworldly. The sale of 
indulgences arose from the fiscal 
needs of the Papal exchequer, and 
gave an impulse to the cause of Refor- 
mation under Luther. The little 
work that docketed the crimes of men, 
and the forfeitures attendant thereon ; 
the cash equivalent that procured con- 
donation for wrong, was published in 
1517, with the sanction of Leo X., 
just in the nick of time to answer 
Tiather’s purpose ; and the protesting 
laity of that day made a fa- 
mous handle of its most damaging 
assumptions and admissions. The 
dispensations it allows, originated in a 
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harmless way enough, but yet lay open 
to great abuse in the course of time. 
The Church’s theory was not that so 
much money relieved from the con- 
sequences of so much crime, but that 
repentance and reconciliation with 
the Church, effected, on the only valid 
grounds, some temporal sacrifice was 
called for besides, in proof of the 
better dispositions of the pardoned 
sinner. This evangelical view soon 
degenerated into a simple purchase 
and sale ofimmunities for wrong-doing, 
and culminated in the publication of 
that wretched book which John XXII, 
it issaid,compiled; and the Medici sent 
forth under the seal of the Fisherman. 
Scarcely was it printed at Bologna, 
when alarmed at the noise it made and 
their own imprudence, the Papal 
court sought to recall the impressions, 
but in vain, for eager polemics had 
printed it forthwith at Venice, Ley- 
den, Frankfort, and Paris. Pinet, 
the translator of Pliny, gave it in the 
vernacular to the French people. The 
Papal shop became thenceforth a 
aoa text for denunciation of 

meanditsadherents. The Reforma- 
tion promised a cheap religion, which 
pleased the multitude ; and the Refor- 
mation occasioned confiscation and 
secularisation of ecclesiastical posses- 
sions, and that pleased. princes and 
great men; besides the gratifica- 
tion that all persons felt from the 
exercise of their free will. There was 
thus it must be confessed in the fact 
of Reformation and its accompani- 
ments of spoliation, &c., much that 
chimed in with the lower as well as 
the higher instincts of man. Budeus 
disharged his bile against the moral- 
ity of the Roman court, in his learned 
work “De Asse.” The King was reluc- 
tant to see the money of his subjects 
go out of his kingdom, when his own 
royal necessities were open-mouthed 
enough to swallow it all. Erasmus 
and Rabelais attacked the system 
with irony—and, take it altogether, 
the Church must have felt that it 
made a false move when it offered for 
sale publicly its tariff of composition 
for crime. 

The stinging pamphlet of the 
“ Pope's Bank,” sprang out of this Papal 

ok of accounts, and an equally 
venomous book against themonks,took 
its origin from a superstitious and 
visionary work “‘ The Conformities of 
St. Francis with Jesus Christ,” some- 
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what blasphemous in its execution, 
but perfectly innocent in its design. 
“The Alcoran of the Cordeliers,” was 
the name assumed by its travesty—a 
name and a subject well suited to 
the tastes of a sceptical and inquiring 
age. The world had outgrown in the 
sixteenth -century the credulity of 
earlier ages, in which the fables of the 
Golden Legend were taken for truth. 
That Iliad of medizval times was 
now deposited on the same shelf as 
the achievements of Orlando, and the 
romance of King Arthur and his 
knights. The age of simple belief 
which in individuals rarely survives a 
few years, and in nations a few 
centuries, had given place to the 
spirit of critical inquiry and reason- 
ing which demands evidences of 
facts and congruity in logic. Saint 
Francis, and the perfect conformity 
of that wretched but benevolent 
mendicant with the sublime Saviour 
of the world, was more than the men 
of the Reformation could swallow ; 
and the book in which that proposi- 
tion was affirmed with absurd miracie 
and silly zeal, afforded food for mirth 
rather than ground for conviction. 
Published in 1510, at Milan, men 
gave it no kinder reception than the 
“Taxary of the Roman Court.” The 
Cordeliers sought to call the copies 
in when they found the universal 
scorn with which their chef-d’aeuvre 
was received ; but-the mockers anti- 
cipated their purpose and re-pub- 
lished it in selections, adorned with 
caricatures, and furnished with sati- 
rical notes. Conrad Badins is the 
author of the “ Alcoran of the Cor- 
deliers,” and scoffs at the attempt to 
make their frowzy saint, as the Turks 
do Mahommed, the rival of Christ:— 
** Jesus fed five thousand men, 

Good St. Francis feedeth ten— 

Stuffs ten thousand every day, 

Hogs that neither work nor pray— 

Stuffs with best of meat and wine: 

How these fat Franciscans dine !” 


The “Alcoran” did its work, and 
lived its day, but is now chiefly found 
on the shelves of bibliographers. We 
never found anything to interest us in 
it; but Luther prefaced it with a 
double preface, in his usual hearty 
style of  onaae: Be aly “The Book of 
Conformities,” he says, “I keep and 
treasure in my house, toexhibit before 
the faces of the Papists, this stink- 
ing, filthy, and detestable abomina- 
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tion, if ever they attempt to deny its 
existence, as they have already done 
in the full assembly of the empire. 

Luther and others made sport of 
this same book of conformities in 
their sermons, as might have been ex- 
pected. 

The “‘ Pope’s Kitchen” also had its 
weight in the scale of theological 
satire in Reformation times, issuing 
from the press of Badius, who, like 
many learned men of the sixteenth 
century, was printer and author too. 
As Boileau, Racine, and Chapelle 
once amused themselves after dinner 
in parodying a scene from the “ Cid,” 
at the expense of Chapelain’s wig, 
sO may we conceive of a conclave of 
Genevese wits and reformers divert- 
ing themselves at the expense of the 
Pope and his “ Kitchen.” They re- 
present to themselves a set of Popish 
doctors indulging over their glass in 
theological discussions, and _ inter- 
mingling these with reflections on the 
state of affairs in the religious world. 
“ Long live music, long live wine, 

And wholesome meats on which to dine: 

But what about this Luther’s crew ? 

Who will their sorry work undo? 

Yet courage, friends—be hope your stay— 

Even Luther's self will die some day.” 
Thus encouraged, the Papal revel- 
lers become tipsy over their pots, and 
roll under the table, when one ex- 
claims:— 

“ By Jove, they one and all are drunk, 

I, too, am merry, and so—half a monk.” 


When on their revels intrudes a 
band of the reforming ministers, and 
pots, pans, and bottles fly at each 
others heads as freely as books in the 
Lutrin. The ministers remain mas- 
ters of the field of battle, and sing 
over the defeated the song of Lizet:— 


“ Here laid at length in death doth lie 
The biggest beast in Christendy.” 


Other coins of the same mint are 
found in the “Shaver of Shave- 
lings,” 1562; the “ Book of Mer- 
chants,” showing what wares are to 
be avoided, 1534; the “ Message of 
Lucifer to the Pope,” 1562; the 
“Koran of the Roman Antichrist,” 
1563; the “Pot of Roses of the 
Priesthood Discovered,” 1564. And 
the Pope himself was now to be put 
in the crucible and melted down, as 
the Antichrist, the great idol, the 
Apollyon, son of the Devil. A whole 
literature of satires, pictures, pam- 
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phiets, and placards was put in cir- 
culation to rob the person and autho- 
rity of the Popes—the keystone of 
the Catholic arch—of its hold upon 
the respect and obedience of the 
world. An “Antithesis of the Acts 
of Jesus Christ and of the Pope” was 
spread far and wide, written in French 
verse, and set off with cuts:— 


CHRIST. 


“* Well may we the Saviour bless, 
For He sends the people peace. 


Jesus gives His followers bread, 
And when in danger shields theirhead. 


The gentle Shepherd knows to keep 
From ravening wolf his trusting sheep.” 


THE POPE. 


“* Well may we the Pope abhor, 
For his counsels lead to war. 


Popeling beggars, full of sins, 
With muzzles red and double chins. 


With pimpled nose and bloodshot eyes, 
Make God’s poor their prey and 
prize.” 


A facetious genealogy follows : 
Superstition engendered Hypocrisy 
the King, and Hypocrisy the King 
engendered Lucre, and Lucre engen- 
dered Purgatory, and Purgatory has 
engendered Anniversaries of the Dead, 
and Anniversaries of the Dead have 
engendered the Patrimony of the 
Church, and the Patrimony of the 
Church has engendered the Mammon 
of Iniquity, and from this noble line- 
age has sprung the Destroyer, Anti- 
christ. 

The “Genteel and True Descrip- 
tion of the Great Idol” names him 
Johnthe White, doubtless from the 
Pope’s white robe. Prophecy was 
pressed into the service, and especially 
the predictions of the Apocalypse, all 
foretelling the ruin of Antichrist. 
The past gave disgraceful facts against 
the Papacy, and the future was full 
of evil omen for it, and from both 
these sources rained a continuous hail 
of pamphlets and libels on all that 
Rome held venerable. A fabulous 
“Life of Gregory VII.” defamed that 
Pope ; the absurd fiction of “ Pope 
Joan” found greedy believers amongst 
the common people, who recognised 
with wonder in the Popedom the pro- 
phetic features of the “ Roman 





Whore”—* La Paillarde Romaine.” 
Some of these productions were as * 
unworthy of belief as they were of 
their authors, but they served a pur- 
pose, and were eagerly perused by a 
people who relished everything in the 
shape of clerical scandal. 

Where Popes did not escape we 
may be assured the Mass came in for 
its share of vituperation, and a 
large share. It was provocative, it is 
to be feared, of secret irreverence. 
Asthe Pope is at the head of the hier- 
archy, the Mass is at the head of 
the ritual. Itis the corner-stone of 
the great system of Catholic good 
works. The sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross, did it suffice to save men, or 
must it be renewed on the altar 
daily? Is the priest a mediator be- 
tween God and men? Can he at 
will dispose of the grace of God by 
the oblation of the Host? Is the 
Eucharist a symbol or a sacrifice ? 
Calvin changed his own views three 
times with respect to the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and there is great variety of 
opinion still amongst Protestants, yet 
all agree in regarding the Mass as the 
most deplorable of superstitions—a 
sacrament without an object—a mys- 
tery without a secret—a miracle with- 
out evidence—a doctrine without 
Scripture basis. Its utility to the 
Romish Church, the very reverence 
it commanded, made it obnoxious to 
the Reformers. Catholics loved the 
Mass as the Jews the Sabbath, by 
habit, conviction, and early training. 
He who renounced the other sacra- 
ments still clung to the Mass. It was 
the Sunday rendezvous, the charm 
of the Sabbath hours of repose ; 
young and old attended on it, and par- 
took, as in the ancient court feasts 
of the consecrated bread. The chants, 
sung in common, the ceremony, the 
pomp, the sacrifice, had their fascina- 
tion, and Protestant divines sought 
to break the charm. Their publica- 
tions denounced this haughty and 
pompous Mass, the daughter of Bel- 
zebub. Calvin stigmatised it as this 
new Helen who had so many lovers, 
and awoke so many strifes. Viret 
exhausted all his repertory 8f bon 
mots and funny tales, to disparage it, 
and grossest parodies transformed an 
august ceremony into burlesque. An 
anonymous work appeared, called 
“The Anatomy of the Mass,” so 


coarse that it was suppressed ; and 
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another work, quite different from it, 
is now known by that name. Buta 
song remains of the original work, 
bad enough to leave little regret that 
the entire production has not sur- 
vived. The wings of song have borne 
above the contagion of mortality a 
few of these irreverent verses, a sam- 
ple of which we shall give. “ The 
Song of the Mass” contains these two 
verses: — 


“ L’on sonne la cloche 
Dix ou douze coups ; 
Le peuple s’approche, 
Se met a genoux: 
Le prétre se vét. 
Hari, hari, ’ane: le prétre se vét. 
Hari bouriquet! 
‘“* Du pain sur la nappe, 
Un calice d’or, 
Il met, prend sa chappe, 
Dit ‘ Confiteor.’ re 
Le peuple se tait . 
Hari, hari, l’ane; le prétre se vét, 
Hari bouriquet !” 
The which we may render into a 
jingle of equal grace :— 
“The bell will stop 
Its ding-dong tones, 
The people drop 
On their marrow bones, 
On the paving-stones. 
Gee up, Sir Ass! the priest robes for Mass 
Get along, donkey ! 


‘“‘ Bread on a cloth 
And a chalice lay, 
Priest, bolt them both 
While the people pray, 
And “ Confiteor” say. 
Gee up, Sir Ass! the priest robes for Mass, 
Get along, donkey !” 


Of a graver and more commendable 
style is the song, a great favourite at 
this time, of the “Prophecy of 
Abuses,” sung everywhere to the old 
psalm and hymn tunes, with which 
the people were familiar :— 

“O shaveling crown, 
Thou soon must down, 
Thy altar cannot stand, 
The sceptre leaves thy hand, 
"Twill fall : 
Papist and Pharisee 
Mast fail, for Christ shall be 
All in all.” 
The original is this :— 
“O gras tondus! 
Vaitre autel est ruiné, 
Vétre regne est bien miné, 
Tl tombera. 
Papistes, Pharisiens, 
Vitre Christ et les siens 
Trebuchera.” 
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We have given a different turn to 
the close, but rhyme isa king. The 
minstrels sang the Crusades into 
popularity, under the castle walls of 
many a reluctant knight and baron ; 
and so did Calvin’s minstrels at 
many a convent gate suggest matri- 
mony as an estate more blessed than 
celibacy— 


“© moines, moines, il faut vous marier.” 


These songs did more harm to the 
Romish cause than so many sermons. 
They were on every lip. Soldiers 
furbishing their arms sang them ; 
children sang them as they danced 
and rattled about ; pretty girls sang 
them over night; and their grand- 
sires sang them in the morning. All 
France rang with ‘“‘ Hee haw, hee 
haw, Sir Ass!” Nothing of Re- 
formist literature so wounded the 
susceptibilities of the Catholics, and 
they repaid it with the “Song of 
Marcel,” and in the blood of St. - 
tholomew. The “Song of Marcel” 
was ominous of slaughter :— 

“ Nos capitaines corporaux, 

Ont des corselets tout nouveaux, 
Dorés et beaux 
Et des conteaux 
Aussi longues comme un Voulge, 
Pour Huguenots’ Egorgeter.” 


So they befouled one another 
and threatened, bending the muse to 
unsavoury work, but gaining more or 
less their ends by these rude rhymes 
on both sides. Prior to the conference 
of Poissy, pasquinades and epigrams 
prepared the way for grave debate and 
solid argument. That conference 
had no satisfactory issue. Three 

eat harangues were delivered in it 
ious, the Cardinal Lorraine, and 
Lainez, the provincial of the Jesuits ; 
but the assembly broke up with hoot- 
ings and mutual discords. No com- 
mon understanding could be arrived 
at, yet the Cardinal cried himself up 
as victor in the debate. The Protes- 
tants avenged themselves in a carica- 
ture, wherein they represented the 
Cardinal as a four-footed animal, 
with long ears, browsing the herbage, 
and Beza seated on his back, preach- 
ing the Gospel. In the opinion of 
the Reformers the Catholic doctors 
had declined the challenge of Beza, to 
argue their differences out of the 
Holy Scriptures. To every proposal 
of the kind they only lifted up; their 
hands, and, like the Jewish High 
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Priest, cried blasphemy! The ap- 
pearances of the two parties at the 
conference presented a remarkable 
contrast—the splendour of the Roman 
dignitaries, the plainness of the 
Huguenot pastors. Rome suffered in 
general epinion from the comparison, 
and Protestant poets rung the changes 
thereon :— 


“These teach us mincing ways, the 
ways of courts, 

To dance, to dress, gambling, and 
wanton sports, 

But teach us not the wholesome laws 
of truth, 

That honour manhood, and 
hallow youth. 

These craven priests, their ignorance 
confessed, 

Slunk from the Poissy fray, and 
shunned the test.” 


At that period, beyond a doubt the 
party of the Reformers had the ad- 
vantage in eloquence, talent, and 
knowledge of the Scriptures. Half a 
century later St. Francis de Sales 
made the confession that it was so, 
deploring the neglect of the study of 
the Bible :—“It is by means of our 
own neglect of the Sacred Scriptures 
that that paltry Geneva has stolen a 
march upon us.” 

It is not to be supposed that the 
Protestant controversialists had the 
field entirely to themselves in this 
warfare of words. It would be neither 
right nor expedient that they should, 
as all lovers of fairness and truth de- 
sire that both sides should be heard. 
But, truth to say, the Romish cham- 
pions do not shine in their conflict 
with the young, eager, and able 
advocates of the assailing party. 
Defensive warfare can only follow 
and resist where assault is made— 
the assailant commands the field— 
the assailant possesses every advan- 

e. The attack was made in the 
brilliant Latin of Erasmus, in merry 
macaronics, and better still, in the 
vulgar tongue, in which the new 
translations of the Holy Books were 
made, and thus endeared to every 
reader and hearer. The rusty armour 
of the divinity schools could avail 
little against these intellectual and 
spiritual charms that won both soul 
and ear. From its ancient intrench- 
ments within the walls of custom and 
authority the Romish Church launch- 
ed every now and then a worthless 
weapon—telum imbelle sine wctu— 


that 


that only proved the weakness of the 
arm that aimed it. For the most 
part the attempted explanations of 
the Romanists were couched in a 
Latin verbiage, which was, to say 
the best of it, neither graceful nor 
classical, only ecclesiastical. Never- 
theless the style of the Romish 
champions improved, and _ they 
even condescended to print in the 
vulgar tongue. One passionable 
Se sata Peter Doré, the Doctor 

oribus whom Rabelais introduces, 
explaining so pleasantly the origin of 
the river of the Gobelins, published 
in French, a manual of mystical de- 
votion, under the affected title of 
“The Tinderbox of the Fire Divine,” — 
“Allwmettes du Feu divin ;” and ano- 
ther, called “The Turtle-dove of 
Widowhood,” “Za Tourterelle de 
Viduité,” both worthy of figuring 
in the catalogue of the famous library 
of St. Victor. Such works as these 
were but a poor preservative from 
the mischief done their cause by 
the “Christian Institution,” of their 
opponents, the “Treatise of Relics,” 
and “The Passport,” or “ Papal Ne- 
cromancy.” But Doré aimed a direct 
attack at Calvin himself, the head of 
French heresy, in the work called 
“Anti-Calvin,” the title imitated from 
the “ Anti-Luther” of Josse Clichto- 
vius, a man of some pretensions to 
science, who had died canon of Char- 
tres a few years before. This essay 
was written in Latin, possibly through 
the apprehension that the people 
might more fully learn Calvin’s errors 
from hisrefuter’s treatises. Thatit was 
used reluctantly one may judge from 
the dedication of Claude de Saintes 
of his refutation of certain Atheisms 
of Calvin and Beza, to Charles [X., 
wherein he apologises for the use of 
the vulgar tongue, saying he was 
obliged to do what the followers of 
Calvin do, namely, appeal to the 
people,—“ J'out Protestant est Pape, 
une Buble a la main,” —hoping mean- 
while that the dupes of the French 
Reformer may learn what Atheisms 
he teaches them. He considers Cal- 
vin and De Beza as mere Agheists 
and nothing else, a curious conclusion 
to arrive at in the presence of Ser- 
vetus’ martyrdom, that misbeliever, 
put to death with Calvin’s assent 
on the ground of simple Deism, 
which falls infinitely short. of Athe- 
ism. But Catholics acknowledge no 
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degrees of disbelief; one must be 
Romanist, and, in modern days, Ul- 
tramontane to the last degree, to 
deserve the name of Catholic at all ; 
. —, we + na bv A 
those days, Je 9 
Doletus, Calvin, and Beza were alike 
thought deserving of the scaffold or the 
stake. Such is the fact the doctrine 
of De Saintés, in his “ Methodus 
contra Sectas ;”’ a logical and histori- 
cal treatise justifying intolerance. 
The very sight of a heretic drives him 
mad ; he speaks with horror of the 
impure and infernal work of Calvin, 
who had the presumption to dedicate 
his “ Christian Institution” to Fran- 
cis I., and of the audacity of those 
Huguenotimists who ventured to 
Poissy to publish and maintain their 
impious opinions. Beza, who found 
De Saintés one of the rudest adver- 
saries at Poissy, published one of 
those retorts which thereisno refuting, 
though the adversary may reply. 
That reply was ventured on by De 
Saintés, in Latin, but it was a mere 
tissue of classical abuse. In his eyes 
Beza was a prodigy of eloquence, a 
second beast of the Apocalypse, a 
crocodile that weeps to slay, a roaring 
and devouring lion. Lingua sua 
leonina et dicendi vehementia rugit, 
et circuit, e conquirit quo jure, qudve 
injuria ulum affligat perdat, et as- 
sumat. De Saintés also ventures 
on coarse insinuations against Beza, 
on the score of morality, quoting 
against him some light Latin verses 
published in his “Juvenilia,” when he 
was only twenty _ of age. This 
was an unjustifiable proceeding, the 
very man who brought the charge and 
all ee Itmay safely 
be averred of this and of all like cases, 
that the man who has most sported 
with amatory matters in verse, is the 
least likely to have been a transgres- 
sor of the bienséances in fact. But 
the coarseness of the accuser went 
further and made Beza the spiritual 
paramour of Calvin—praeposterus 
adulter. These things are shocking to 
read, and are only quoted to show how 
far good manners and common de- 
cency were sacrificed to ecclesiastical 
pate by see of ~~ 
ays. part from his coarseness, De 
Saintés wrote well—the example of 
the Reformers was infectious, for 
they were scholars as well as divines. 
But De Saintés was unfortunate— 
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dying in prison, the victim of the 
hatreds he awakened. Mixed up 
with the excesses of the League, and 
an apologist of James Clement, the 
assassin, when the monarchical re- 
action arrived he was constrained to 
resign his bishopric of Evreux, to 
that Dr. Perron, the son of a heretic, 
whose moderation won more adhe- 
rents to the Church of Rome than 
all the fiery zeal of his predecessor. 
The Cardinal of Lorraine was a man 
of talent, and an indefatigable po- 
lemic, but moral weight was want- 
ing. The worldly and dissipated life 
of the Uardinal and his intrigues and 
political adventures marred the effect 
of his eloquence. He was neither a 
Bernard nor a Bossuet. Besides his 
influence was nullified by the fact 
that the Cardinals Du Bellay and 
De Chatillon and a number of the 
bishops like George Spifame and 
John De Montluc did not conceal 
theirsympathy with the new opinions. 
Thus the wisest and trustiest sons 
of the Church were against her, 
while her defences rested in insuffi- 
cient or unworthy hands—unfrocked 
monks like Cathelan, needy scribblers, 
like Artus Désiré, religious adven- 
turerslike Baudouin and Villegagnon. 
These were but raw recruits, opposed 
to the thundering legion of Geneva, 
that filled the world with their 
preachings and their books. Cathelan 
opened the engagement with an an- 
swer to Beza’s “ Passavant Papale”’ 
with his “ Passavant Parisien ;’ the 
resemblance between the two bro- 
chures being confined to the title— 
for the one is sparkling, spiritual, 
lively ; the other flat, gross, and ridi- 
culous, unworthy the name of 
uinade. It is a mere scandalous 
chronicle of the supposed life of the 
Reformers in Geneva—the imaginary 
facts gleaned by Cathelan during a 
short residence amongst them, a so- 
journ soon curtailed by his own im- 
proprieties. Had he possessed sufti- 
cient ability, he might have drawn an 
amusing picture of the rivalries, petti- 
nesses, and ambitions of the evange- 
lical leaders which would have created 
alaugh against them as hearty as that 
which greeted their supper of Lizet ; 
but he only broached absurdities or 
slanders, either alike damaging to his 
cause. Calvin, the dry and rigid 
Calvin! whom even Bossuet oles 


man of disposition and solemn 
g 
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style is metamorphosed into a bon 
vwant and a man of bonnes fortunes 
with the ladies. He is grand satrap 
of Geneva, and the greatest patllard 
alive. His first exploit is to marry 
off his hands his female attendant, 
who needed in law a visible father 
for her coming baby, and a spouse to 
hide her unconnubial maternity. His 
next adventure is with a kitchen- 
wench. A great admirer of masquer- 
ades, our satrap may be seen now 
attending one in the disguise ofa 
tillion, with glazed hat and bi 
ts—now as a gentleman of ran 
in a chariot and six, mingling soft 
declarations with sermons, stealing 
the souls and the wives of his neigh- 
bours ; for this Calvin, you must un- 
derstand, is a regular devil incarnate, 
as all must allow. Viret is drawn 
with the same scandalous pencil—ill- 
born, ill-bred, a braggartand acoward 
to boot ; a ane sharper who mar- 
ried widows to plunder them, and 
has liaisons with their chambermaids. 
He has a weakness also for purses and 
legacies when they drop in his way. 
Beza is a trimmer siding now with 
Luther, now with Calvin ; as he once 
was wont to caress now his Camilla, 
now his Audebert. His honesty was 
on a par with Viret’s, as witness the 
silver spoon stolen from a German 
hotel on his travels, and the precious 
reliquaries he abstracted when he re- 
signed his Priory of Longjumeau. By 
these, their chiefs, he would have 
their following judged a tag rag and 
bobtail regiment that would disgrace 
Coventry. All that this defamer 
touches he blackens, not even spar- 
ing the ladies. Those of Lausanne 
and Geneva are as disreputable as 
the worst of the men, and as bad as 
female badness can be. The fair 
Margaret defamed by name, the 
beautiful Madeleine, the wife of the 
bell-ringer, the washer-woman, and 
the sister of Calvin surprised in adul- 
tery, with a citizen whose head there- 
for he caused to be brutally chopped off. 
Added to these gross slanders are re- 
flections upon the money matters of 
Reformers, their preachings in their 
hog-stye churches, the diffusion of 
their works in France, and their in- 
cessant labour with the printing-press 
to infectall Europe with their venom- 
ous doctrine. All this the knave 
knew to be lies of his own or others 
invention ; but the work itself is 
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curious as one of the first of a school 
of reckless calumny that has followed 
the same policy for two hundred 
years, assured that where much mud 
was pelted some would stick. Bolsec 
the recreant (and many besides) too 
faithfully copied his vile example 
—when he gave to the world his 
lying romances of the lives of Calvin 
and Beza. 

Another combatant on the same 
side—when we speak thus of these 
unprincipled men, we mean to de- 
signate them as unworthy even of 
the cause they defended, which they 
damaged rather than served—was 
Artus Désiré, the starveling, who 
neither did his own fortunes nor the 
cause he advocated any good by his 
writingsorhislife. Hiscacoéthes scri- 
bendi was only equalled by his gift of 
invective. Half priest, half layman, 
theologian, libeller, versemaker, in the 
confidence of the Guises and the 
King of Spain at the same time, a 
runaway from convent and from 
prison, his antecedents were not re- 
spectable, and his achievements were 
of little avail to himself or to any 
one else. As a Norman, he was a 
fellow-countryman of Vauquelin and 
Malherbe, but the natal soil was all 
the duo had in common with him. 
He fought with his pen, as others 
with their sword, and gained sundry 
cuffs in his errant warfare. No one, 
not even Lizet, got so severely 
handled by the Huguenots, and the 
Catholics did not care to defend such 
achampion. Father Niceron said he 
had neither education nor capacity, 
and yet he discoloured much paper 
with his pen on the side of the old 
orthodoxy, marked with an indelible 
strain of vulgarity. The titles of his 
works are queer, if not quaint. “ The 
Looking-glassof the Free Blacks,” “Le 
Miroir des Francs Taupins, autre- 
ment ditsanti-Chretiens ed o 
“The Monkey Tricks of the Hugue- 
nots,” “La Singeres des Hugue- 
nots, marmottes et guenons de la 
nouvelle dérision Theodobezienne ;” 
“ The Conscientious Loyalty of the Ta- 
vern Bucks,” “ La Loyauté Conscien- 
cieuse des T'averniers ;” “The Review 
of Post Horses,” “La revue des Che- 
vaux de Louage ;” “The Disputes of 
Guillot, the Hog-driver, and the 
Shepherdess of Saint Denis,” “ Les 
Disputes de Guillot, porcher, et de la 
bergere de Saint Denvs en France, con- 
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tre John Calvin, prédicant de Geneve.” 
The style of these pieces is as absurd 
as their titles, a mish-mash of in- 
congruous stuffs—a jumble of all 
tones and tongues, grossest buffoon- 
eries and pious exhortations—the 
language of the schools and of the 
fish market .blended together in an 
unsightly mass. In “Guillot, the hog- 
driver,” the hero comes to fisticuffs 
with Calvin in the derision [religion] 
Theodobezienne. The Huguenots, are 
transformed into rats and apes. In 


the ‘‘ Taverniers ” the vintners strive - 


with the gospellers who shall best 
adulterate—the one their wine, the 
others their gospel. Désiré com- 
posed also a counter-poison to the 
fifty songs [psalms] of Marot, a 
wretched and impious pee The 
grand chronicles of Passe-partout, 
with the origin of John Covin, falsely 
called Calvin, and the Battle of the 
faithful Papist, a Roman pilgrim, 
against the apostate anti-Papist, to- 
gether with a description of the city 
of God besieged by heretics, 1552. 
Before Désiré composed this, his 
capital work, he travelled to Geneva 
in order thathe might the more faith- 
fully portray the detestable life of 
these abandoned heretics. Had he but 
endeavoured to steal at the same 
time some of the wit of Beza, and the 
style of Calvin he had gained none 
the less by his journey. As it is, his 
poem is as dull and long as Black- 
more’s “ Arthur,” or as the “ Tourna- 
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ment of Anté-Christ,” by Huon de 
Méry, to which the French critic 
compares it. It extends to six thou- 
sand lines—a tedious argument, an 
untrue history, a dispiriting war- 
song. Fancy a doctor of Sorbonne 
taking the lyre of Homer or of 
Tyrtaeus with the genius and the 
poetry left out, and that is Désiré’s 
production—a theological abortion 
and sectarian craze. Our Nat. Lee 
never conceived anything so absurd ; 
the coach fly flutters around the bar 
of the chariot, and alights on the 
conductor’s nose, and sings— 
“ Et vous, Saint Pere, allez devant 
Ainsi que fit le bon Urie, 
Et debandez I’artillerie 
Et vous, cardinaux, en bataille 
Manifestez vos grandes vertus— 
Vous étes de rouge vétus. 
Sus, sus, 4 la guerre, 4 la guerre !” 
The minstrel gained little credit 
and no cash by his performance ; he 
pined with envy as he saw benefice 
after benefice given away to gallant 
prelates and courtier priests, lazy 
and sceptical, while their champions 
starved on wretched poetry and 
hungry polemics. At last he died, 
ill-clad, ill-fed, ill-requited, like a dog 
in a ditch, his very name forgotten 
long ago, like his productions, save 
the plodding muse of chronolo 
records it in her less public pore, 4 
and the curious bibliographer disin- 
- it “to point amoral, or adorn a 
e.’ 
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SWEET ANNE PAGE. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


, AN ELOPEMENT. 


Sweet Anne Page was exceedingly 
dissatisfied with what she had done. 
She was a timorous creature, and had 
written to Humphrey ina fright, and 
now was in a fright as to the result. 
Anne was a parasitic plant—a cling- 
ing creature, unable to stand alone. 
Her heart was a treasure of sweet- 
ness, which she was glad to bestow on 
anyone who seemed to deserve it. 
Humphrey Morfill had accurately 
estimated her receptive and reflective 
character. With Stephen, she was 
thoughtful and dreamy ; with Hum- 
phrey she was gay and vivacious ; 
and at both times she was happy. 
Butnow her letter had filled her with 
remorse and terror. She thought of 
Stephen, whom her father had deemed 
worthy to wed her. With a pang of 
regret she —— of Humphrey, to 
whom she had offered herself in 
sudden fear, with utter dismay. What 
should she do? Of whomshouldshe 
ask counsel? If Claudia had not left 
Kingsleat, I believe Anne would have 
thrown herself at her feet and con- 
fessed everything, for she had faith in 
her cousin, while she feared her ; but 
for her uncle Walter and Winifred she 
had only fear, no faith. 

She sat in the schoolroom at the 
Rectory, thinking of these things, in 
her hand some dreary volume of 
lessons, which she was supposed to 
be learning. Not a word was visible 
to her troubled eyes. Stiff Miss 
Marsden sat opposite her, doing some 
ridiculous feminine work. The fore- 
noon was a bright one, softening to- 
wards spring ; and poor little childish 
Anne, if there had been anybody to 
love and guide her, would have been 
as good and as happy a girl as you 
would wish to see on a spring morn- 
ing. Immured in a schoolroom, tor- 
tured with long lessons, threatened 
with a marriage to some one she, had 
never seen, she was thoroughly miser- 
able. Anne always dreaded people 
she did not know, and always loved 
7 whom she knew ever s0 little, 
if they would lether. If the Raphael 


Branscombe who terrified her could 
have entered at this moment he might 
easily have won her from both her 
boyish wooers. 

“ Are you ready with your lesson, 
my dear ¢” asked the governess, in the 
chill voice of the species. 

Anne started, conscious of her 
haughtiness. She did not even know 
what book was in her hand. It turned 
out to be a work bythe ingenious M. 
Le Page, with this sort of thing in it 
—“Joséphine, je viens d’invite, M. 
L. & déjefiner, qu’as ta & nous donner ¢ 
Dujambon, des cételettes, du fromage 
et de la créme avec le café. Ilyaen 
bas des cufs tout frais, on peut 
ajouter une omelette.” Breaking 
down over “ jambon,” Anne burst 
into tears. 

“You are not well, my dear, I am 
afraid,” said the governess. “ Have 
you a headache? Would you like to 
go and lie down?” 

Anne assented to the proposition, 
glad to obtain solitude. When she 
reached her own room she locked the 
door, and sat down and tried to think ; 
but she was in no state to decide 
what she ought todo. Always trust- 
ful and irresolute, she was at this 
moment pliant as areed. She could 
come to no decision. There was no 
one she could ask. She could only 
moan, and sob, andwish sometimes for 
Stephen, sometimes for Humphrey, 
sometimes even for Claudia—and 
often, ah, how often, poor child, for 
her lost father. 

There came a tap at the door. 

“They can't let me alone,” she 
murmured fretfully. “I shall have 
to take some gruel, or some senna, or 
something. I am very wretched.’ 

She opened the door, and there 
entered—not as she expected, her 
cousin or the governess—but the 
parlourmaid, Rebecca. She was a 
wonderfully smart young person, 
with a flyaway air, and a taste for 
cherry-coloured ribbons. Humphrey, 
guessing that the wearer of such 
finery was corruptible, had made her 
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his messenger by occasional half- 
crowns, and on this occasion she 
brought Anne a letter from him. 

“My poor little pet, I will save 
you. Come down into the garden 
this evening at eleven, or as 
soon after as you can. Becky will 
open the side-door for you. Don’t 
be afraid. Put on your bonnet and 
shawl, as it is very cold.” 


“ Just tell Becky to say —yes. 
“ Your loving Humphrey.” 


“ Yes, Becky,” said Anne, empha- 
tically, so delighted with definite 
guidance that she did not hesitate a 
moment. 

“You've been crying, Miss,” said 
Becky, familiarly. ‘I wouldn’t, if I 
were you. There’s nobody dare put 
a you, now Miss Claudia is gone. 

ou're a better lady than any of 
em.” 


This well-meant speech was made 
in consequence of Humphrey’s orders 
to Becky to advise Miss Page tu keep 
up her spirits ; but as she went down 
stairs the flighty cameriste said to 
herself,— 

" Silly little chit! What does she 
want crying there like a baby? I’m 
sure I don’t wonder at Miss Claudia’s 
whipping her. I wonder what Mr. 
Humphrey can see in her—but there, 
she’s got money.” 

‘And Becky tossed her cherry- 
coloured cap-ribbons, and thought, if 
she had money, how the young men 
would all be after her. And by- 
and-by she managed to slip out and 
convey the affirmative monosyllable 
to Morfill, who was lying perdu at a 
public-house near the tory, and 
who gave Becky a sovereign and 
certain directions to which she pro- 
mised attention. 

umphrey, as we have said, had 
gone straight to Idlechester, and to 
Stephen’s rooms. He found his 
old friend in a dreamy, melancholy 


mood. 

“Well, old boy,” he said, “you 
seem dull in these queer rooms of 
ours. Do you stay here all day ? 
hy don’t you wake up a little ?” 

“O I go out often enough,” re- 
plied Stephen. “But I am rather 
dull, I confess.” 

“No wonder. And it’s entirely 
your own fault; your money makes 
you independent. Why not go to 
college? you'll be jolly enough there.” 


“T don’t want to be jolly,” said 
Stephen. “But what brings you 
here in the middle of term? Any- 
thing the matter ?” 

“Well,” said Humphrey, hesitat- 
ingly, “the fact is this. I want you 
to du me, if you can, a great favour. 
I want to borrow two hundred 
pounds for about three months. And 
you must trust to my honour ; I can- 
not tell you what I want it for—only 
there’s a lady in the case.” 

“You can have it to-morrow morn- 
ing as soon as the bank opens,” said 
Stephen. “And now, what shall we 
do this evening ?” 

“Tm going to stay here,” said Mor- 
fill, “and what’s more, I mean to sleep 
on roe sofa, if you'll let me. I don’t 
wish it generally known that I am 
not at Cambridge. And, by the way, 
if you are going out at all, stroll down 
to the Half Moon, and hear if any- 
body talks about me. I got off the 
coach half a mile from town, and 
don’t think I was recognized.” Ste- 
phen did as he was told, and found 
that Humphrey had not quite suc- 
ceeded in maintaining his incognito. 

“Why, there’s an old friend of 
yours in town, Mr. Stephen,” said 
Jack Winslow. “ How is it he’s not 
with you ?” 

“T have no friends, Miss Winslow, 
old or new,” said Stephen, solemnly. 

“OQ don’t talk such stuff! But you 
can’t mean to say you haven't seen 
Mr. Morfill ?” 

“My dear Jack, I regret to find 
that you are losing your sanity. Is 
it incipient D. F., and must I warn 
that respectable old gentleman whom 
you condescend to acknowledge as 
papa that it is time you were sent to 
the County Lunatic Asylum? Your 
head should be shaved, and you 
should be put in a straight waist- 
coat.” 

“ What nonsense ~ are talking! 
I tell you Mr. Morfill came in by this 
evening’s coach, and I want to know 
what he is come for.” 

“T should think you did. So 
should I if I thought he was here. 
Is it likely he’d leave Cambridge in 
the middle of term?” 

“T don’t know what's likely,” said 
Jack. “I only know Harry Tipper 
says he saw him.’ 

“Did you ever know Harry drive 
that last stage sober? Says he saw 
him! Saw old Vosper the butcher, 
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that weighs twenty stone, 
thought he was such a 
young man, he must be fres 
the University.” 

Thus cunningly did Stephen at- 
tempt to conceal his rival from 
observation, little guessing the direc- 
tion of Humphrey’s designs. And the 
next morning he drew from the bank 
two hundred pounds, which he handed 
to his friend; and ew got 

uietly away, leaving Stephen under 
the impression that he was going back 
to Cambridge. Instead of this, he 
made his way to Kingsleat, and 
entered into negotiations with his 
old ally of the cherry-coloured rib- 

ns. 

The evening was dull at the Rec- 
tory. The evenings always were so, 
now that the brilliant Claudia 
had departed, and there was no 
“swell” baronet dropping in to 
flirt with her. The ctor and 
his daughter lived téte-d-téte, and 
with the dessert entered our little 
friend Anne, demure and infantile, 

lump and petite, still in the short 
frocks and fringed ere to 
which she had been relegated by the 
persecuting Panther. When they 
went to the drawingroom, Winifred 
was wont to sit by the fire and read 
some saintly book, while Anne looked 
out of the window till it became too 
dark to see anything. Then the 
Rector came and had his coffee, and 
read the London morning paper, 
which reached Idlechester abouteight 
o'clock. He wasataciturn man, who 
seldom found in his journal anythin 
to talk about. Some children aeabd 
have found pabulum in the books, 
illustrated and otherwise, in which 
the house abounded. Stephen, for 
example, would have been only too 
content to be thus let alone; but 
Anne was a social creature, who pined 
for a loving voice, and a protecting 
arm. She did not care to read ; but 
would listen by the hour if anyone 
a io her. Her Po. oe 
ike the fragrant spirit of the limon- 
cina tree, which yields itself to the 
caressing hand. 

This evening seemed interminable. 
Anne thought the Rector would never 
come to the drawingroom—that he 
would never have finished his Morn- 
ing Chronicle—that the time for 
prayers would never arrive. But it 
came at last; and, as the Rev. Walter 


and 
nteel, 
from 
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Branscombe’s sonorous voice read the 
evening lesson, Anne was fascinated 
by the cherry-coloured cap ribbons 
— amid the line of servants. 

ut at last there was an end; and 
Anne, after the ordinary evening em- 
braces, was according to custom accom- 
panied to her room by Miss Marsden, 
who always made her kneel downand 
say a hymn in her presence. And in 
time the governess separated, and 
Anne waited in a frightful state of 
fidgettiness, of ineffable terror, for 
eleven o'clock to come, and for Becky 
to assure her that all was safe. 

It was about five minutes past the 
hour when Becky cautiously opened 
the door, and found Anne ina terrible 
state of alarm and anticipation. 

“‘ Now, miss,” she whispered ener- 
getic in the expectation of future 
sovereigns, “slip on your cloak and 
bonnet—it’s a dreadfully frosty night. 
Mr. Humphrey’s waiting.” 

Anne could do nothing for herself. 
Becky wrapped her up and led her 
trembling down the back stairs to a 
side door which opened on the garden. 
She could scarcely stand. But wait- 
ing at the door was Humphrey Morfill, 
=? took her in his arms and kissed 

e 


r. 
“My darling!” he said, “I want 


you to come with me. I have a car- 
—- waiting. I will make you my 
wife to-morrow.” 

She did not understand him. She 
lay almost insensible in his arms. 

“Tt’s no good talking to her, Mr. 
Humphrey,” whispered the practical 
parlour-maid—“ she’s frightened to 
death almost. You put her in the 
coach and take her away—and that’s 
what you do.” 

Humphrey acted on this excellent 
advice. He lifted Anne into the 
par, and off it flew along the 

rd, frosty road. Becky went back 
to the house, fastened the side door 
with quiet deliberateness, and did 
not look at Morfill’s parting gift till 
she reached her room. It was a ten- 
pound note, and she had expected 


only five. 

“Well,” she said, “ he’s a generous 
young fellow, and deserves a better 
wife than that poor thing. She is a 
baby, if I ever saw one.” 

Becky had locked the door of 
Anne’s room, and removed the key. 
It was Miss Marsden’s custom in the 
morning, when herself dressed, to go 
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to her pupil’s room, and see that she 
was properly attired, and cause her 
to repeat another hymn—the most 
meee of young persons, she never 
ailed to be at Anne’s door at eight 
areseely. 
The door was locked, and Anne did 
not open it. 

“The child must be ill,” said the 
overness. “ How silly of her to lock 
er door. I must tell Miss Brans- 

combe.” 

_ But Winifred was in her bath, and 
did not mean to be disturbed for any- 
thing, and, when the governess reiter- 
ated her raps at the door, exclaimed 
in an unsaintly way— 

“ Wait, can’t you ?” 

When her toilet was a trifle more 
advanced, she threw on a loose wrap- 
per, and, appearing on the landing, 
said to the governess— 

“Well, what is it ?” 

“Miss Page’s door is locked, and 
we can’t make herhear. Iam afraid 
she’s ill. She complained of head- 
ache yesterday.” 

“Pooh! There’snothing the mat- 
Tell 
her you'll punish her if she doesn’t 
open the door.” 

Miss Marsden conveyed the threat, 
but of course nothing came of it, and 
at last the Rector was aroused by the 
unusual noise. He had the door 
forced open. We are already aware 
of what he was likely to find. 

There was poor little Anne’s bed, 
unslept in. The room was tidy as 
usual—just as tidy as when she had 
knelt down and said her hymn to 
the governess, the night before. 
There was nothing to prate of her 
whereabouts. Nor could any crea- 
ture in the Rectory, — only the 
maiden of the cherry-coloured cap- 
ribbons, guess what had become of 
her. The Rector was utterly per- 
plexed, and could not tell whatin the 
world to do. He felt no disposition 
to publish abroad the fact that his 
ward was missing, so at length he de- 
termined to wait awhile, and see if 
she returned. 

But during the morning the rumour 
of her disappearance travelled beyond 
the Rectory walls into the town of 
Kingsleat. And it encountered and 
coalesced with another rumour, which 
was that a post-chaise with four 
horses, from the Mitre, had taken 
Mr. Humphrey Morfill and a female 


ter with her—she’s very sly. 
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companion a stage out of Kingsleat, 
on the North road. 

As when acid meets alkali, and 
neutral salt is formed, so these two 
rumours combined to form a third— 
that Mr. Morfill had run away with 
Miss Page. The Rector heard this, 
at last, and started for the Mitre to 
question the landlord of that ancient 
hotel and posting house. On his 
way he was joined by Dr. Winter, 
who had heard the same rumour, and 
had started on the same errand. 

Stout old rubicund Dawson, when 
these two magnates of the town, both 
clergymen, and one a county magis- 
trate, came to ask him what he knew 
of the matter, would have turned 
pale if it had been possible. He 
told them all he knew—which was 
that Mr. Morfill had engaged post 
horses late the previous evening, and 
that they started between eleven and 
twelve, and that they had since re- 
turned. A postboy was called in, and 
stated that they took Mr. Morfill 
and a lady to Radford, and that he 
got fresh horses at the Bell, and went 
on immediately. 

“ Didn’t you think there was some- 
thing wrong, Dawson,” said Dr. Win- 
ter, “when a mere boy like my 
nephew ordered post horses ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Dawson. “The 
young gentleman has always been so 
very steady, I took his order just as 
soon as if it was yours.” 

The two clergymen left the hotel, 
convinced that the thing was done, 
and that no interference could avail. 

“You call your nephew a mere 
boy,” said the Rector. “Is he of age?” 

“ He is twenty-two,” said Winter. 
“This is asad business for you, of 
course, but for me it is worse. That 
boy was my adopted son ; I thought 
him incapable of meanness and te 
honour ; I hoped that he would have 
a noble career. Now I hope never 
to see him again. I thank he is 
not my son.” 

“You are too harsh, my dear 
friend,” replied the Rector. “ He is 
a fine intelligent young man, and 
though his conduct has been inexcus- 
able, I would not give him up altoge- 
ther. Young men are not always 
amenable to reason when there is a 
lovely girl in the case. He may have 
a ry career before him Mea i 

cannot agree with you,” sai 
Dr. Winter, briefly. 
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The Rector went home, with a 
ae deal of correspondence on his 

ands. He wrote to Mr. Drax and 
to Raphael. Winifred poured out her 
indignation to Claudia in a letter in- 
explicably crossed. The Panther’s 
feelings on receiving it may easily be 
imagined. And Raphael was not at 
home that morning—had gone off to 
Richmond the previous afternoon, 
and had not returned—so that she 
could find nobody to sympathise with 
her, but walked up and down the 
Clarges-street drawingroom in impo- 
tent anger. The idea of that little 
Anne Page serving them such a trick 
—and with Humphrey Morfill, too, 
whom she had believed quite safe. 
And now Stephen Langton, who had 
rejected her, would be almost a rich 
man, with half Mr. Page’s money. 
Claudia could not resist telling Sir 
Arthur Willesden of the affair, when 
the baronet paid a morning visit. 

“ Aw—by Jove!” said the baronet, 
“ how interesting! Why, Miss Page 
—aw—was quite a child, I think— 
short frocks—aw—and all that sort 
of thing. I wish—aw—that I could 
be the hero—aw—of an elopement, 
Miss Branscombe.” 

“Do you? I wishI had the he- 


roine of this elopement here,” saidthe af 


Panther, looking anything butamiable. 

“ Well—aw—let us hope she will 
never repent it.” 

“She will: she shall. She shall be 
— for it every day of her life.” 

Claudia did not quite see how to 
fulfil this tremendous threat, but felt 
that she should like to realize it. Sir 
Arthur, finding his charmer in rather 
a terrifying humour this morning, 
did not prolong his visit. 

Raphael did not see his sister till 
late. He dined out, but found her 
awaiting him at eleven, when he 
returned. She brought out her news 
at once. 

“ Anne Page has run away with 
young Morfill, Raphael.” 

He looked rather pleased than 
otherwise. 

“When did that happen?’ he 
asked. 

“The night before last. They must 
be married by this time.” : 

“Ofcourse. It does young Morfill 
credit. You see he was not quite 
such a fool as p= thought him, 
Claudia. Well, I need not go down 
to Kingsleat, now.” 
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* You take it very coolly.” 

“Why not? Morfill plays ace of 
trumps and I lose the trick. Am I 
to spoil my hair by tearing it? The 
cleverest of women, Claudia—and 
you are the cleverest I ever met—ruin 
their game by temper. You are 
angry now with everybody—with 
Mr. and Mrs. Morfill for beating you, 
with me for not going down in time 
to stop it, with yourself for not per- 
ceiving that the little girl had an un- 
derstanding with Morfill. This is fool- 
ish ; or rather, it is womanish, and you, 
my poor Claudia, cannot help being 
a woman. 

“You are very provoking, Ra- 
phael.” 

“T am philosophical, that is all. 
Now I shall be spared the nuisance 
of going out of town just as the sea- 
son is beginning. And I don’t see 
that you need return, unless, indeed, 

ou think of marrying that young 
ngton, who is really worth having 
now.” 

Claudia did not reply. She was 
always a little alarmed when Raphael 
approached this subject. 

he news did not take long in 
travelling to Idlechester. Stephen, 
lounging past the Half Moon in the 
ternoon, was called in by the land- 
lord, who had just heard the story 
from some of the Kingsleat folk. He 
was perfectly astounded. Himself 
trustful and worthy of trust, he could 
not believe in Morfill’s having thus 
acted. And to borrow money of him 
for the pu ! It was incredible. 

Alas, the incredible is too often the 
true—especially when human cha- 
racter is the basis of our incredulity. 
Stephen found the evidence too strong 
for him. He sat down in the inn- 
parlour, and drank a glass of port 
wine which kind-hearted Jack Wins- 
low got for him. 

“ Tt can’t be true,” he said to him- 
self. 

“Tt’s no good to take on so,” said 
the al barmaid, eager to 
console him. “There’s as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it.” 

“T shall never marry, Jack,” he 
said. “I believed in Anne; I can 
never believe in anybody else. And 
I trusted Morfill, too; he was my 
friend. There is no such a as 
friendship in the world, or love 
either.” 

“What ought I to do, Jack?” he 
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said, after atime. “I'm a mere boy, 
you know : I don’t know what a man 
ought todo. I suppose Mr. Brans- 
combe now would shoot him.” 

“Don’t talk in that cruel way,” 
she said. The Branscombes ain’t men 
and women, from all I hear ; they’ve 
no hearts in their bodies. You leave 
Mr. Humphrey alone: you'd only 
break Miss Anne’s heart if you were 
to kill him ; and aroeye you would 
be killed yourself.” 

“T should like that,” said Stephen, 
calmly. 

A day or two later, when letters 
had arrived from Humphrey—plaus- 
ible letters, admirably concocted, but 
which deceived nobody—the great 
Mr. Drax fixed atime for reading the 
sealed codicil, and Stephen found 
himself the possessor of an additional 
two thousand a year. He wanted 
to decline it in favour of her whom 
we must now call Mrs, Morfill, but 
Mr. Drax assured him this was out 
of the question. 

“ Humphrey Morfill is better off 
than he deserves,” said the lawyer, 
and his auditors fully agreed with 


im. 

When the first shock was over, 
Stephen thought a great deal about 
Claudia. He recollected her threat, 
that he should never marry Anne 


Page. Had she contrived this elope- 
ment? It seemed impossible, but he 
had learned to doubt impossibilities. 
And then he vividly recalled the Pan- 
ther’s beauty and brilliancy—and that 
strange moment when she flung her- 
self into his arms—and wondered 
whether she really hated him now. 
The idea of being loved by such a 
creature—a woman wholly different 
from all other women of his expe- 
rience—a woman whom he found 
himself comparing with those impe- 
rious and terrible beauties who lived 
in the maddening atmosphere of the 
Rome of the Casars—was in itself a 
fascination. He did not love her, as 
he had loved the honey-sweet girl 
who had been stolen from him: but 
how fine it would be to tame such a 
glorious creature, to possess her, to 
make a slave of one who seemed 
born to be mistress and queen. It 
was a cruel lust of conquest that he 
felt—not love. 

And having ascertained that she 
was likely to remain in London, he 
resolved to go thither. Stephen had 
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never seen London; his world lay 
within a radius of twenty miles or 
less, round Idlechester Cathedral. 
He would go to London. He com- 
municated his intention to the great 
Mr. Drax, whom in his boyhood he 
had regarded with reverent awe, but 
who was now assiduously affable to 
his young client; and Mr. Drax 
recommended him to go to the 
Chapter Coffee-house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, and wrote down for him 
a few memoranda of guidance. 

I suppose, in describing the effects 
of Anne Page’s evasion, I have per- 
mitted time enough to elapse for her 
to reach Gretna, and become Mrs. 
Morfill. She was helpless when the 
peseaeiee started. umphrey held 

er in his arms, and comforted her, 
and at Radford, where they first 
changed horses, he made her take a 
little brandy. He had no fear of 
pursuit, feeling pretty sure of about 
eight hours’ start. At the first pos- 
sible sone, and after daylight had 
arrived, he purchased some additional 
wrappages for Anne; he had taken 
her away with only a light cloak 
thrown over her ordinary dress. It 
was a cold, long, dreary ride; but 
with hot coffee at every stage, he 
contrived to we her from freezing ; 
and she slept in his arms like a child 
through a great part of the journey. 

At last they crossed the Border, 
and reached the dwelling of the black- 
smith priest, and were welded to- 
gether in his rough fashion, Anne 
rather unresisting than consenting. 
In the presence of a strong will she 
was powerless. She was doing wrong, 
she knew ; she dreaded to think of 
Stephen, of Claudia ; but she could 
not op Humphrey. So Mr. and 
Mrs. Morfill duly reached the Bush 
Hotel at Carlisle, and sat down 
together to an excellent dinner, amid 
the suppressed amusement of cham- 
bermaids and the like. For be it 
remembered that Anne was still in 
frock and frilled calegons, looking 
quite a child. But this was a trifle 
which by the landlady’s kind help was 
soon amended. 

Humphrey wrote a series of letters 
to the Rector, to Mr. Drax, to his 
uncle, to Stephen. The Rector re- 
plied formally and ceremoniously, 
expressing his extreme regret that his 
niece’s character had been injured by 
@ runaway marriage, and hoping that 
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Mr. Morfill’s future conduct would 
in some degree evoke amends for his 
imprudence. Mr. Drax communi- 
cated the contents of the codicil, 
whereat Humphrey was very angry, 
holding it a great shame that Stephen 
should have half the property. Dr. 
Winter wrote a curt severe letter, in 
which he disowned his nephew en- 
tirely, and requested him to refrain 
from writing to him. Stephen Lang- 
ton made no answer. 

From Carlisle Humphrey had gone 
to Wetheral, a beautiful village on 
the divine river Eden, where he 
found quiet lodgings. He was too 
shrewd to spend much money in 
travelling until he could grasp his 
wife’s property. So he spent a few 

uiet weeks at this place, which 
Wordsworth has immortalized, and 
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which De Quincey loved. The red 
railway bridge over the Eden had not 
then been built; the only way across 
to Corby Castle was by Mr. Howard’s 
ferry. Belted Will Howard has 
forded that river in the rare old days ; 
and there have been border fights 
there ; and perchance Sir William 
of Deloraine, good at need, has 
splashed into the roaring torrent. 
“To the peers of Scotland woe! when the 
strong shafts fly like snow— 
Such the shout of long ago— 
Time of slaughter. 


Ah, the dream is all forgot. One sole 
beauty of the spot, 
Changing ever, changes not— 
Eden water.” 


By whose marge let us leave the 
runaways to spend their honeymoon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


STEPHEN IN LONDON. 


STEPHEN went to town by the night 
mail. He took no leave of his re- 
lations, which caused Aunt Harriet, 
when she heard he was gone, to talk 
of his “ black-hearted ingratitude ;” 
but indeed his brain wa@in a whirl, 
Anne Page’s unfaithfulness had been 
so sudden a shock, that he could not 
collect himself after it. He would 
hardly have taken formal leave of his 
kind-hearted confidante, Jack Wins- 
low, if that young lady had not been on 
the spot when the coach started. In- 
deed Jack generally saw the mail off, 
and occasionally, as my readers are 
aware, drove a stage herself. 

Ina very dreamy state was Stephen 
Langton. Idlechester, with its beau- 
tiful river, its mighty minster, with 
patulous elms of immemorial growth 
about it; its picturesque High- 
street and Market Cross, in those days 
unrestored, for Gilbert Scott had not 
arisen ; Mr. Page’s house, with its 

rdens that seemed a fragment of 

lysium ; his grandfather’s house and 
tanyard, and his grandfather him- 
self, all these. things seemed a 
part of his personal identity. But 
now, in the broad moonlight, on the 
box behind four horses, racing along 
the London road with wide stretches 
of undulating chalk down lying bare 
beneath the moon on either side, 
Stephen began to think that the 


Cathedral City was a dream of the 
past—that there had been no reality 
in his visions of the Close, the river, 
thetanyard—that even Claudia Brans- 
combe and Anne Page were creatures 
of the element. Here are four lines 
of a poem that the young gentleman 
had sent to Fraser (then in the vigour 
of its hot youth), which may show 
something of the state of his mind :— 
“ And I long through the gloomy gate of 
the unknown world to go, 
Where truth is whispered, perchance, by 
angels under their breath ; 
For I know not whether the dreams I 
dream are dreams or no, 
Or whether to die is life, or whether to 
live is death.” 


Strange fancies had he nurtured in 
those quaint rooms in Little College 
Green, and he had read the opium- 
dreams of De Quincey, and the fever- 
fancies of Hoffman. And now, as the 
long panorama of down and woodland, 
of sleeping villages and towns, swept 
swiftly by, he looked upon Idlechester 
as a dream—upon the present as a 
dream—and marvelled whether he 
should still dream on without hope 
of wakening. 

Lo, a’ blush in the East—Aurora 
rising bathed in one tingling blush 
from the couch of Tithonus. Early, 
before the sordid smoke has had time 
to veil the beauty of the sleeping 
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city, themailenters London. Stephen 
saw it as a great poet had seen it from 
Westminster Bridge, and thought with 
Wordsworth, that— 

‘*Earth has not anything to show more 

fair.” 

The man-who has not looked upon 
London when— 


“The City, now, doth, like a garment 


wear 
The beauty of the morning”— 


when, in an intense calm that may 
be felt “all that mighty heart is 
lying still,” has yet to see one of the 
most pathetic and majestic sights the 
world can show. 

Stephen,dismounting at one of those 
dear old Holborn hostelries, was with 
his luggage rattled in a ramshackle 
hackney-coach to the Chapter Coffee- 
house, and, being cold and stiff, and 
having a fine healthy ey for 
sleep, very wisely went to bed. Mr. 
Drax did well to send him to a place 
like the Chapter. Young men were 
seldom seen in that home of middle- 
aged clergymen and old port ; there 
was nobody who could lead the ver- 
dant young visionary astray, whereas, 
if he had been landed in a Covent 
Garden hotel, he would soon have 
been introduced to the vulgar vice of 
the metropolis ; and Stephen was of 
a temperament only too easily misled. 
The eye creates beauty, and music is 
the product of the ear. Stephen’s 
imaginative faculty was of a quality 
to paralyse his judgment. Anyclever 
hetaira might ruin him. 

He locked himself into his room 
with a feeling of intense satisfaction. 
He always felt a delight in the isola- 
tion and independence of the bed- 
chamber. There, without interrup- 
tion, he could indulge in sleeping, or 
in waking dreams. Elia has devoted 
a delightful essay to the praises of 
bed ; but the majority of us do not 
half enjoy that delicious locality. 
Thompson, perhaps, best understood 
its luxury, its infinite resources ; and 
to read “ The Castle of Indolence” in 
bed—the first part, I mean, before 
the vexatiously-virtuous knight ar- 
rives to disturb the enchantment of 
the place—is a t treat. Well, 
Stephen, within that quaint old com- 
fortable den in the shadow of St. 
Paul’s, built for himself a city within 


imagination, widely differentfrom the 
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a city—a microscopic London of the him. 
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real capital ; and he dwelt with his 
visions till nearly one o’clock, when 
he descended to look for breakfast. 
The coffee-room, amber in its pre- 
vailing hue, was deserted. A noble 
fire was burning ; the morning papers 
lay- on a table near it; Stephen 
contentedly seated himself thereby, 
and rang for breakfast. Frederic, 


the head waiter, the most urbane, 


not to say ecclesiastical of waiters, 
awaited his orders. Young gentle- 
men were rather out of place in this 
dignified atmosphere ; but this young 
oa was recommended by Mr. 
rax, of Idlechester, a good customer, 
an attorney that did business for 
bishops and deans, so Frederic patron- 
ised him. He gave him the hottest 
and strongest coffee in a silver ewer, 
the richest cream, the greenest water- 
cresses, the freshest eggs, the thinnest 
slices of the ruddiest and most tooth- 
some ham. Stephen took his ease in 
his inn with as much gusto as if he 
had been Jack Falstaff or Dr. Johnson. 
“Would he dine at home ?” asked 
Frederic. He would, and, on that 
affable waiter’s suggestion, ordered 
dinner at six—a bit of fish and a 
rump steak and oyster sauce, and 
then he started to see London. His 
first few steps took himinto the great 
Churchyard. Why should not he 
begin by seeing St. Paul’s? He 
entered, and, by an expenditure of 
about five shillings, managed to see 
everything, from the catacombs to the 
hollow ball at the summit. As he 
climbed the rude staircasé by which 
the visiter passes through the mon- 
strous timber ribs on which the dome 
is constructed, he thought of Piranesi, 
the architect, who in his fever dreams 
imagined himself climbing endless 
staircases or through interminable 
heights of architecture. Stephen 
reached the ball, and looked from its 
rectangular openings upon the Lilli- 
putian worldbelow. Nowthat London 
is so overcrowded, why should not 
a colony find airy lodging in the skele- 
ton of the dome of St. Paul’s ? 
I scarcely know what places the 
youne explorer did not see that day. 
e went eastward as far as the 


Tower ; he went westward as far as 
Piccadilly. He returned to Faithfull’s 


cosy quarters dead beat ; solonga walk 
over pavement had thoroughly tired 

i But Frederic had remembered 
him ; his table was laid, and, by the. 
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time he had eaten his steak and drunk 
for the first time some of the famous 
London stout, Stephen was himself 
again. The waiter, who had taken 
a fancy to him, actually allowed him 
to have a bottle of 15s. port; and 
our hero, sipping this nectar and 
cracking his filberts, almost forgot 
Anne Page and the tragical fact that 
his heart was broken. 

Although the other occupants of 
the coffee-room were chiefly clergy- 
men, they were not devoid of vivacity. 
Stephen watched with much interest 
a party of three who dined at a table 
nearhim. One of these, a man nearly 
fifty, but bearing his years as if they 
were a light load, was evidently face- 
tiousalmost beyondendurance. When 
the sweet 0’ the night came on, and 
the duller folk retired, and the trio in 
question had begun to smoke, their 
laughter had scarcely any intermis- 
sion. Every now and then Stephen 
caught snatches of strange rhyme, as 
thus— 

“Sow your poetic oats— 
Not to say wild oats ; 
Give up the petticoats 
On which this child dotes !” 
By-and-by, these three gentlemen 
and Stephen were the sole occupants 
of the room: whereupon the Rhymer 
said 

«Frederic, sine Se materials for 
a bowl of punch. And,” he continued, 
addressing Stephen, “if you, young 
gentleman, are not afraid of a split- 
ting headache in the morning, per- 
haps you'll come over and join us ?” 

Stephen expressed his pleasure. 

. Youth,” said the unknown, “ sel- 
dom enters this mahogany-coloured 
room, or sees dignitaries of the Church 
drink good punch and make bad verses. 
But it may not be unprofitable to you, 
my young friend, of whose name I 
am ignorant—— 

“Stephen Langton, sir,” he inter- 


posed. 

“ An excellent ecclesiastical name 
—the name of a man to whom Eng- 
land owes much. It may not be un- 

rofitable to oo Mr. Langton, to 
pass by actual observation that cler- 
gymen are human.” 

“Some clergymen,” remarked one 
of his friends. F 

“ A timely qualification, my worthy 
frere. The priesthood are indeed di- 
visible into three classes: they are 
either men, women, or fiends. 


ow, 
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my fiendish brother would excommu- 
nicate me and send me—you all know 
where, for concocting this wonderful 
bowl of liquid headache: and my 
womanish brother would pray for me, 
hysterically, but you, my manly 
brethren, will right manfully help 
me to drink it.” 

The punch was worthy of its maker, 
whose humorous eye twinkled as he 
tasted it. 

“Will it do, Mr. Langton?” he 
asked. 

“T never tasted punch before,” said 
Stephen, frankly. “It is delicious.” 

“ Frederic,” said the Rhymer, “ see 
that the doors are shut, or my bass 
voice may wake some of my sleeping 
brethren. I am about to sing a song 
which I did into English from Bé- 
ranger the other, day. ‘Tis called 

Keys of Paradise.” 
He had a noble bass voice, and did 
justice to the rather heterodox lyric. 
“Noble Saint Peter lost, of late, 
The golden keys of the heavenly gate, 
(Queerest story ever put in metre!) 
Pretty Margaret passed one day, 
And cunningly snatched the keys away. 
‘I say, Margot! 
*T won't do, you know: 
Give me my keys!’ exclaimed Saint 
Peter. 


‘*Margaret lost not a moment's time, 
But opened the gates of the heavenly 
clime— 

(Queerest story ever put in metre!) 
And devotees strict and sinners accurst 
All rushed in with a furious burst! 

‘I say, Margot ! 
*T won't do, you know: 
Give me my keys!’ exclaimed Saint 
Peter. 


“ Singing together passed merrily through 
A Protestant, a Turk, aJew— 

(Queerest story ever put in metre!) 
Then came a Pope, the Popedom’s pride, 
Who, but for Maggy, would have stayed 

outside. 

‘I say, Margot! 
*Twon't do, you know: 
Give me my keys!’ exclaimed Saint 
Peter. 


‘* Jesuits, too, whom we all detest, 

Came for a seat among the blest, 
(Queerest story ever put in metre!) 
And without struggles, or shoves, or 

wrenches, 
Sat with the seraphs on the foremost 
benches. 
‘I say, Margot! 
*T won't do, you know: 
Give me my keys!’ exclaimed Saint 
Peter. 
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“ Vainly did a fool exclaim, 

That such facility was downright blame, 

(Queerest story ever put in metre !) 
For Satan escaped from his hot restraint, 
And the beauty made him a horned saint. 

‘I say, Margot! 
*T won't do, you know: 
Give me my keys!’ exclaimed Saint 
Peter: 


“ The Devil being safe, twas then thought 


well 
By royal edict to extinguish hell, 

(Queerest story ever put in metre!) 
Such kindness quickly converted most, 
So that soon there was nobody left to 

roast. 

‘I say, Margot! 
*Twon’t do, you know: 
Give me my keys!’ exclaimed Saint 
Peter. 


“ Heaven was getting so extremely gay 
That Peter himself wished to pass that 
way; 
(Queerest story ever put in metre!) 
But he’d sent too many to a warmer 


place, ; 
So Maggy shut the door in his apostolic 
face. 


‘I say, Margot! , 
That's too bad, you know: 
My keys! my keys!’ exclaimed Saint 
Peter.” 


“Much too bad,” chorussed his com- 
panions. 

“Oh, no doubt, Maggy relented in 
time,” said one of them, “after she 
had frightened the apostolic suitor.” 

“I don’t know,” said Stephen. 
“Young ladies are cruel creatures.” 

“Ho, ho!” exclaimed the Rhymer, 
“that’s where youare, is it? A victim 
of feminine heartlessness. 


Perfida, sed quamvis perfida, cara tamen. 


Why not us tell your story? You need 
not name names, as the Speaker 
would say. It will do you good.” 

“I don’t suppose,” said Stephen, 
“it will do me any harm. The simple 
truth is that I was engaged to marry 
a young lady, with the approval of 
her father ; that, on her father’s 
death, her guardians declined to allow 
me to see her; and that my most 
intimate friend, having access to her, 
persuaded her to elope with him.” 

“You are laudably laconic,” said 
the Rhymer. “I hope the event has 
not turned you into a Byronic mis- 
anthrope. How old was the lady ?” 

“ Nearly seventeen.” 

“Ah, a child. You can’t blame 
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ker. She is too young to know her 
own mind. And the man you call 

our friend was not your friend. 

riends are few, Mr. Langton. Be 
your own friend. Take your own 
part. That is the best advice I can 
Ct you. And now, if it is not too 

te, and nobody objects, and the 
punch is not exhausted, I'll tell you a 
short story.” 

The offer was received with enthu- 
siasm. 

“A young man whom I knew fell 
in love. He was the son of a perpe- 
tual curate—which happily does not 
mean a man doomed to perpetual 
curacy. The lady whom he loved 
was the only child of the Lord of the 
Manor, a many-acred baronet. She 
was beautiful beyond the imagina- 
tion of man, of course. Cela va 
sans dire. When I last saw her she 
was a very puffy old personage.” 

“The hero of my story, whom I 
will call Smith to save trouble, was 
much given todreaming. He dreamt 
one night that a Greek book in his 
father’s library lay open before him, 
and that on one of the a single 
line stood out in red letters, and it 
was revealed to him that if he uttered 
that line thrice his lady-love would 
come to him wherever he was. But 
he could not, when he awoke, recol- 
lect the line ; and as he knew exactly 
as much Greek as Byron’s Donna 
Inez, it was not quite clear to him 
how to look for it. He felt sure, 
however, that if he saw the line he 


should eee it. 

“Now, though Smith was a dolt, 
Smith’s father was very much the 
reverse, and was the possessor of a 
very fair library, wherein there was 
much Greek. Smith astounded his 
father by suddenly taking tothe study 
of Greek. It was in a curious fashion 
though. He took the first Greek 
volume on a given shelf, seated him- 
self (he was a lazy rascal) in an easy 
chair, and looked carefully through it 
for a certain line. Smith’s father was 
amazed to see his son read Greek so 
rapidly. Being a very Low Church- 
man, and a firm believer in all 
manner of miracles, he began to think 
his son had the gift of tongues. Smith 
rattled away through Aischylus, 
Cosiein Homer, Herodotus, Pindar, 
and Plato, and a good many other 
feliows in the same line of business, 
at a pace unparalleled. 
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* But, as the Irish proverb hath it 


* Patience and perseverance 
Found a wife for his Reverence ;’ 


which, as priests of the Latin schism 

can’t by any possibility have wives, 

was rather a hard matter. And so at 

last the mighty line flashed upon 

Smith. This was it :— 

ov Tov ori, Tov Tov wow ori, Tov TOU 
wow ‘ort, Tov 


I’m not at all surprised at Smith’s 


oigees it. 

“Having recognized it, he toiled 
hard to learn it by heart. This did 
not take him above an hour anda 
* half. He carried away this famous 
line in his brain, and when he went 
to bed that night he uttered the 
spell. 

“At the first utterance of the 
magicalverse there was a sound as 
if water were being poured into a 
vessel, 

“At the second utterance of the 
magical verse there was a strong 
smell of brown Windsor soap. 

“At the third utterance of the 
magical verse the walls of the cham- 
ber opened, and the lady entered, 
sitting in her night-dress, with her 
feet in hot water.’ 

Here the Rhymer made an obsti- 
nate pause. 

“Did she speak f” asked Stephen. 
“What happened ?” 

“ I know nothing more. The canon 
says, Solus cum sold non presumitur 
orare. The young man is now a 
ee and pretty often in hot water 
himself.” 


Soon after this queer tale had been 
told, they went to bed, the Rhymer 
telling Stephen that he should be 
glad to meet him at breakfast. The 
other two gentlemen were off by an 
early coach to distant country parson- 


we Stephen awoke the next morning 
with the t-grandfather of head- 
aches. e@ was young, you know, 
and unaccustomed to punch. Much 
icy water scarcely removed the leaden 
oppression on his brow, and he felt 
ti ul that the breakfast hour was 


late. His new acquaintance had ap- 


pointed eleven. 
And at eleven they met. Every- 
body else in that sedate hostelry had 


breakfasted long before. With the 


sagacity whichexperience confers, the 
Rhymer colenel ‘Biephon to begin 
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with the soda and brandy, and then 
recommended him some anchovies 
done on toast. To his amazement, 
our tare 3 friend found he could 
eat. As to his companion, his appetite 
was Homezic. 

And, having elicited from Stephen 
his position in the world, and his 
utterly indefinite designs, he pro- 
ceeded to give him some excellent 
advice. As it turned out entirely 
useless, it is scarcely worth while to 
record it here. I am sure my readers 
would not take any of it. 

They were long over their break- 
fast. The Rhymer, as I must continue 
to call him, for Stephen was unable 
to extract his name from Frederic or 
anybody else in the establishment of 
the Faithfull, had nothing to do all 
the morning, and so, as he said, could 
indulge his laziness. So the ripe and 
thoughtful clergyman, whose humour 
— had not destroyed, and the mere 

y, dreamy and poetic, full of 
wonder as to what years might give 
him, gossipped loiteringly together 
over their coffee. 

Amid their gossip entered a singu- 
larly handsome young man, of the 
middle height, dressed in the utmost 
fashion. he affable Frederic ap- 
proached him, somewhat awed by an 
aristocratic apparition ofan order that 
coffee-room seldom saw. 

“Waiter,” he said, “is Mr. Langton 
staying here ?” 

“This is Mr. Langton, sir,” said 
Frederic. 

Stephen came forward. 

“Ah, Mr. Langton,” said the 
stranger, “you have forgotten me, no 
doubt. You were a boy when we 
met. My name is Branscombe—Ra- 
phael Branscombe. I heard you were 
in town from our friend Drax. and I 
thought you might be puzzled 
sometimes how to spend your even- 
ings, so I ae I'd ask you to look 
in upon us when you want amuse- 
ment. Claudia and I are at No. 
—— OClarges-street. Claudia told 
me to say she would always be glad 
to see you.” 

Which was quite true. When a 
note from Mr. Drax informed Ra- 
a among other things, that 

phen was in town, he at once said, 

“T shall look up that boy, Claudia !’ 

“What for?’ asked the Panther, 
well aware that her brother seldom 
did anything without a reason. 
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“Well, apart from the fact that he 


would be an ex good match 
for a certain young lady whom it is 
my duty to get married (Claudia 
winced), there is never any harm in 
the acquaintance of verdant boys with 
med PRA ee 

“ Don’t yictimize him, Raphael,” 
pleaded the Panther. 

“You have still a tendresse for him 
have you? Well, why should all old 
Page’s money go out of the family ? 
Send him a message, child.” 

“ You may fell him I shall always 
be glad to see him.” 

“Very well. Don’t be surprised if 
I bring him home to dinner.’ 

Raphael drove his mail-phaeton 


eastward — specially to call on 
Stephen. And, after the speech 
already narrated, he sat down, and 


called for a pint of claret, and the 
three entered into desultory converse. 
Raphael perceived that the Rhymer, 
whoever he might be, belonged to a 
higher order of mind than he com- 
monly encountered : whilethe Rhymer 
studied Raphael with much interest, 
as a variety of the human animal 
entirely new to him. I wish he had 
had to describe him rather than I. 

“Let me en you a drive, Mr. 
Langton,” said Raphael. “London is 
famous as possessing the most. beau- 
tiful suburbs of any city in the world. 
I’ve a pair of horses outside that 
want exercise, and I’ve nothing in 
the world to do this morning, so you'll 
be doing me a service by accepting.” 

Stephen accepted. phael took 
him through Brompton and Fulham, 
across Putney Bridge, that villanous 
old structure, up the hill to the heath, 
and then away to the right through 
Richmond Park, across Richmond 
Bridge, and along the banks of the 
Thames, through Twickenham and 
Teddington and Hampton Wick to 
Hampton Court. He put his horses 
up at the Toy, and showed Stephen 
the Palace, and then they lounged 
into the Tennis Court. 

“Do you play ?” said Raphael. 

“ No. ? 


“ Ah, that’s unlucky : ‘twould have 
gue you an appetite for a bit of 
uncheon. Here, marker, come and 


play.” 

estas beaten the marker with 
infinite ease—for, as I have said— 
Raphael was master of all games, he 
proposed that they should lunch. So 
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they returned to the Toy and re- 
freshed themselves, Stephen all the 
while wondering at his companion’s 
= and skilful style of doing every- 
thing. 

Retarnin , Raphael drove northward 
through Weston, getting into the Ux- 
bridge Road somewhere near Hanwell, 
and making his way through Ealing 
and Acton to homewards. It wasa 
long and pleasant drive ; there was 
life on the great roads in those days 
before steam ; and it was past five 
o'clock when Raphael pulled up in 
Clarges-street. 

“We dine at six,” he said to Ste- 
phen. “Comein. There will be no 
one but my sister, who'll forgive your 
dress. Come to my dressingroom 
and wash your hands.” 

Stephen presently found himself in 
the drawingroom alqne, his companion 
having excused himself to look after 
the wine. “I’m always my own 
butler,” he said, in his airy fashion. 
So Stephen lay back in a soft chair 
of ruddy velvet, and looked at the 
hot caverns of fire amid the coals in 
the grate, and dreamt. His heart was 
palpitating with a dread of Claudia, 
whose last words had told him that 
she hated him—and with a longing to 
subjugate and tame her, a wild and 
beautiful and queenly creature, with 
all the subtlety of womanhood, and all 
the strength of manhood. His quick 
brain went off in its usual way, com- 
bining, plotting, imagining scenes, and, 
with the vanity of inexperience, fancy- 
ing the Victory won. He was anew 

aschar. As he mentally revelled in 
a fine dramatic situation, in which 
the Panther was sobbing at his feet, 
the silence was disturbed by a rustle 
of silk, and a voice which he had 
never forgotten—a voice that he had 
heard imperious and imperial, that he 
had heard broken and beseeching, 
that he had heard whispering pas- 
sionately in his ear the strong tempta- 
tion of an offered love—said calmly, 

“ How do you do, Mr. Langton ys 
And they were seated ao each 
other and talked. And he looked in 
vain into those t black eyes for 
either —~ soft = of — - the 
angry glare of r he 
thou ht to himself, Ab, me, what 
do I[here? This woman is wise. I 


- a a, I as T am lost.” 
es, Stephen gton was wise 
enough to think thus. 
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In the calmest and most common- 
place way did Claudia Branscombe 
talk to Stephen concerning the news 
of Idlechester and Kingsleat. Lightly 
did she refer to Anne’s elopement, 
quoting the ancient proverb anent 
marrying in haste and repenting at 
leisure, and saying— 

“Poor child! A mere baby, and 


now Mrs. Morfill. I hope the young 
man will be kind to her; but his 
conduct shows that he is selfish, and 
selfish men have seldom much kind- 
ness.” 


“Only a brute could be unkind to 
her,” said Stephen. 

“What, are youin love with her 
still? You were very fortunate to 
lose her. Your own character—ex- 
cuse my frankness--has not yet 
much stability, and if you had mar- 
ried her it would have been terrible 
for both. You would have been like 
Well, comparisons are odious,” 
she said, laughing. “But I think it 
was well for you.” 

“ Possibly,” said Stephen. “One 
is not always perfectly satisfied with 
what ever y else professes to think 
the best thing that could happen, I 
had a certain faith and loyalty which 
Mrs. Morfiil’s conduct has shattered. 
I have now to recommence the world 
on a new principle.” 

+“ Don’t you think,” asked Claudia, 
“that you may be hasty in condemn- 
ing the whole of our sex because one 
little girl has been unfaithful ?” 

“ Ah, I wish I could tell. Nothing 
except experience will enable me to 
correct an error of that kind. Can 
you wonder that I am in a state of 
utter uncertainty ?” 

“ T don’t wonder, but I think you 
-would be wise not to come to hasty 
conclusions. However, it is an unim- 
portant matter to everyone but your- 

if. ” 


Raphael Branscombe presently 
joined them, and dinner was an- 
nounced. A good dinner, we ~~ be 
sure, at an establishment of which 
Raphael was the head. From the 
oysters and anchovy salad to the ice- 

udding—from the Montrachet to the 
Bhateau Yquem—everything was per- 
fect. Stephen, whose capacity for 
enjoyment was enviably complete, 
dined like an Emperor. 

By-and-by the Panther retired, and 
Raphael and Stephen were left alone. 
Their conversation was curious, 
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py artemtoct theother. Raph- 
ael regarded Stephen as a mere green- 
horn, a. foolish, lecanelannalt tear, 
who could be enticed into any kind 
of extravagance or absurdity, whereas 
Stephen had in him just so much of 
the poetic faculty as enabled him to 
detect what was false and forged, to 
shrink from what was ridiculous. 
Stephen thought Raphael a marvel- 
lous specimen of the human race, for 
beauty, for skill, for general clever- 
ness—nor ever suspected in him that 
astucity which lay at the base of his 
other qualities. The game, there- 
fore, which these two were playing, 
unconsciously, so far as one of these 
was concerned, was singular. Each 
imagined he knew the others cards 
and didn’t. 

“ Do you intend to remain long in 
London?” asked Raphael, in the 
course of conversation. 

“TI really have no decided inten- 
tion,” said Stephen. “It seems to 
me that for a man without any defi- 
nite object in life, London is about 
the best place to live.” 

“ Well, I don’t see why you should 
have no object in life,” returned 
Raphael ; “but that, of course, is 
your affair, only if you think of re- 
maining in town, you should belong 
to aclub, and I'll put your name down 
at the Chandos, if you like.” 

“ Tshall be very glad,” said Stephen. 

“And what are you going to do 
this evening ?” 

“This evening !” replied Stephen, 
in some amazement, looking at his 
watch. “ Why, it is ten o’clock now. 
I thought of going back to the Chap- 
ter Coffee-house in about an hour.” 

“ Just the time to begin the even- 
ing,” said Raphael. ‘ However, no- 
body can wonder at yourinexperience, 
seeing that you are fresh from an 
old-world place like Idlechester. But 
if you don’t mind making a night of 
it, you and I will turn out presently, 
after a cup of tea.” 

“T am at your service,” said 
Stephen. 

“ And if you mean to remain in 
town, don’t stay at that place in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. Let me find you 
— somewhere in this part of Lon- 

on.” 

Stephen assented, Raphael rang the 
bell, and sent for his valet. When 
Louis arrived, his master said— 

“Find Mr. Langton rooms some- 
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where between this and St. James’s 
Church. Let them be comfortable, 
but not extravagant. See that the 
cookery is good. And, if you knowa 
fellow who would do as Mr. Langton’s 
valet, tell me.” 

“T know precisely the man,” said 
Louis. “ His name is Auguste Lancel. 
He is just seeking employment.” 

“ Very well. Let me see him to- 
morrow. I can judge,” he said to 
Stephen, “ whether he is fit for any- 
thing ; and if he is, you can see him.” 

“T am sorry to give you so much 
trouble.” 

“You don’t give me any. It 
amuses me. I am delighted to be 
able to help anybody so thoroughly 
ignorant of the world as you are.’ 

“That’s no great compliment,” said 
Stephen. 

“Well, I'd willingly change places 
with you. You're about ten years 

ounger than I am; you're good- 
ooking and clever, and tolerably 
well off ; you’ve got the world before 

ou, and are quite ignorant of both the 

right and the dark side of it. You’re 
an uncommonly lucky fellow. I 
should like to be in your position.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Stephen, “I 
shall belaughed at for my ignorance.” 

“Why not? Those who laugh at 
you will be people who overestimate 
the value of their own knowledge. I 
think I know the world as well as 
most men, and I have long been of 
opinion that it is not worth knowing. 

onestly,” said Raphael, “I envy 
you.” 

They passed to the drawingroom, 
where the Panther gave them coffee ; 
gave them also music and song: have 
we not heretofore heard the passionate 
melody throb through that white 
throat of hers? I don’t quite know 
how she felt that evening. For this 
supercilious boy her kirtle had fallen 
in vain; he had refused her, he 
had pitied her. Now, the love 
which caused him to refuse and 
pity her was wholly frustrate. Now, 

e might think otherwise. Now, 
also, the plot to which ‘for her 
father’s sake she had pledged herself 
was frustrate. True, if she married 
this boy, there would be money 
enough to live at ease ; and he would 
be a docile husband. But as I am 
analyzing a lady’s thoughts, I must 
here remark that there arose to dis- 
turb her calculations a vision of 
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a handsome baronet, superbly ap- 
parelled, magnificent in moustache. 

Strange to say, Sir Arthur Willes- 
den had made an impression on 
Claudia. I really had hoped that my 
Panther was above womanish weak- 
nesses—notso. You see, she wanted to 
be tamed, to be tyrannized over, to be 
lashed into obedience. The man to 
do this came not: she, with wistful 
eyes desiring a master, imagined 
strength of will and stern resolvein this 
Sir Arthur Willesden, simply because 
hé was big and muscular and looked 
as if he could knock down an ox. 
Tis the way with womankind: if 
they cannot find the right man the 
endow some utterly wrong man wit 
the requisite characteristics. 

Well, this night Claudia was affable 
to Stephen, and sang and played for 
him, and chatted pleasantly with-him, 
and expressed a hope that he would 
not let Raphael lead him into mis- 
chief. Raphael’s | sear reply was 
the production of some remarkably 
fine cavendish. 

“By mischief, my sister means 
smoke,” said Raphael; “ but she 
doesn’t object to it.” 

She did not, as we know. 

“Ts that wonderful old grandfather 
of yours still flourishing!” asked 
Raphael. “I remember his bringing 

ou to see us one morning at Kings- 
am heaven knows how many years 
ago. Claudia petted you, and I scolded 
her afterwards for falling in love with 


u. 

The Panther looked fierce. 

“My grandfather is in very good 
condition,” said Stephen, “though he 
is growing old, like the rest of us. I 
assure you, Mr. Branscombe, I have 
often great difficulty in assuring = 
self that I am the unfortunate little 
schoolboy whom your sister petted. 
Indeed 1 am sometimes doubtful as 
to the reality of even later events.” 

“ He’s not such a fool as he looks,” 
thought the Seraph. 

“He has not forgotten,” thought 
the Panther. 

No: he was not a fool, this Stephen 
Langton ; nor had he forgotten. He 
could not comprehend Raphael Brans- 
combe’s friendly interest in him and 
his affairs ; but he knew there must 
be some reason for it, and he waited 
for time to reveal that reason. And 
he had not forgotten even the flavour 
of the peach which the beautiful 

3 
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Claudia had given him, so many years 
ago—or the touch of her lips when 
he lay in bed at Kingsleat, and she 
and the bishop’s wife curvetted like 
a couple of young fillies, unrestrained 
by his childish presence—still less 
that moment when she had thrown 
herself into his arms, and he had re- 
jected her. Nothing did he forget ; 

ut he could not understand on what 
terms they were to meet in future ! 
Were they enemies or friends, or 
coldly neutral ? 

He did not know. Did she ? 

Stephen made a night of it. It 
was midnight when Raphael and he 
left the Panther to her own devices. 
They went away to the Chandos 
Club, where Raphael gave Stephen 
his first lesson in billiards, and intro- 
duced him to a very select circle of 

leasant fellows, given to bad habits. 
t was exactly six when he reached 
the Chapter Coffee-house, and went 
to bed. It was two in the afternoon 
when he came down to breakfast the 
next day. 
Raphael did not resign his office as 
= and guide. Ina very few 
ays Stephen found himself comfort- 
ably established in rooms in Jermyn- 
street, with Auguste Lancel in at- 
tendance ; and he very much enjoyed 
his new style of life. He seemed to 
take to it naturally. Dressed by the 
most fashionable tailors, Stephen 
Langton, if he had suddenly appeared 
in the High-street of Idlechester, 
would scarcely have been recognised 
by Jack Winslow or his aunt Harriet. 
The Panther was quite amazed at his 
development. 

And not the Panther only. Hum- 
phrey Morfill, having arranged all 
matters of business satisfactorily, 
came from Wetheral to London with 
full intent to conquer the world, He 
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had married Anne Page, as he in- 
tended ; why should he not carry out 
his other intentions ? True, he hadn’t 
as much money with her as he ex- 
pected ; and for this he often, with 
a want of logic of which a Cambridge 
man should have been ashamed, 
blamed his unoffending little wife. 
But a couple of thousand a year was 
a ne start, and Humphrey was re- 
solved not to lose a single chanct. 
His ambition was almost a mania. 

He came to town, and took a house 
in Mesopotamia, which Lady Morley 
christened Cubitopolis. He entered 
himself at the Middle Temple, and 
took to the study of law with avidity. 
He left his wife a good deal alone, of 
necessity. When Stephen knew of 
their being in town, he called at once, 
and his unfaithful sweetheart was 
astounded to see him so complete a 
man of fashion. The Panther also 
called, under Raphael’s orders, and 
found Humphrey, who chanced to be 
at home, excessively glad to find any- 
body who would occasionally enter- 
tain his wife in his absence ; and the 
result was that, all previous occur- 
rences apparently forgotten, Mr. and 
Mrs. Morfill, and Mr. and Miss Brans- 
combe, and Mr. Langton, associated 
very freely and pleasantly. Raphael, 
however, did not call on the Morfills 
for some time after their arrival in 
London. When he did, and it was 
over, as Claudia and he were walk- 
ing homeward, the Seraph said— 

“ What a devilish pretty little thing 
she is! I wish I had seen her in 
time.” 

Sweet Anne Morfill was at the same 
moment thinking that she had never 
seen so fascinating a man as Mr. Ra- 
phael Branscombe, but she did not 
mention this idea to her husband. 


CHAPTER XV. 


MR.AND MRS. MORFILL. 


Humparey Morrttt and his wife, 
in Mesopotamia, were not perhaps as 
happy as they ought to have been. 
And the reason was tolerably clear. 
Humphrey, to begin with, had never 
loved the pretty little infantile crea- 
ture whom he had married. Indeedit 
may fairly be stated that he had 
never loved anyone except himself. 


His sole object had been to obtain a 
wife with money, and in this he had 
succeeded. Sweet Anne Page, on 
the other hand, had lived all her life 
in a delicious dream of love ; she was 
a child still, and did not know what 
love meant; but she assuredly ex- 
pected a kind of chivalrous deference 
which Humphrey Mortill did not 


weil 
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give her. In truth, he gave her 
something very different. He washer 
tyrant. He had already regretted 
the position in which he had placed 
himself. More than once had he 
considered it an inexcusable blunder 
to have sacrificed that fine intellect 
of his for a couple of thousand a 
year. The thing was done, but he 
could not help behaving to his bride 
as if he thought she ought to be 
ashamed of herself. Of course the 
poor child, who at any rate fancied 
she loved him, could not comprehend 
his horrible baseness. 

Still he managed to make her 
extremely unhappy. He treated her 
in a very childish fashion. The 
method of the marriage had made 
him master of the money, and he 
took the earliest possible opportunity 
of showing her that it was so. He 
soon taught her to consider herself 
dependent on him. Gladly would she 
have been dependent on any creature 
who showed her the love for which 
she craved eternally : but this Hum- 
phrey would show her none. Indeed 

e had none to show. 

Ido not blame this man. There 
are beings—I suppose I must say 
human beings—who ‘do not know 
the meaning of /ove—the utmost to 
which they can rise is affection. The 
passionate love wherewith a man 
(who is a man) can love a wife, ora 
sister, a son or a daughter, is to them 
unintelligible. So much the better 
for them perhaps; who knows? 
Never is there great love without 
great grief. I fancy Humphrey Mor- 
fill a se to this class—to this 
pitiable or enviable class, I know not 
which. At any rate he was a man 
capable of being extremely affection- 
ate, and quite incapable of loving. 
Ah me, that terrible incapacity! You 
who have loved, and have through 
your love been compelled to endure 
grief unutterable, torture such as 
would have maddened Prometheus, 
‘The vulture at his vitals and the links 

Of the lame Lemnian festering in his 

flesh,” 


take my word for it that this is 
infinitely better than not to have 
tested 


“ The cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison flowers, and all the 
measureless ill.” 


And you affectionate men—and wo- 
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men, if indeed there be any affection- 
ate women—God help ye all! Why 
were ye not cows ? ruminating ani- 
mals ? chewers of the cud? 

Little Anne would, I think, have 
been happy enough with even an 
affectionate husband if only her hus- 
band had not been tyrannical. But 
Humphrey was a tyrant of the coolest 
order. e wore no glove over the 
steel gauntlet. He was her master, 
and took every opportunity of lettin 
her know it. So Anne was wretche 
enough ; and you cannot be sur- 
prised if she was extremely glad 
to see anybody who was not her 
husband. Especially as her husband 
spent long matutine hours at the 

emple, with an eye to the Solicitor- 
Generalship—et cetera. 

So she welcomed Claudia, whom in 
her babyhood she had feared. She 
had learned that a petticoated tyrant 
with a ridingwhip is more endurable 
than the tyrannic husband whose 
frown is torture. As to the Panther, 
it must be confessed that her first 
visit to the Mesopotamian-terrace 
was not satisfactory. She felt that 
she had been rather such to her little 


-friend. She thought the best way of 


dealing with the matter was to laugh 
it offaltogether. She managed pretty 
well, but there was a little prelimin- 
ary shyness. It is not orale who 
has the coolness of the Eton boy 
who happened to dine with Keate 
on a long-standing invitation on the 
very day when that best of head 
masters had had to administer a 


flogging. 

oT love not seen you for a long 
time,” said the Doctor. 

“Not this side of me, sir,” re- 
sponded his promising alumnus. 

But Anne, who had quite forgiven 
the Panther her trifling tyrannies 
was delighted to find anyone who 
would comfort her. Poor child, she 
wanted comfort. Naturally dull, the 
dreadful fact that Humphrey had 
married her merely as a matter of 
convenience had not yet occurred to 
her. Naturally obedient, she had not 
thought of rebelling against the 
routine to which he had condemned 
her. And here, I t to say, 
Claudia was her accomplice—nay, her 
prompter—in naughtiness. Claudia 
told her that, as the actual owner of 
the pro on which her penniless 


husband lived, she ought er 
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plenty of enjoyment. Thereby Claudia 
gave a considerable amount of trouble 
to Mr. Humphrey Morfill, who spent 
a great deal of his time in proving to 
his wife that it was necessary toavoid 
extravagance. A little pleasure, plea- 
santly given, would have satisfied 
her. She was not exorbitant in her 
demands. If he had loved her, he 
could have supplied what she needed 
with infinite ease. But love teaches 
lessons not to be learnt elsewhere. 

Stephen was too proud not to visit 
her. Between them there was no ex- 
planation. Indeed Stephen would 
not have listened toa word. He had 
made up his mind that love wasa 
swindle, a sell. He had come to 
consider religion cant and morality 
a myth. It is a mental and moral 
disease, this, to which young men of 
any brain are subject, and which 
they take with special readiness if 
they happen to encounter a disap- 
pointment. They argue from the 
particular to the universal in deli- 
cious deference of Aldrich. My 
friend Stephen, having been jilted by 
a plump child of the most infantile 
character, came to the terribly tra- 
gical conclusion that all women were 
false. He had never known a wo- 
man. But, if ever he had been right 
in arguing, from sweet Anne Page to 
every creature that wears petticoats, 
aaa that have justified him in de- 
nying the inspiration of the New Tes- 
tament? I am inclined to think not. 
Raphael Branscombe saw a good 
deal of Mrs. Morfill. As thus Hum- 
phrey spent his morningsattheTemple, 
Anne, weary of her loneliness, took re- 
fuge with herfriend the Panther. The 
Seraph, discovering this, and having 
a constitutional tendency to amuse 
himself, was wont to lounge into his 
sister’s apartments, and talk to Anne. 
Claudia, we know, had plenty of 
morning visitors, so Raphael had 
ample time to flirt with this inno- 
cent child. And he didit. And it 
looked very much as if she liked it. 
One evening, as he was smoking alone 
in his sanctum, Claudia made her 
way thither. It showed the Pan- 
ther’s daring. Raphael had strictly 
rohibited all invasion there. But 


Ylaudia, at about midnight, majestic: 
in a rustling purple silk, entered the 
room in which the Seraph sat. 
almost surprised him : 
more. 


It 
cannot say 





Sweet Anne l’uge. 
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But he merely removed from his 
lips the amber mouthpiece of a 
hookah from which he had been 
drawing cool draughts of fragrant 
smoke, and said— 

“ Well ?” 

The Panther was not easily shut 
up. She settled herself tidily and 
gracefully in an easy chair, and said, 
very ine 

“T want to speak to you, Raphael.” 

“Talk away, child,” he replied. 

“What is there between you and 
Anne Page?” she asked peremp- 
torily. 

“A husband, my dear,” he said. 
At least, if by Anne Page you mean 
your nice little friend, Mrs. Morfill.” 

“ Raphael,” she said, with eager 
earnestness, “I implore you to leave 
them alone. Poor little Anne! She 
has married a man who does not love 
her, and she has not learnt the mean- 
ing of love herself. Don’t be cruel 
to them, Raphael. I know how 
dangerous you are. They have done 
you no harm ?” 

The Seraph rose from his seat, 
dropping the mouthpiece of his 
hookah, and stood with his back to 
the fire. He seemed to deliberate 
for a minute or two. Then he spoke. 

“Claudia, I thought better of you. 
They have done me no harm! They 
have simply deprived me of a plea- 
sant and ample income which I could 
have commanded. If I had seen 
Anne Page ten minutes before she 
ran away with this young fellow, do 
you think she would have gone? 
She’s a mere child : a man need not 
be proud of winning her : she would 
have said yes to any man.” 

“Then why be vexed about it ?” 
said the Panther. “She is not fit to 
be your wife. And there are plenty 
of girls with twice the money who 
would be glad to marry you. Why 
not leave her alone ?” 

“ Are you a Branscombe, Claudia ?” 
asked Raphael. “ What, do you think 
I care for the silly child and her two 
thousand a year! Not but what, 
pretty as she is, I might have mar- 
ried her had I seen her in time—but 
I care no more about it than I care 
what I shall have for dinner to-mor- 
row. 

“ Then,” said Claudia, aftera pause, 
“why do you waste so much time 
upon her? Why do you make her 
like you ?” 
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Raphael gave utterance to a sar- 
donie laugh, but made no reply. 

“Tell me,” said the Panther. 

“Tell you what, child ?” 

“Why you flirt with that poor little 
Anne Morfill till she wishes her hus- 
band was hanged.” 

“* My dear Claudia, I shall continue 
to think you are a Branscombe, even 
against the strong evidence to the 
contrary you have just given. But 
you are a strange girl, and I think 
you had better go to bed.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Simply that you are losing that 
piquant perspicacity which used to 
distinguish you. Here you are ask- 
ing me why [I flirt with your little 
bride ¢ Have you ever asked a cat 
why it chases mice; or, if that simile 
is not poetic enough for your taste, 
can you tell me why a falcon kills 
smaller birds? If you desire to re- 
monstrate, Claudia, io all means lec- 

‘ture your frivolous, flippant, little 
friend. Cry Ware hawk. Give her 
the very best advice, moral, religious, 
social. I hope it will do her good.” 


“T can’t think what you see in her,” 


said the Panther, meditatingly. 

“Dear me, can’t you? Why, a 

lump morsel of flesh and blood and 
ovingness—that’s all; and that’s 
enough to tempt any man to delicious 
morsiuncule. She’s not a marvel of 
the jungle, like you—a terror to mild 
men—a creature to be tamed with a 
wrist of steel and a lash of wire. No, 
she’s all love and melting sweetness, 
like a candied conserve of the East.” 

“Well, I shall warn her,” said 
Claudia. 

“Do, and discharge your conscience. 
If you warn her against me, and make 
her afraid of me, you will increase 
my amusement, and I doubt whether 
you will decrease her danger. That is 
an affair entirely for your considera- 
tion. Meanwhile, my dear Claudia, 
permit me to say that J warn you.” 

“Oh, you're not going to frighten 
me,” said the Panther, frightened all 
the while. 

“You mistake me. I do not wish 
to warn you against advising your 
friend. I*wish you in that to do ex- 
actly what you deem wisest. But I 
warn you against too intimate a flirt- 
ation with that blockhead Willesden.” 

“What do you mean?” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

“Be calm—that’s a good girl. I 
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have not the least fear that you will 
do anything silly. The men of our 
family have always been sans peur, 
and the women, sans reproche—an ex- 
cellent way of dividing the old motto. 
But Willesden can’t marry, you know; 
and if you flirt too much with him 
there may be talk ; and if any talk 
comes to my ears, you know | must 
shoot him, which would be devilish 
inconvenient for all parties. So be 
prudent; I don’t see what there is to 
admire in such alarge awkward mass 
of jewellery and Eau-de-Cologne— 
but that’s your affair.” 

“Well, good night, Raphael,” said 
Claudia ; “I shall warn her.” 

And she did. She got her into her 
bedroom. at her next visit, and told 
her it’ was very wrong to flirt so much 
with Raphael. Anne became mutin- 
ous. 

“ Flirt !” she said. ‘‘ What do you 
mean by flirting? I merely talk to 
Mr. Branscombe, and not half as much 
as you do to Sir Arthur Willesden. 
You seem to forget that I am a mar- 
ried woman now.” 

“ Mr. Morfill wouldn’t like it,” 
said the Panther, amused at her lit- 
tle friend’s assumption of dignity. 

“Then Mr. Morfill should not leave 
me alone all day, without any amuse- 
ment, and come home to dinner as 
stupid and cross as he can be. He is 
living on my money, and he ought to 
know better.” 

The meekest little women in the 
world get a spirit in them when con- 
scious of possessing money. 

“TI mean to do just as I like, 
Claudia,” she continued. “ Mr. Brans. 
combe is very pleasant to talk to, and 
he won’t eat me, I suppose, though he 
is your brother ; and I really think 
you had better attend to your own 
affairs.” 

Claudia was both amused and 
amazed at herfriend’s rebellious spirit. 
Being a wife, the young lady consi- 
dered herself in a rank above all un- 
married women ; she thought it im- 

rtinent of Claudia to venture t 

ecture her. Marriage had conferre< 

a funny kind of dignity upon her; 
so the Panther’s lecture had no effect, 
save perhaps to increase Anne’s in- 
terest in her intercourse with Raphael, 
by reason of its appearing perilous. 

As to Raphael, when Claudia left 
him on the evening of her lecture, he 
fell to soliloquy. 
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“T rather like the little girl,” he 
said to himself. “She's a dainty pet. 
Emilia is a fine woman, no doubt ; 
and Fiordilisa is a girl out of Shake- 
speare, as poetic as she is beautiful ; 
and, by Jove ! I wish I was back with 
her in Isola Rossa. But this little 
Morfill is such a lump of sweetness ; 
she’d melt in a fellow’s mouth like a 
very ripe greengage ; and then that 
villain Morfill stole her—stole her 
from me, too, the unprincipled repro- 
bate. “Iwould be a fine thing to re- 
venge myself upon him by carrying 
off his wife.” 

So Claudia’s remonstrance rather 
increased her brother’s tendency to 
flirt with Mrs. Morfill. And, a few 
days later, he made a movement in 
advance. The scene was Claudia’s 
drawingroom ; the Panther was sing- 
ing divinely for Sir Arthur's delecta- 
tion; Raphael was talking in low 
tones to Anne. 

“How delightfully your sister 
sings !” she had said. 

“Not half so delightfully as you 
talk. I could listen to your pretty 
prattle for ever.” 

“You speak as if I was a child,” 
she said. 

“So you are, and a very charming 
child, too. Why, you are not ashamed 
of being young, surely ?” 

“Tf Tam old enough to be mar- 
ried, I ought not to be treated like a 
child,” she replied, with petty fret- 
fulness. 

“T never said you were old enough 
to be married. But never mind: I'll 
treat you with the greatest respect in 
future—just as if you were fifty.” 

“O,no! Don’t do that.” 

“T shall not see you to-morrow 
morning, I suppose. Claudia is going 
to be out all day. By the way, can 
one ever find Mr. Morfill at home ?” 

“Very seldom ; he generally goes 
to the Temple the moment breakfast 
is over.” 

“And you are all alone? Well, I 
think I shall call to-morrow morning, 

see if I can find him.” 

“T don’t think it will be any use,” 
said Anne, “ unless I tell him to wait 
at home for you.” 


“Don’t on any account interfere 


with his business for me.” 

And she did not. By some curious 
caprice, Humphrey lounged longer 
over his breakfast than usual, that 


next morning. He found something 
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in the newspaper to interest him. 
Anne thought he was never going. 
But he went at last, after giving 
orders about the dinner two or three 
times over. He liked a good dinner 
after his work—not what Raphael 
would have called a good dinner, but 
something full flavoured and substan- 
tial. None of your delicate entrées 
and curious wines for Mr. Morfill : 
leg of mutton, sirloin, steak, Reid’s 
stout, Carbonell’s fruitiest port— 
these were his favourite eatables and 
drinkables. He was not refined. He 
liked onions. 

In the course of the morning 
Raphael appeared, regretted that Mr. 
Morfill was not at home, and sat 
down for a chat with Mrs. Morfill. 
She was looking very nice. There 
was a rosy flush, and childish fresh- 
ness, about her ; a deal of pink inher 
print dress, of coral and cream in her 
complexion, of loving innocence in 
her soft glance. Raphael thought 
her the prettiest specimen of babyish 
beauty he had ever seen. 

“T should like to put you under a 
glass case, Mrs. Morfill,” he said, 
“and keep you in my own room to 
look at.” 

“Make me a prisoner, as Hum- 
phrey does. I’m sure I wish he was 
anything but a lawyer ; he slaves at 
it night and day, and I get no 
pleasure at all.” 

“What would you like? You 
ought to be playing Les Graces 
with a dozen other little girls upon 
a green lawn under shady trees.”’ 

“* That’s the way with you all,” she 
said, with a provoking pout. “You 
talk to me as if I was a baby. 
Humphrey always does. And Claudia 
used to, at Kingsleat ; but I’m better 
off than she is; I am married, at 
— and I don’t think she ever will 

e 


“Don’t you sometimes wish your- 
self unmarried ?” said the Seraph, 
laughing. 

“Indeed I do, every day of my 
life. What induced me to marry 
Humphrey I can’t think. I should 
have been better off with Stephen.” 

“You should have waited for me.” 

“OQ, you’re too old. And you think 
me a mere baby, I know.” 

“T think you the most beautiful 
creature I ever saw in my life,” he 
said seriously. ‘ And as I have said 
before, your youth is only too valu- 
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able a possession. We all get old 
fast enough. But you will always be 
young, I believe.” 

“You are laughing at me, Mr. 
Branscombe. You think I am not fit 
to be anybody’s wife—only fit for a 
hoop or. a skipping-rope.” 

“T wish you were my wife,’ he 
said. “I wish I had seen you in 
time.” 

“You vain being! So you really 
have conceit enough to fancy that [ 
should have liked you better than 
Humphrey.” 

She sprung up from her seat, and 
danced round the room, laughing and 
clapping her hands. 

“Tam sure you would,” he said. 
“ More than that, I am sure you like 
me better now.” 

“Go away! go away! 
getting naughty. 
bell and order 
carriage.’” 

“Don’t you think you could be 
serious for a minute ?” he said. 

“No, not half a minute—not a 
second,” 

She had taken a long scarf, and 
was vainly trying to use it as a skip- 
ping-rope. 

“Now, do sit down, just for a 
moment. I want to talk to you.” 

“But I don’t in the least want 
to talk to you. I think I shall send 
out and buy a skipping-rope. I won- 
der what the dignified Mr. Morfill 
will say when he comes home to 
dinner if he finds me skipping in the 


= 

phael rose from his seat, and 
tried to catch her arm, she ran away. 
He followed her. In a moment the 
chase had become exciting. The room 
was large, with much heavy furniture 
in it, in the regular Mesopotamian 
style ; so there were plenty of oppor- 
tunities for dodging. But the young 
lady’s foot caught in a rug; she 
almost fell; and before she could 
recover herself, Raphael had over- 
taken her. 

She was an infantin his grasp. He 
coolly took her hands in one of his, 
and returned to his chair, and made 
her sit upon his knee. 

“ Now, young bay he said, “ you 
are my prisoner, and I can punish you 
for all the trouble you have given me.” 


You are 
I shall ring the 
‘Mr. Branscombe’s 


“O let me go, let me go, please. If I 


Humphrey were to come! I'll scream, 
Mr. reeonbe, I will, positively.” 
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“No, you won’t. Come, I want a 
quiet talk, so sit still and let us have 
it.” 

“Let me go to my own seat, then.” 

“And run away again? Not ex- 
actly. No, you'll stay where you are. 
Come, let me put your hair back out 
of your eyes.” 

er abundant hair had fallen over 
her brow amid their romp. He 
smoothed it gently back. Then he 
kissed her forehead, bringing up a 
blush to brighten all her beautiful 
young face. . 

“OQ, Mr. Branscombe, you are very 
very wicked ! Let me go, do please let 
me go !” 

“No, child. I want to ask you a 
question. Look at me now, and an- 
swer truly, just as if you were saying 
your catechism.” 

“Well, what is it ? I will answer 
ifvou'll promise to let me go.” 

“Very well, I promise. Do you 
think,” he asked, slowly and deliber- 
ately, “ that if you had met me in 
time, you could have loved me ?” 

Anne’s bright young beauty was 
reddened this time by a more vivid 
blush. Her long eyelashes drooped 
to veil hereyes. She did not speak. 

“ Answer !” he said in a passionate 
whisper. 

She said not a word. 

“ Answer!” again he said, pressing 
her closely to his breast—so closely 
that it was almost pain. 

For sole reply she hid her face on 
his shoulder, and burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“O, my darling,” he exclaimed. 
“ My poor little pet ! My sweet love !"’ 
And all the while he rained kisses on 
her brow, her eyelids, her lips. And 
all the while she clung to him, qui- 
vering with ecstacy. She did not 
want to escape, now. She lay in his 
arms like a bird in its nest. 

“ Kiss me!” he exclaimed, in the 
imperious tones of passion. “ Kiss 
me! Speak tome! Call me by my 
name !” 

She kissed him with clinging kisses, 
honey-sweet, fragrant as the jasmine’s 
breath. And she looked at him with 
bright, loving, fearless eyes, from 
which all tears had passed. she 
said, in alow voice like the coo of 
the doveathat haunted her father’s 
dlechester garden— 

“ T love you, Raphael.” 











Biessep be the hands that preserve 
to aftertimes all sorts of interesting 
memoranda, letters, trifles, documents 
of the passing day, whether they il- 
lustrate the course of history, or social 
usages, or the business or the sports 
of country or district! In fifty years’ 
time such notes and papers become 
very interesting, a hundred years 
later, most valuable to the historian 
or archologist, and after the lapse of 
some centuries they become part and 
parcel of national treasures not to be 
parted with for any consideration. 

In the archives of our old families 
lie neglected many curious pieces of 
information, which, if coud copied 
and sent to magazines, or local news- 
papers, would greatly interest thgr 
readers, and contribute to the preser- 
vation of valuable material for his- 
tory. Such good office has been done by 
E. Drenber Dunbar, Esq., late Captain 
in 2ist Fusiliers, for a north-eastern 
district of Scotland, under the circum- 
stances thus described in the short 
preface to his valuable work :—* 

“When arranging the family papers at 
Duaffus House, Gordonstown, and Lesmur- 
die Cottage, the residences respectively of 
my brother, Sir Archibald Dunbar, my 
cousin, Sir Alexander Gordon Cumming, 
and my kinsman, Captain James Stewart, 
I occasionally found documents which ap- 

red to me to throw considerable light 
on old social life, or to be otherwise interest- 
ing, and which I therefore sent to the local 
press.” 

THE WHEREABOUTS OF MORAY. 


The province of Moray, to which the 
extracts chiefly refer, anciently in- 
cluded the counties of ee or 
Elgin, and Nairn, and parts of Banff 
ma Inverness. Looking on the map 
of Scotland the district is seen, 
traversed in a Northern direction by 
the Findhorn, West, and the Spey, 
East, these rivers towards the South 
being separated by the Monagh Lea 
—_ Wood or Gray Bog) mountains. 

he soil generally isopen and gravelly, 
with some deep loams and clays. 
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The coast running east and west, 
and the district thus facing the open 
Northern Sea, a casual map-inspector 
would be inclined to compassionate 
the inhabitants during the cold 
season ; but they are not at all to be 
pitied. “The climate is mild and 
dry, and the county has been called 
the Devonshire of Scotland, the 
mountains of Aberdeenshire and 
Banfishire protecting it from the 
cold moist winds of the German 
Ocean.”t West of the mouth of the 
Findhorn lie the sand dunes of Cul- 
bin (Fair Wood), occupying three 
square miles of extent, and some of 
them rising to the height of 118 feet. 
The chief products of this region are 
oats, wheat, and turnips ; it exports 
grain, cattle, salmon, and timber. 
The inhabitants do not trouble them 
selves with manufactures of any ex- 
tent except those of wool and malt 
liquors. 
EDUCATION. 


The contents are subjected to a 
certain classification, the first subject 
being by right—EpucaTion, We are 
informed that King’s College, Aber- 
deen, was the favoured Alma Mater 
of the youth of the province of 
Moray, the students being designated 
by the barbarous names of Bajans, 
Semies, Tertians, and Magistrands in 
succession, during their four years’ 
stay in college. Dr. Reid, whose 
metaphysical works are still in favour, 
was elected in 1752 professor of 
moral philosophy in King’s College, 
Aberdeen. He introduced some use- 
ful reforms, which, as we learn from 
the text, were afterwards neglected. 
The following extract is taken from 
a letter of his to Archibald Dunbar, 
Esq., of Newton, at Duffus:— 

“Your concern that the behaviour of 
your sons be narrowly looked aftcr is most 
natural. I can assure you that for some 


years past we have been using our best 
skill and application for that purpose. 
While the students were scattered over the 
town in private quarters, and might dis- 


and Family Papers. By E. Dunbar Dunbar, (late) Captain 21st Fusiliers. First and 
Second Series. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


+ Chambers’s Cyclopedia—Elginshire. 
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pose of themselves as they pleased but at 
school hours, we found it impossible to 
keep them from low or bad company if they 
were so disposed. But they are on a very 
different footing since they lived within the 
college. We need but look out at our 
windows to see when they rise and go to 
bed. They are seen nine or ten times 
throughout the day statedly by one or 
other of the masters. . . They are shut 
up within walls by nine at night. We 
charge those that are trusty and diligent 
with the oversight of such as we suspect 
to be otherwise, and I verily believe there 
are few boys so narrowly lookt after, or 
so little exposed to temptations to vice at 
home as with us at present.” 


The expenses of college life were 
50 merks* per quarter at the 
first table, 40 shillings at second. 
A student paid 27 shillings for the 
season, his furniture being bedstead, 
tables, chimney grate, and fender, 
all other luxuries to be provided for 
by himself. The master’s fee was 
two guineas ; that of the professors 
of Greek and philosophy, five shil- 
lings. Not very oppressive all this. 

A letter from Dr. Senne Bishop 
of Moray, to Archibald Dunbar of 
Duffus, and dated Edinr, April 23rd, 
1754, is characteristic. He scruples 
to recommend a Presbyterian tutor, 
and is no more loyal to George II. 
than is absolutely necessary. 


“There is a young man, Mr. Alexr. 
Diack, just now governor to the master of 
Elphinstone’s sons, who is well and fully 
recommended to me. And as Mr. 
Elphinstone’s sons have finished their home 
education, Mr. Diack leaves the family at 
Whitsunday next. Heis a good scholar, of 
modest behaviour, and of virtuous charac- 
ter. He understands the learned languages, 
the French, mathematics, and writes a fine 
hand; so that so far I think he will fit 
your purpose. I believe he has not, nor, 
as I am informed, will he take the oaths, 
but I think you need not mind that qualifi- 
cation, as Mr. Elphinstone, who is an officer 
in the army, made no scruple as to that 
point, nor indeed does any gentleman in 
this country mind it at all, as they make 
those gentlemen who perform the part of 
pedagogues, pass under the name of clerk, 
or factor, or what they please. He has 
twelve guineas a year where he now serves, 
and if he answers the good character I have 
heard of him, it will be money well laid 
out. I cannot in conscience recommend 
any of our new-fashioned blades. . . So 
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I hope you will not take it amiss if I de- 
cline providing you in a Presbyterian 
Dominie or a Libertin Whig. I wish you 
and your family too well to do you such an 
ill offer.” 


The same gentleman, Archibald 
Dunbar, was evidently a considerate 
man. After entertaining a French 
master at his house, and allowing him 
a guinea 4 quarter for each of his five 
pupils, he declares that “any person 
of tolerable taste or skill in the 
French language will feel that there 
never will be such another man in 
his way in our country.” 

The good opinion which dancing 
masters, in later times appear to have 
entertained of themselves is either in- 
stinctive, or else was handed down to 
them from Mr. William Badhame, 
whose receipt to one of Lord Dutfus’s 
sons runs thus :— 


®“T William Badhame, danceing master 
in Edinburgh, be the tenor hereof, grant 
me to have received from Master James 
Sutherland, Advocat, the sum of fiiftie 
punds, Scots money, in full contenta- 
tion and satisfaction for all due me for 
danceing on accompt of Mistris Elizabeth 
Sutherland, his sister, preceeding the date 
of thir presents. And by thir presents it 
is provided that in case the said Mistris 
Elizabeth shall at any time happen to come 
where I, the said William Badhame shall 
at any time be teaching danceing, I oblidge 
myselfe upon the payment of sixteen punds 
Scots, to perfect her, oblidgeing myself and 
my heirs to warrand thir presents good, 
valid, and effectuall of all that I can clame 
of the said Mrs. Elizabeth Sutherland, any 
manner of way, at all hands and against-all 
deadly as law will. Consentin thir presents 
be insert and restrat in the books of council 
or session, or in any other Judge's Court 
books compitent within this realme, therein 
to remain ad ffuturam rei memoriam and 
constituts my prors, &c. 

“In witness whereof (wryten by George 
Keith writer in Edinburgh), I have sub- 
scribed thir presents in Edinburgh, the 
eighteen tday of Septer, Javij (1700) and 
ffour years, before witnesss, James Donald- 
son, merchant in Edinburgh and the said 
George Keith wryter hereof. 


“Wa. BapHAM.” 
** J. Donaldson, witnes. 
Geo, Keith, witnes. 


If the great Mons. Mocquard or 
the greater Herr Bismark, wished to 





* The English mark was 13s. 4d., and as the Scotch shilling was only worth an Eng- 
lish penny, the Aberdeen merk was consequently only 1s. 14d. 
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incapacitate the other by a written 
document from doing his master any 
injury, could he have used more com- 
prehensive or binding language? It 
is to be feared that the fee mentioned 
in next document (a governess’s pro- 
posal) is to be measured by Scots’, 
not by sterling money. 


“To THe mucH Honovurep, THE Lapy 
THUNDERTON—These : 
“ Ranes, Huntley, Jan. 30, 1710. 

“Mapam: Robert Gordon has writ now 
twice to my father as (by your Ladyship’s 
desire as I suppose) concerning me, if I be 
willing and fit for your service. In his last 
he desires I should writ to your Ladyship 
to show that I can sow white and coloured 
seam, dress head-suits, play on the Treble 
and Gambo, Viol, Vérginelles, and Mani- 
cords, which I can do, but on no other, 
He (her father) desires to know what fie 
(fee) I would have, which is threttie pound, 
and Gown, and Coat, or then fourtie, anfl 
Shoes, and Linnens, which is for a year. 
If those terms please your Ladyship, I am 
content to serve for half-a-year conform to 
try if I please your Ladyship. I expect an 
answer with the first occasion, and I am, 
Madam, your most humble servant, 

“JEAN CHELN.” 
° 
THINGS MEDICAL. 


We should very much like to see a 
letter or bill from any surgeon-apo- 
thecary (if such title exist) now in 
good practice at Elgin, to compare 
with the following mandates of 
Baillie Innes, who flourished there 
early in eighteenth century. How 
the student accustomed to the freaks 
and exploits of “Balbus et Ego,” 
will turn up his nose at the books 
popularin1711! The note is written 
to Mr. Archbald Dunbar of Thunder- 
toun, then on a visit in Edinburgh, 
and already burdened with commis- 
sions. It is dated 1705. 


“Dear Sir:—After my humble duty to 
your lady and sweet self I presume to give 
you the trouble to bestowe the inclosed 
thre shillings on ane book for my Jamie's 
use which can not be got nearer than Edin- 
burgh. Its neam is John Leusden’s Collec- 
tions of the New Testament in Greek, done 
into thirty six lessons with the Analysis. 
I am told its prysis betwixt half ane croune 


and fourty pence, but if it be more pray” 


send it. Withall if you have recovered 
payment of the Countess of Seafield of the 
twentie shilling she owed me, be pleased 
likeways to buye for me and send me by 
the bearer, ‘Etmullerus his works com- 
pendised and Englished,’ the last editione 
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which I am told is ane most excellent mar- 
rowish piece of phisik, and is bought for 
about seven shillings English. . . . . 


“ Ros. Lyygs.” 


If mention had occurred three half 
centuries since, in a Scotch romance 
of a Baillie-apothecary commissioning 
a member of one of the first families 
of his county, to get payment of his 
little bill from a countess, and there- 
with buy a copy of that unremem- 
bered work Hitmullerus, the author 
would probably undergo a merciless 
mobbing from the critics. It is 
Ee that the practice of phisik 
las undergone some modifications 
since 1711 when Rob. Innes thus 
comforts and advises the “Laird of 
Thundertoun att Duffus” on the sub- 
ject of his lady then in an interesting 
state — 


“Sir :— If your lady’s true 
and full tyme be come, I have sent ane 
hysteric cordial julep, which is provoking, 
and whereof she may take a third pairt 
when it comes, and the other third pairt 
(if she is not delivered in the tym), two 
hours thereafter, and what remains two 
hours after that. In the meintym let her 
walk, and take snuff, or what may provoke 
snezing. I wish her ane happie hour and 
safe deliverie, and continues still, sir, yours 
affectionately, 


** Ros. InnEs.” 


The good apothecary’s wishes seem 
to have been fulfilled either by the 
agency of the hysteric julep, or the 
snezing article, for we find him soon 
after dispatching plumbcake, and 
sugar-bisket. He warrants them 
well done, and promises a visit at 
thrie in the afternoon. 

Mr. Innes is as quaint and amusing 
when administering relief to “ your 
daughter Bettie” as when his cares 
are directed to her mother. 


* “Sin :—Please receive seven small gilded 
pills in ane little box, whereof your daugh- 
ter Bettie is to swallow five in the morning 
by themselves, tumbling them doune her 
throat with ane mouthful of cold ale, either 
one by one, or two together as she best can. 
And if this begin not to work two hours 
after taking them, lett her swallow doune 
the other two—observing ane phisical dyet 
allday. I mein keeping warm and dyning 


on fresh broath, and when disposed to drink, 
let it be table ale well warmed, and I am, 
sir, yours affectionately, 

“ Ros. Innes.” 


Kenneth Meck casts, Ok peri 
ough residen 


(surgeon-apothecary), 
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in Elgin, does not seem as disin- 
terested a man of medicine as Baillie 
Rob. His bill is here quoted though 
no allusion is made to such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of Dr. Innes. 
Kenneth’s little bill amounts to 
£39 13s. Scots, and includes various 
items, of which we quote a few, the 
billed patient being the Laird of 
Thundertoune— 
lbs.* ss. d 
“ Ane plaister for his cook, . 10 0 
Phlebotomie of him (the 
cook) . . . 12 0 
Ane bottle bitters for his 
lady, . : . 0 
Three ounces hungary water 
camphorat for yourselfe, 0 
Ane bottle julep for your 
lady, . . . 
Ane hynotik (sleepy potion) 
for her . ° ° 


10 


38 40 
+ OF 


We do not like Dr. Walker’s style 
at all, he is too intent on saying 
smart things, so smart as to be at 
times all but unintelligible ; eg. :— 

“Tf you broil over the fire and fry the 
backs of your hams, he who mends your 
chilliness must change the comodians of 
natural things as far as you are con- 
cerned,” 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 


From Captain Dunbar we learn 
that in the remote time with which 
we are concerned, “dealers in grain, 
meat,” &c., were not allowed to 
charge, except at such rates as had 
been allowed by legal authority. 
Here is a portion of a proclamation 
to that effect. 


** Att fforres (see Macbeth), the seven- 
teinth day of May, 1699, the Commis- 
sioners of Supply of the Sherifdome of 
Elgin, appoynted by Act of Council the 
last day of March last by post for stateing 
and setling the pryces of victual within the 
said shyre, &.,. . . have stated and setled, 
and hereby states and setles the highest 
pryces of the best victual and meal to be as 
follows.” 


There is no remarkable difference 
between the statute prices here 
mentioned and the valuation in our 
own days. It was to continue in 


force for half a year, the mandate 
ending in this ungrammatical style. 

“The said Commissioners ordained and 
ordains thir presents to be published at all 
the parish kirks of the said shyre, to be 
read this nixt Lord’s day after devine ser- 
vice, and doubles thereof to be sent to the 
magistrates of the burghs within the shyre, 
to be by them proclaimed at their mercat- 
croces. This present settlement to take 
effect—and ordains the same to be recorded 
in the sederunt book of the said Commis- 
sioners, that none may pretend ignor- 
ance.” 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS, TRAVELLING, INN- 
KEEPERS’ BILLS. 

In 1700 the newspapers current in 
the province of Moray were the /’ly- 
ing Post and Edinburgh Gazette pub- 
lished twice a week, the post-master 
general “oblidging” himself to send 
them with punctuality. It would 
appear that numbers were not at- 
tached to houses in any of our great 
cities in the early part of the 18th 
century, otherwise we should not 
have fallen in with such grotesque 
directions as the following :— 

“ ffor 

“Mr Archbald Dumbar of Thun- 
dertoune, to be left at Capt. Dumbar’s 
writing chamber at the iron revell (rail, gu.), 
third storie below the cross, north end of the 
close at Edinr.” 

“ ffor 

“Mrs Mary Stowell of Whiteaker’s 
in St. Andrew street, next door, save one 
to the blew balcony, near the sun dyal, near 
long aiker, London.” 


The clerks in the post office would 
make a grievous mistake occasionally 
as appears in an Edinburgh letter 
addressed to a Morayshire gentleman, 
15th Aug., 1755. 

“There is no news, our Edinburgh Mail 
being returned in a mistake for the London 
Mail, and vice versa.” 


It occupied only two days and a 
half in last century to go from Edin- 
burgh to London. With the agree- 
able advantage (as the advertisement 
stated) of travelling mostly by day- 
light. Forty years since it required 
a day to bring a traveller from Dub- 
lin to Enniscorthy, say 60 miles. 


* The word Pound has come to be applied to a sum which represents neither a pound 
of silver nor copper. The Romans divided a pound (12 0z.) of silver into 240 Denarii, 


each of which of course was worth 3 of our pennies (8, taking the comparative value of 
—— the Romans into account). 


t pound Scots. 


—— 


Wire ee 











We find from tavern bills that 
sack was a favourite drink with 
gentlemen and aquavite not de- 
spised, the term whiskey not being 
yet introduced. A pint of burnt 
wine or aquavite cost 2s. 10d. or 3s., 
and the landladies were not uniform 
in their spelling. 


FISHING, PKESSING, AND SMUGGLING. 


The great proprietors whose lands 
lay by sea-shore or river-bank, em- 
ployed fishermen, provided them with 
salt, and then purchased the fish. The 
takes were generally abundant and 
the commodity found ready pur- 
chasers among the Continental Roman 
Catholics. As may be supposed a 
fishing adventure excited great in- 
terest. We take an illustration from 
a letter to the “Laird off Thunder- 
ton,” with “ Heast, heast!” on the 
outside. 


“Srn:—You will not I hope be displeased 
when | tell you that Watt Stronoch, this 
forenoon, killed eighteen hundred salmon 
and grilses; but it is my misfortune that 
the boat is not yet returned from Inverness 
(nose or cape harbour), and I want salt. 
Therefore by all the tyes of friendship send 
me on your own horses eight barrels of 
saltor more. . . . This in great 
heast from, dear Archie, yours, 

“ HARRIE INNEs. 


“T know not but they may kill as many 
before two in the morning, for tell then I 
have the Raick, and tomorrow the Pott.* 
These twenty years past such a run was 
not, as has been these two past days in so 
short a time. Therefore heast, heast! 
spare not horse hyre. I would have sent 
my own horses, but they are all in the hill 
for peatts. Adieu, dear Archie,” 






The stranding of four whales in 
November, 1729, caused great excite- 
ment and muck ado about converting 
their throat-brushes into whalebone, 
and their blubber into the oil of com- 
merce. However, through mis- 
management, the lairds who under- 
took the speculation lost £55 13s. 11d. 
on an outlay of £168 8s. 104d. 
Press-gangs were not so much 
dreaded in the district, as there was 
a regulation that every sea-coast pro- 
prietorshould deliver one out of every 


six of his fishermen for the service of 


the Government in time of war. 
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These being given up, protections 
were granted to the rest. 

In Ireland during great part of last 
century wine was not highly taxed, 
and much of it was drunk. It was 
different in Moray. So the lairds 
connived at smuggling, and some- 
times were directly concerned in it. 
We find Alexr. Erskine, tydsurveyor 
at Inverness, seizing seven casks of red 
winein the cellar of William Crombie, 
vintner, in Elgin. Seizure being 
made, the officer gave up one key to 
Archibald Dunbar of Shendethen. 
keeping the other, but next day on 
returning he found one lock hanging 
off, Dunbar’s fast on, and on entry 
being made, the seven casks filled 
with water tinted with red. 

Great uproar ensued, and legal pro- 
ceedings taken against laird and inn- 
keeper. Charles Eyre, solicitor for 
her Majesty’s Customs in Scotland 
was the prosecutor, but he was as 
weak where sack was concerned as 
the immortal Falstaff himself. 
Ludovic Brodie, employed by the 
culprits, was well aware of his foible, 
and brought his clients out of the 
scrape at small cost. He thus writes 
to Thunderton :— 


“Your affair with the exchequer has 
bein advysed, and the bills are ordered to be 
re-delyvered, you peaying the  officiers 
costs who seized the wines—three or four 
guineas besyde what may be claimed for in- 
formation-getting. This matter has 
stood the most drinking (and also some con- 
siderable charges) that ever I drunk in any 
other, for tho Eyre be a Gentlemanie, 
prettie little fellow yet he drinks like a 


d—l, and I have had many sore heads with 
him.” 


ONE BAD WOMAN IN BLGINSHIRE. 


The province of Moray was not ex- 
empt from the presence of extrava- 
gant wives no more than the king- 
doms of Fife and Kerry. We quote 
a proclamation, issued against 
Katharine MacKenzie, spouse of 
James Dunbar of Inshbrok (badgers’ 
or trouts’ island), and appointed to 
he read at the “ Mercat Croces of 
Elgin and ffores” :— 

“Charles be the Grace &c., fforsnameikle 
as it is humbly meined and shown to us be 
Our lovit James Dunbar of Inshbrok, that 
Katharine MacKenzie his spouse having 
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casten off the fear of God, &c., daylie 
spends, abuses, and waists the said com- 
plainer his substance, and takes on debts 
and sowmes of money, which the said com- 
plainer is unable to pay, and sels and hypo- 
thecats (pledges) his household plenishing, 

. whilk will tend to the ruin of 
himself, his wife, and children, and the 
little fortune whilk it has pleased God to 
bestow upon him, without remeid be pro- 
vided as is alledged. 

“Our WILL IS THEIRFOR . that 
incontinent thir our letters seen, ye inhibite 
the said Katharine MacKenzie, that she on 
nawayes sell, despone, hypothecat, nor put 
away any of the said complainer’s plenish- 
ing, geir, abulziements, nor others pertain- 
ing tohim. . . . and that ye inhibite 
be open proclamation at the mercat croses 
of our burghs of Elgin and Forres, our 
leidges, so that they nor none of them pre- 
sume to take or receave be dispositione or 
hypothecatione fra the said Katharine Mac- 
Kenzie, any of the said complainer’s house- 
hold plenishing, abulziements, . . . . 
nor yet lend to her sowmes of money upon 
band, ticket, acompt, or otherwayes, nor 
furnish to her wine, aill, acquavite, 
brandee, baiken meat, nor other liquors 
(sic). . And the said complainer 
shall not be holdin to pay any debts, . 

. . after the publicatione of thir pre- 
sents. . . Given under our signet at 
Edinburgh, the third day of September, 
and of our reign the threttie fift yeir, 1683.* 

“ Ex deliberatione dominorum concilii. 

“ AnD, Youna.” 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES, 


Soldiers and constables were not 
abundant in Moray in the first half of 
the eighteenth century. The sheriff- 
depute of Elgin having to despatch to 
Inverness, in the early part of 1745, 
a woman accused of infanticide, 
ordered Alexander Petriken to sum- 
mon twenty-two farmers, or farmers’ 
servants, and at their head to con- 
duct to the town of Nairn the said 
prisoner. They obeyed, and after 
setting a receipt from the “ Sheriff 

eput” of that town, and refreshing 
themselves, returned home. The 
Sheriff Depute of Nairn then for- 
warded the accused under a similar 
guard to Inverness, the tolbooth of 
which was surely a place of little 
ease to the wretched inmates. 

Even as late as 1786, as we find by 
a declaration of the provost, magis- 
trates, and town council of that 
Highland capital, there were only two 
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cells for criminals, and one. miser- 
able room for civil debtors ; that these 
were only 13 feet square, and that 
there were commonly thirty persons 
in confinement. The considerate offi- 
cials just named addressed an urgent 
appeal to the gentlemen of the 
northern counties for means to erect 
a suitable court-house and prison. 
They guaranteed five hundred pounds 
as their own contributions out of the 
fifteen hundred required. Captain 
Dunbar does not inform us whether 
the appeal was successful or not. 

Little coal was then used in Moray, 
turf (“ peats”’), as in much of the in- 
terior area of Ireland, doing duty, and 
more healthy duty, too, by the in- 
habitants of castle and cottage. A 
supply of turf by tenants to their 
landlords formed one of the condi- 
tions in most leases. 

Were it not that the clergyman 
(mentioned by Captain Dunbar) who 
wrote the following recommendation 
signed himself Will Leslie, we would 
guess him to be Rev. Sydney Smith’s 
Great Grandfather. 


“To all his Majesty’s loving subjects, 
who can feel for a fellow sinner in distress, 
I beg to certify that the bearer, W. J. is 
the son of my old bellman, a man well 
known in this neighbourhood for his honest 
poverty and excessive sloth, and the son 
has inherited a full share of the father’s 
poverty, and a double portion of his indo- 
lence. I cannot say that the bearer has 
many active virtues to boast of, but he is 
not altogether unmindful of scriptural in- 
junctions, having striven, and with no small 
success, to replenish the earth, though he 
has done but little to subdue the same. It 
was his misfortune to lose his cow lately 
from too little care and too much bere- 
chaff; and that walking skeleton, which he 
calls his horse, having ceased to hear the 
oppressor’s voice or dread the tyrants load, 
the poor man has now no means of repair- 
ing his loss but the skins of the defunct, and 
the generosity of a benevolent public, whom 
he expects to be stimulated to greater liber- 
ality by this testimonial from their's, with 
respect, “Witt Lesuig.” 


SPELLING AND COMPOSITION AS PRACTISED BY 
LADIES OF RANK. 

Lady Margaret, daughter of Isobell 
Countess of Seaforth, was married to 
James, second Lord Duffus. This 
nobleman having slain William Ross 
of Little Kindean, was obliged to fly 


* Charles II. dated his reign, of course, from the year of his father’s execution, 
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the country, and abide privily in 
Londen till his pardon could be ob- 
tained. Subjoined is a letter of con- 
solation addressed to him by his 
mother-in-law, in large, well formed 
characters. 


“For my Lorp Durrvus,— 
“THEY, 
“« Chanori, 8th Apryll, 1688. 

“My Dear Durrus:—We are mightily 
afrayed of your health, and has sent this 
express to conjure you to be cairfull. As 
for what is done, Lord pardon you the sin 
of it, but no man thinks ye could have 
done less, or that ye could have born 
with what ye met with. I pray you have 
a cair of yourself, and goe on to doe your 
business, and let us know wher or to whom 
we shal derect your leters while ye are at 
Court. I think to my Keny (her son 
Kenneth) when ye are at London. Ye may 
write to Megg (his lady) with every oca- 
tion, to give her assurance of your health 
which she will still be doubting. We all 
think, and Siddy (MacKenzie of Suddy), 
who has better skill in such affairs, that 
after al the provocations ye met with, yet 
that it was in self defence what ye did for 
Certinly ye had been killed if it had not 
fallen out as it did. Be careful of 
yourself for Megg’s Caws and the babys. 
Many a ane has fallen in such ane accedent 
warse than your circumstances was, yet has 
bein at peace with God and all the warld, 
and lived very happily for all that. The 
Lord’s peace be with you. Iam 
your affectionat Mother, 

“TsopeLt SEAFORT.” 


The letter of his wife is redolent of 
affection and deep feeling, but the 
spelling is so outrageously ludicrous 
that it throws an air of caricature over 
a picture of domestic virtue,andattach- 
ment. 

The ladies of that day would not, 
of course, scruple to be present at a 
comedy of Congreve’s or Wycherley’s, 
nor blush very wd at the hearing 
of a double entendre, nor lay down 
a book which no Christian parents of 
our day would allow their children to 
take up. The Duchess of Gordon, 
daughter of Dean Swift's “ Earl of 
Peterboro’” thus wrote concerning a 
translation of the Ars Amoris of Ovid. 


“My pEAREsT Frrenp:—I am glad the 
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‘Art of Love’ pleases you. I thought it 
very prety, and did not imagine a subject 
of that nature could be so modestly (!) ex- 
pressed, as to be of so good use to us ladys 
as it realy is.” 


The novels sent by the Duchess to 
her friends were the “Force of 
Friendship,” the “ Princess of Cleves,” 
“Don Carlos,” all of French origin. 

From aletter of Miss Anne Stewart, 
dated 1723, we learn something of fay 
life in Edinburgh,—life not enjoyed 
without some misgivings and scruples, 


“They have got an assembly at Edin- 
burgh, where every Thursday they meet, 
and dance from four o'clock to eleven at 
night. Itis half-a-crown the ticket, and 
whatever tea, coffee, chocalate, biscuit, &c., 
they call for, they must pay for as the 
managers direct, and they are the Countess 
of Panmure, Lady Newhall, the President's 
Lady, and the Lady Drummelier. The 
ministers are preaching against it, and say 
it will be another horn-order.* It is an 
assembly for dancing only.” 


We quote the following letter of 
Lady Ann Dunbar to the Lady Thun- 
dertoun for the sake of our lady- 
readers ; loyal subjects in matters of 
fashion to the Empresses of France and 
Austria. We do not profess to under- 
stand it—will they? 


“ . . . » Now for trifels. It was 
a great mistake when I wrote you—‘ No 
new fashions!’ Mrs. Carlton has severals, 
all of which I am to have the looking-att, 
and patterns when next we meet. The 
morning caps are worn extremely full in the 
border and full behind, the hair and wiggs 
still curled. Lady \Force’s cap last from 
Edinburgh, the flowered lawn, the very 
newest fashion at London. All plain silk 
night-gowns worn with different coloured 
sattens sewed on the breast and sleeves, 
almost like Miss Brodie’s yalla gown but 
not pucked, velvet clokes laced round with 
black lace, and made a little longer than 
they are here, and newer than capuhins, 
(capuchins, qu. ).” 

Abundant trimming was as dear to 
the ladies of 1763 as to those of 1867. 
Thus writes the Countess of Moray 
to Miss Dunbar at Mrs. Glase’s, Edin- 
burgh. 


“ Bespeak from Mrs. Fife as much of the 
green and purple as will trim a gown. She 


meaning the outlawing of a person, after the blowing of a horn at the “ Mercat Crose,” 


and then the capturing of him. 


But surely the Lady patronesses or the respectable man 


who owned the rooms would not have the indignity of horning (horrible word!) inflicted 


on them. 
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will know the quantity, but as I am of the 
broad and tall growth, she will make and 
send six yards more than the comen quan- 
tity, with a dozen and a half or two dozen 
of tassels. I would not have any gimp in 


them, but just the green and purple silk 
mixed.” 


THE ILL CONSEQUENCES OF CHRISTMAS GOOSE. 


Harrie Innes of Innes, an ancestor 
of the present Duke of Roxburgh, 
despised in his heart a certain Pres- 
byterian minister of Elgin, who so 
heartily hated the observance of 
holidays, Christmas included, that he 
paid domiciliary visits in order to 
detect the presence of a Christmas- 
goose. On December 23, 1702, he 
thus addressed Mr. Archibald Dunbar, 
“off Thunderton att Elgin.” 


“Dear ArcuiE:—I am not so great a 
fool as to make ffeasts that wise men may 
eat them, nor yet so greatt a Presbeterian, 
but I can eatt a leg of a goose, and play at 
umber(ombre) on Yool day. If you willcome 
out here on Thursday’s night, the doctor, and 
you, and I shall be as merry as we can, and 
if you bring Mess Jon (the Episcopal Clergy- 
man, qu.) to be ffool in the familie, and make 
us laugh, you shall have your revenge off 
your lost fifteen shillings, and mightily 
oblidge your oblidged friend and humble 
servant, “ Harrie INNEs.” 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN BOUND APPRENTICES. 

Before offices in India and our other 
colonial possessions became available 
for the young sons of the Scotch 
nobility, several of them served 
regular apprenticeships to merchants. 
Captain Dunbar has copied into his 
valuable collection the indentures of 
George Gordon, son of Sir Ludovic 
Gordon, who was grandson of the 
Earl of Sutherland, and direct de- 
scendant of Margaret, daughter of 
“The Bruce.” The youth was bound 
to Mr. Robert Blaikwood, merchant, 
in Edinburgh, and by the deed of ap- 
prenticeship, engaged to make good 
to his master two ane for every 
one lost by his neglect, and to serve 
him two days after his term for every 
one spent away from his business 
without the master’s consent. More- 
over, if he broke the laws of God, 
through desire of his neighbour’s wife 
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or daughter (justly designated in the 
bond as a filthy crime), he was to 
serve the said Blaikwood three years 
after the expiration of the five 
covenanted for. In the instance 
quoted, George Gordon proved him- 
self a leal and God-fearing youth, and 
Mr. Blaikwood got no extra service 
for nothing. 


THE CLASSICS IN ELGIN. 


We learn from our trustworthy 
authority, that there was a consider- 
able import and export: trade in the 
North of Scotland two hundred years 
since. Wine and other foreign pro- 
duce were largely imported, and the 
mighty mass of exports included 
Aberdeen and Elgin plaiding, beef, 
salt hides, alumed leather, salmon, 
tallow, winter fox-skins, otter ditto, 
old brass and old copper. An Elgin 
firm, consisting of Sir James Calder 
of Muirtown, William King of New- 
miln, and others, carried on a most 
extensive business. 

Notwithstanding the lawless spell- 
ing so liberally practised, the mer- 
chants of the Moray burghs were not 
without considerable literary attain- 
ments. Captain Dunbar quotes a 
Macaronic poem relative to the con- 
ferring of some jocular degree on Mr. 
William Sutherland, Elgin merchant, 
familiarly known as Bogsie, which 
go along way to prove that he and 
his brother men in business were 
respectable Latinists. 


“Viri Humani, salsi, et faceti, Gulielmi 
Sutherland, Multarum Artium et Scientia- 
rum Doctoris Doctissimi Diploma.* 

“ Ubique gentium et terrarum ¢ 

From Sutherland to Padanarum, 

From those who have six months of 
day 

Ad caput usque bone Spei,t 

And farther yet si forte tendat, 

Ne ignorantiam quis pretendat, $ 

We Doctors of the merry meeting 

To all and sundry do send greeting, 

Ut omnes habeant compertum 

Per hance presentem nostram chartam, 

Gulielmum Sutherlandum, Scotum, 

At home per nomen Bogsie notum, 

In multis artibus versatum, 

Nunc factum esse doctoratum. 


* The Diploma of the kind, witty, and facetious gentleman, William Sutherland, most 
learned Doctor of many arts and sciences. 
+ To every people and country. 
Even to the headland of the Good Spey. 
If (space) farther extends. Lest anyone pretend ignorance. 








Quoth Preses strictum post examen, 
* Nunc esto Doctor;’ we said ‘ Amen!’ * 


He vies if sober with Duns Scotus 
Sed multo magis si sit potus. f 

In desputando just as keen is 
Calvin, John Knox, or T. Aquinas 
In every question of theology, 
Versatus multus in trickologie 

Et in catalogis librorum ¢ 

Frazer could never stand before him.” 


To a poem of considerable length 
vas added the form of conferring the 
diploma. The new graduate drink- 
ing off a bumper and turning the 
glass down on his thumb nail was 
embraced by the jolly society, and 
the ceremony concluded by a short 
Latin glee. 


HOW THE ELGIN BAILLIES REFRESHED 
THEMSELVES, 

The wise town council of Elgin 
were not fond of dry conferences. 
We find Kenneth MacKenzie furnish- 
ing them with a bill of £268 17s. 
Scots, on 2nd of January, 1693. It 
would appear that the Provests$ and 
Balies could not ingadge Mr. John 
Mackean as schoolmaster without 
sacrificing ane pinti| of seck and ane 
gill of brandy ; and on the conclusion 
of the bargain, ane pynt of claret, nea 
gill of brandee, and a pennie for 
pyps and T (tobacco). On proclaim- 
ing King William and Queen Mary 
they consumed four pynts of wyn 
claret. Kenneth charged them with 
16 pynts at the tounes bonfier, and 8 
glasses broke ther. The fifteenth day 
of May they had to pawn their credit 
for 6 chopins (quarts) of mumbire 
(mulled beer, e ) when entertaining 
the Provest, Balies, and Sir Robert 
Gordoue; and when the oath of 
alegence was tendered to the magis- 
tratts and the sheriff depute, “thre 
chopins of seck” were found neces- 
sary to wash it down. 

Besides these libations the common 
counsel was made amenable for 
“thrie pynts of bire,” on one occa- 
sion, and on others for orang and 
lemon piels, cordecitron, sundry 
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chopyns of wyn and brandie, with 
foure unces of syrope of clovegilli- 
floor, seven muchkins off allacants, 
and two muchkins of secke, the 
worthy Kenneth oceasionally varying 
his spelling of the same word, but 
never by any chance hitting on the 
one now in use. 


SMALL BEER CHRONICLES OF THE TOWN COUNCIL. 


The heads of the corporation were 
as unskilful at working a spel as their 
tapster. We do not object to the 
mode of spelling adopted at any era 
and in any locality, but we expect 
uniformity in the practice. hus 
they write to their treasurer to dis- 
burse some necessary charges. 


“ Witu1aM Ross, TREASURER; 


“Pay to the toun’s officers for at- 
tending the sklaeters in repareing of the 
church, and for chargeing the toun’s people 
to red the run of Tayock (clear a water 
course, (?), and for guairding the marshall 
at the whiping of John Young’s woeman 
(wife), fiftie sax shillings, Scots money 
(4s. 8d. sterling; very moderate demand). 
As also gieve the Marshall twentie shillings, 
Scots money, besyds what ye have ad- 
vanced for tows (whip lashes) to him for 
whiping Jon Young’s woeman. And theis 
are your warrand, given at Elgin, 5 July, 
1693. “Jo. RUssELL. 

Ros. Innes.” 


Our authority has not been able to 
ascertain the offence for which “ Jon 
Young’s woeman” was made a gazing 
stock and crying scandal. Were “ the 
good old times” really quite so good 
as we are accustomed to fancy ¢ 

The burghers of Elgin were not 
devoid of “bowels of compassion” 
the above ghastly spectacle notwith- 
standing. George Hay, drummer to 
the burgh, being much stressed, and 
“threatened to prison ffor debts re- 
stand be me to them” for house 
mealls, &c., requested their Honors 
to come to his aid with part of his 
fees, including repairs of the “ drum- 
heads broken on ffryday’s night by 
the rable of the said burgh of Elgin.” 
Here are the minutes of the council— 





* That all may be assured by this our present charter that William Sutherland, Scot 
(by birth), known at home by the name Bogsie, and skilled in many arts, is now 


created Doctor. he Pre 
+ But much more so if in liquor. 


Said the President, after a strict examination, ‘* Be then Doctor.” 


t Much practised in trickologie, and in catagues (cataloguing) of books. 
§ The spelling in this account is copied from the original. 


|| Pints Scots, we assume. 








avi cae 
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as honourable to them, as comforting 
to the breast of the poor drummer. 

“30 Octr. 1693. The counsell appoynts 
the suplicant to compt with the theserer 
before Baillie Russell, and to make report 
the next counsell-day. 

“ Elgin ij Dec. 1693. Baillie Russell re- 
ported that after compting with the sup- 
plicant, there is found resting to him, pre- 
ceding Mertinmas last, 1693, the soum of 
fourtie-two pounds, eight shillings, four 
pennies, which the theserer is appoynted to 
pay to him, and in tym coming, is appoynted 
pay to him eight pounds at each quarteri’s 
end. 

“Rospert ANDERSON, 
Clk. at Comand of the Counsell.” 


The next transaction illustrates the 
system of pressing horses for the use 
of the troops. Four men, apparently 
constables, represent that they are 
cuffed and nearly killed by the sol- 
diers when they cannot procure them 
horses in a moment, and are hated 
by the people, and yet cannot get 
their fees, nor their “stateter” meals, 
nor what will keep shoues to their 
feet.”” Yet they are only ordered 
twenty shillings Scots (1s. 8d. sterling) 
each, and fourteen shillings Scots, to 
the marshall (public whipper). 

John Sinclair merchant of Elgin 
deputed to “journey throw” the 
kingdom of Scotland to collect money 
for improving the harbour of Lossie, 
had much trouble to defend himself 
from charges of extravagance, neglect, 
loitering, &c. Mr. Wm. Robertson 
master of the grammar school at 
Elgin, and apparently very popular, 
was called by the presbytery of the 
same town to subscribe their confes- 
sion of faith. Having an objection to 
one or two of the items he thought 
better to send in his resignation to 
the town council. His letter does 
credit to his memory as a conscientious 
man, and one that spelled his English 
very creditably. 


POETIC AND PROSE COMPOSITIONS—NOT ARNOLD'S. 


Apollo seems to have not been more 
liberal to the epithalamium-writers 
of Moray, than to some Irish school- 
masters or the laureates of Moses and 
Sons. Will Whytte thus addressed 
Archibald Dunbar of Thundertoun, 
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and the pious, virtuous, and comlie 
Mrs. Rebeca Adamsone, now 
Dunbar. . 


“ Appollo come, and help me up the hill 
Of Helicon, that I may dip my quile 
Into its font, the fair Castalian streame, 
That I may wreate upon this worthy 


theame, 
Upon the nuptials of them-good gallant 


paire 
Whose qualities are truly fine and rare. 
He is a sparke—neat, comlie, lovelie, 


good; 
In Albion ther’s non of better blood. 
Now for to speake the due praise of 
his ladie, 
Her fame for good is broade and wyde 


e. 
Her lovlie face and her sweet pleasant 


eyes 

The best of men to love her might 
entice. 

Modest and meeke, frugal, wise, that 
is shee, 

Of common* vice being altogether 
free. 


Now with what joy what pleasure and 
delight 

May them, brisk paire goe leive both 
day and night! 

For brisk Dunbare, the Laird of Thun- 
dertoune, 

Is a brave sparke of honour and re- 
noune.” 


Captain Dunbar quotes some 
capital begging letters for which we 
cannot find place. Gavin Skeoch, 
the writer of the following, was in a 
rather hard case for a Highland man 


(as we presume he was), whose 
“passion is so near him.” 


“To Sm ALExANDER DuNBAR AT 

Duress. 

“ Elgin Tolboth, Maye 18th, 1780. 

“ Honsie Sir; 

“T had the misforton of 
giving a cheape to a man’s nose in this 
pleace: he has given me a right to a stout 
dryy roum that one drop of reen has not 
touched me these tuo days. This day a 
court was hold on me, and fined in five 
shelings, and jelorfis, which I am not able 
to pay. Pray, sir, be so good as to write 
any of your acquaintanss to relieve me, 
and = servant shall be ever oblidged. 

“T shall direckly com a longe with 
your servant, and worke till you be cleaired 
of what the damage is, sir. 

“Gavin Sxzocn.” 





* Defend us from our friends! The phrase ill-naturedly construed might imply the 
existence of uncommon vice in the subject, an idea a thousand miles away from the brain 


of the poor poet. 
VOL. LXXI.—NO. CCCCXXI. 
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THINGS CLERICAL. 
Mr. Alexander Duff was appointed 
minister of Creich, the inhabitants 


of which knew no more English than 
he did Gaelic. Under these circum- 
stances he renounced his cure and 
its privileges, but it is odd that the 
appointing synod did not take into 
account at an earlier hour the ob- 
vious necessity of a common lan- 


guage, Here is the extract from the 
ynod book. 


“ Ar Dornacn, 
the 31st of August, 1623, 
“Whilk day Mr. Alexander Duff, present 
titular of the Kirk of Creich, finding him- 
self altogether unfitt to serve at the said 
Kirk, becaus of his want of the Yrisch 
(Gelic)toung, and the whole peopill having 
mo other language, frielie dimittes, and 
overgoes all richt and tittell, that he has of 
the said Kirk; Likeas thir present Synod 
in respect of his non residence at the said 
Kirk, and want of the Yrisch language to 
serve the same, removes and transportes 
him from the said Kirk and cure thairof. 
And this present Synod having a Cair for 
the said Mr. Alexander that he be not 
altogether castin louse, ordaines that he 
shall imploy his talent at the Kirk of Kil- 
malie, at the whilk there is some that has 
the Scotische language, until the said 
Mr. Alexander be elswhair planted at ane 
uither Kirk. And for the mor Corrobora- 
tione of the said act, and his Consent thair- 
to, he has subscryvit the same. 
“Exrract . . . the fyfteinth 
day of November 1623. 
“Mr. ALExR CUMING 
“ Cleark to the Synod.” 


There is a very interesting cor- 
respondence extracted from the 
originals, in which the notorious 
Simon Lord Lovat bears a prominent 
part all connected with the election 
of a minister. Such writing of letters 
by Lovat and others, such canvassing, 
such interference titled ladies, 
such treating of, and hospitality 
shown to ministers coming from a 
distance! Lord Lovat’s letters, 
written on gilt paper and provided 
with envelopes, show a masterly 
hand in composition, not of course 
without oddities. Whenever he 
wishes to compliment any member 
of the presbytery, he calls him a 
“pretty fellow.” 

Some obloguy was cast on tlie 
Rev. Alexander Murray, the success- 
ful candidate in this case for Duffus, 
by a report that he had given secret 
information against the loyal gen- 


(Signed) 
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tlemen of the “ Forty-five,” when they 
were in trouble. Some exculpa- 
tory letters were addressed to the 
Patron in his behalf,—one of a Roman 
Catholic priest among the number. 


** AcuANasy, June 5th, 1748. 

“ Sir :—Being told that Mr. Alexander 
Murray, some time helper in the parish of 
Keith, is by his enemies accused of having 
informed against the poor gentlemen in 
distress after the battle of Culloden, I who 
lived in the Same parish, and was in dis- 
tress, do certify that he was so averse from 
such ways of doing, that as far as it con- 
sisted with his own safety, he was willing 
or able to assist them. So that he is 
aspersed most maliciously, and without any 
grounds by his enemies, and you may have 
this for a certain truth. 1 am, sir, your 
most humble servant, 

“ ALEXANDER GODSMAN.” 


William Paterson and William 
Stodhart, who had been at enmity 
with Mr. Murray, sent in their tes- 
timony to his kindness and good 
offices towards themselves when in 
trouble. 

We find that the burgh of Elgin 
was in a state of spiritual destitution 
for some time—no pastor, no sacred 
functions discharged, and no ordained 
minister to whom application was 
made was found ready to enter the 
old burgh as its spiritual ‘director. 
The uncertainty of an adequate pro- 
vision was no doubt the cause. We 
find a letter written by Dr. Gadderar, 
Bishop of Aberdeen, to William 
King of Newmill, in which he insists 
upon the necessity of a decent pro- 
vision for the clergyman of Elgin. 

Mr. Bowyer, minister of Duffus 
dying in 1748, several curious appli- 
cations were made to the patron, 
Archibald Dunbar. We should be 
sorry to think, however, that the 
candidate who offered to “ marry 
any particular friend or relation” had 
many competitors so low, selfish, and 
sordid as himself. 

The treatment of some miserable 
old women (looked on as witches) by 
the cannie folk of Pittenweem was 
so barbarous and disgraceful to 
humanity that we have not courage 
to go into the particulars. Neither 
have we space for the troublesome 
and affecting incidents attending the 
rebellions of 1715, 1745. Among the 
complaints addressed by the gentle- 
men of the country to their corre- 
spondents are frequent outbursts of 
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indignation inst the Highlanders 
for intromitting with meal-arks, 
swine, cows, &c., but no ill-treatment 
of women or murder in cold blood. 


FOSS ET FURCE JUS. 


Relics of Feudalism endured till late 
times in the Moray, and under re- 
ulsive forms. We prefer to give the 
ollowing in the words of Captain 
Dunbar:— 

“ Until the year 1747 every laird whose 
lands had been erected into a barony, was 
empowered to hold courts for the trial and 
punishment of offenders within his barony, 


and a dempster (hangman) was part of the 
laird’s staff. At Gordonstown, however, a 


gallows was considered an unnecessary ex- 
pense, as the Loch of Spynie was but a 
mile from the house. In the case after 
quoted, the sentence was put into execution, 
‘and the said Janet went down evacuating 
curses on her persecutors.’” 


Alexander Young, wiver (weaver), 
of Drany, did accuse Janet Grant of 
taking two webs out of his house, one 
of Satinisgobe, and one other of Dor- 
nick ; also two webs of linen, and 
also his money chest, which she did 
break open in the field, and therefrom 
took sundry rex-dollars, &c. Being 
taken red-handed with the webs, the 
Barron Court of the Right Wor- 
shipful Sir Robert Gordon of Gor- 
donstoune was holden at Drany b 
John Gordon his Baillie, who nomi- 
nated fourteen tenants as assysers 
(jurors,?) ; and these having heard the 
caseand the confession of the wretched 
woman, went into a room, and deli- 
vered their sealed “ verdick” through 
~~ eng into the hands of the 
Judge, who thereupon passed sen- 
tence, which was, that Janet should 
be taken back to prison, and thence 
on the next day be conducted to Loch 
Spynie, and there between the hours 
of two and four in the afternoon, 
drowned dead, which sentence was 
carried out to the letteron August 
26, 1679, the poor wretch dying with 
curses on her tongue. 

Our authority takes occasion in the 
second part of his work to declare 
that he would not have coveted the 
honour of a ne with any 
nobleman in Moray in the matter of 
herrings, in the early part of last cen- 
tury Ludovic Gordon merchant in 
Elgin having grievously suffered from 
a partnership with Sir William Gor- 
don of Inver Gordon, in the year 


1712. There being £800 Scots due to 
the merchant, he called at his noble 
partner’s house to adjust accounts, 
and receive payment. Instead there- 
of, as he afterwards swore, the noble- 
man and his servants violently fellon 
him, tore off his “cloaths,” got him 
down to the ground, and by plain 
“ southreiff and robery did bereave 
him of all his writes and papers,” the 
most part whereof concerned the 
partnership. The poor man applied 
for redress to the Supreme Court of 
Scotland, but Sir William being a 
member of Parliament they had no 
jurisdiction. 

We have not been able to touch 
several subjects treated of in these 
amusing volumes, the chief being 
inter-relations of the head families— 
office of the Heritable Sheriff of 
Moray, the Incorporated Trades of 
Elgin, Parliamentary Expenses and 
Politics, Funerals and Funeral Let- 
ters, the power of the Earl of Suther- 
land, Submission of the Northern 
Clans to George III., Feuds between 
powerful Families, Letters from the 
Courts of James VI. and Charles [., 
Church Discipline, Dresses and Mar- 
riage Preparations, Gipsies, House- 
hold Expenses, and Raising Men for 
the Army. In the Elgin elections 
we find Bailies and other eminent 
men kidnapped, carried over sea 
to Sutherland, and feasted royally, 
but still kept away ; Highlanders by 
hundreds pera the town, and 
feasting on Lady Ann Grant’s lawn, 
townsmen arming to resist the men 
of the plaids, and nobles and citizens 
estranged for years. 

In Captain Dunbar’s laudable zeal 
to illustrate the social life of his 
portion of the British Empire at a 
certain period, by the publication of 
genuine documents, he has evidently 
ignored prejudices and partialities, 
which certain of his pages may possibly 
irritate in the descendants of some of 
the old noble families. He has thrown 
no cloak over the faults of his own 
ancestors or their connections, nor 
taken any pains to represent the 
characters of the clergymen, burghers, 
or peasants as other than they really 
were. 

He has consequently produced a 
work most valuable to the historian, 
the writer whom politics delight, the 
social archeologist, even the concoc- 
tor of the historic romance, whose 
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labours we by no means undervalue. 
Had these volumes been published 
half a'century earlier, the “ Waverley 
Novels” would in all probability have 
been enlarged by a couple of excellent 
stories, 

The compiler bestows very few 
remarks of any kind on his readers. 
He gives short explanations of diffi- 
cult passages, acknowledges his ina- 
bility to throw light upon others, 
and lets the letter, or bill, or memo- 
randum, for the most part, tell its 
own tale. He never suggests where 
his audience should laugh, or where 
start back in horror, or raise their 
hands in indignation. He occasion- 
ally indulges in a bit of dry humour, 
but more often produces his curious 
and startling pieces of information 
without a vestige of a comment. If 
every district in the British Islands 


Sirk Hugh Darrell stood once again 
on the stone terrace at Darrell, with 
his son, looking out over the fields, 
and away towards the Dower-house. 
His dream, his hope was well nigh 
fulfilled now. 

And later in the seine, when 
dinner was over, when my lady sat 
waiting for him in the drawing-room, 
old Sir Hugh sat over his wine with 
Henry. ow but one oe had 
elapsed since Henry Darrell had 
asked Ethel Haller to be his wife, 
and yet to him it seemed an age of 
time. There was a trouble lying 
heavy on his heart, a secret perplex- 
ing him. 

T am not one of those people who 
believe in the new sensational world 
of secrets, where men and women, 
quite complacently, cut other men’s 
and women’s throats, and bury them 
in wells or coal-holes, and never feel 
a bit the worse. I am unromantic, I 
suppose ; but I really cannot credit 
such things. And yet I do not deny 
that there are many people who have 
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were blessed with a collector combi- 
ning the ability and patient research 
of Captain Dunbar, our literature 
would speedily be enriched by a trea- 
sure of authentic county chronicles 
and records of distinguished fa- 
mnilies, throwing true sel tetendinn 
lights also upon archology. If 
with access to such papers a writer 
of history or of historic romance 
failed to make his narrative corre- 
spond in colour and detail with the 
era selected, the history of the great 
families, the character of the people, 
their modes of life, andthe commercial 
or political condition of the locality, 
the fault would be without excuse. 

The work, we must add, is pro- 
duced in the unexceptionable style 
of elegance which distinguishes books 
— by Messrs. Edmonston and 
ouglas. 













secrets in their lives ; very romantic, 
sorrowful secrets sometimes; but then, 
reader, believe me these are the ex- 
ceptional cases. There is a man who 
had married two wives ; well, I say 
very likely we read of such cases in 
the papers every day. But when do 
we read of a first wife suffering the 
second to reign undisturbed? Never, 
unless indeed in novels ; but then I 
suppose it is necessary to keep up the 
interest of the story, that one wife 
should be ever on the tapis, ready to 
step forward and declare herself, and 
oust the injured innocent one. And 
this is the novelist’s tale of life ; and 
what do the men and women who 
read the tale say? They open their 
eyes and devour the book, and advise 
their friends to read it, and all be- 
cause it is something new! When 
will the world tire of new things, I 
wonder ? never, I believe. But al- 
though I do not believe in sensation 
secrets, yet I do believe in those dark 
corners which lie in many men’s 
hearts, in the sorrows which are hid- 
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den away there; small secrets—a 
rash act,a fewrash words, which have 
turned the currents of their lives, and 
made them miserable. 

And Henry Darrell had one such 
passage in his life ; but I am not going 
to tantalize your curiosity, my reader. 
The men a women who lived around 
this man knew nothing of that past 
story in his life, their curiosity was 
not piqued, and why should yours be? 
Mr. Darrell had not poisoned his 
grandmother, or murdered his wife ; 
there was no stain of blood on his 
name; he had long ago, very long 
ago, been foolish, carried away by 
passion, by a selfish love, he had 
married a poor peasant girl far away 
in Italy. But he was not a man 
strong in love, he tired of his passion 
very soon, and then came the reac- 
tion, the remorse, the shame. The 
only son of a proud noble house, the 
heir to broad lands, his father’s idol 
and hope; was it not natural that 
knowing all this, the man concealed 
that passage in his life, and felt 
ashamed of it? He told no one, but 
he left that far away foreign town, 
he came and lived a solitary life at 
Darrell, embittered with life, many 
of the pleasures and excitements wit 
no hope for the future. He had long 
ere this repented of his fully, and be- 
ing an unscrupulous bad man, he had 
determined if possible to break the 
bonds which bound him to that pea- 
sant woman in Italy. He had not 
recourse to a dagger or prussic acid ; 
he had went about it in a more diplo- 
matic sensible way. He wrote to a 
great London lawyer, and bade him 
search, and pick a hole in that 
foreign marriage, find some weak 
place. A little mistake the big wig 
did discover, and in a couple of 
months he wrote, saying that Mr. 
Darrell might make himself easy, for 
that the foreign marriage was no mar- 
riage at all, only a mock ceremony, 
oat that the Italian woman was no 
lawful wife. All this had happened 
more than a year ago, and still Mr. 
Darrell felt uneasy. In the exulta- 
tion at finding himself once again free, 
he had made a hundred bright plans 
for the future; he had dreamt all 
those Arcadian dreams in which Ethel 
was mingled. Holding himself as free 
to marry anyone he had two days 
ago asked her to be his wife, but on 
this third morning he had got a letter 
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which made him uneasy. After all, 
what was the opinion of one man in 
such a case, and yet that one clever 
opinion had cost him a whole pocket- 
ful of money. He must have other 
advice. The best in the land; so 
conclusive that the fear of ever stand- 
ing convicted before a judge of a 
terrible crime, could never haunt him. 
But how was all this to be accom- 
plished without money ; such a pile 
of money that his heart misgave him 
as he thought overit. But some way 
must be found, for he would not give 
up that dream of a new good life all 
in a minute ; he could not fall back 
oe on his old haunting terrors ; 
if only those London wiseheads 
would hold consultation, and pro- 
nounce him free ; then adieu to all 
such terrors, farewell for ever to that 
fond injured woman who had loved 
him so passionately, who still loved 
him so changelessly ; there came no 
pity into his heart, only bitterness ; 
this was some of the ruin and ship- 
wrecked love over which he had to 
ep Money he wanted, gold! gold! 
he key to which all locks open now- 
a-days; and gold he must have. 
And before him lay but one way; he 
must tell his idolizing, indulgent 
father, he must work upon Sir Hugh’s 
ambition and love, and so be freed 
from his chains. On thisautumn even- 
ing he told that secret to his father 
after dinner, sitting over their wine. 
It was not a pleasant discovery for 
Sir Hugh to find that his only son, 
the future baronet, the man whom 
he had hoped was to retrieve all the 
fallen fortunes of — a by 
marrying a young lady who brought 
back with her all the goodly land 
which had passed away from their 
hands ; that he was already married 
to a poor t woman ; it was a 
blow to Sir Hugh. He had had such 
splendid hopes for this son of his, 
who had begun to settle down so 
early in life, who was so unlike the 
reckless generations of Darrells who 
were gone. The old man was stun- 
ned, terrified ; it seemed the last 
blow, the breaking up, the ruin ; for 
should his son be unable to prove 
his marriage false, then where was 
his hope? The old place, the house, 
the title, everything would pass away 
to a younger branch of the family ; 
Victor's son, and son’s son, and 80 on, 
for ever. And I am afraid this am- 
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bitious old man thought more in 
these days of lands and titles than 
of the death of a soul. He was not 
a good man ; he had lived much of 
his life badly, and looking back there 
was much sin, much evil, and wrong, 
but there was no such thing as 
this; he was proud, and his pride 
would never have allowed him to 
stoop so low. But Henry was as 
different from his father as two 
men can well be ; selfish and cun- 
ning, with none of the open- 
handed recklessness of his father, he 
was far-seeing and stern, he turned 
not aside for slight things when once 
set on an object; he was a cold- 
hearted, cruel man, wanting the 
pride and gentlemanlike upright- 
ness which veiled so much of Sir 
Hugh’s 


purpose. 


weakness and want of 
Henry Darrell was a firm, 


strongwilled man, and had he with 
this combined an honest heart he 
might have been a truly good man ; 

but as it is the little flaw, the cor- 
rupt place in the fruit, that eats and 
knaws to the core and spoils the 
whole, so will one overruling passion 


corrupt the whole man and fill his 
heart with evil. Henry Darrell was 
selfish—so thoroughly selfish that he 
had no room for other passions; he 
lived his life entirely for himself, 
planning and hoping for himself, 
careless of others, Not so Sir Hugh. 
It is good for every man to have an 
object in his life, something to live 
for, some one dear to them whom 
they are ea utting before them- 
selves in everything, for whom they 
deny themselves, giving up up the best 
of everything—and this object is good 
for men, for it kills the selfishness 
and wakens the generosity in their 
hearts; it softens their natures, and 
makes them kindlier. In manythings 
Sir Hugh was a changeable, fickle 
man, riding hobbies, having new 
schemes, but for long years he had 
always been faithful to his love for 
his son ; he had dealt liberally with 
him, making him a handsome allow- 
ance, paying debts, too, when they 
came before him, forgiving them, and 
even forgetting them, because in his 
mind's eye he had before him“ the 
hope of a time to come, when great 
things should be accomplished 
through this same son. Where were 
his hopes now? All in a ehance. 
But Henry kept reassuring him. 
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“Tt only wants money,” he said, 
“to bring it all right. We only 
want to be assured of what we know 
already ; money will do it.” 

Money! money !—the waste of 
which had well nigh brought ruin on 
this old house and place. Money !— 
for the which Sir Hugh had married 
a shopkeeping wife, sacrificing him- 
self. Money !—which the rich waste, 
and the poor die for the want of. 
Of course it must be raised somehow. 
This consultation of lawyers and big- 
wigs must be had. What mattered 
the money, if only after it all his hope 
could be attaine his son married to 
rich John Haller’s niece ! 

That night Sir Hugh Darrell and 
his son sat late in the library writing 
letters. Sir Hugh’s face had grown 
old with care. The old man had 
taken the burthen off this young man’s 
shoulders. 

“And how about Miss Haller?” 
Sir Hugh asked, looking across the 
table, and speaking suddenly. 

“T am engaged to her, you know, 
sir; we must wait—that is all.” 

Then Sir Hugh fiushed a little. 
He was a gentleman at heart; weak 
and vacillating though he was, he 
was yet an honourable man, and he 
felt that it was not an honourable 
way of treating any girl. 

“Tt is a very awkward position,” 
he said, thoughtfully; “and in the 
end how if it does not come right ?” 

“Tt must come right—I know 80 
much that will bring it right—if these 
fellows put their heads together; and 
men will do anything for money.” 

“But how if they give it against 
you ?” 

“They cannot; but even if they 
did, it would be time enough then to 
break off with her ; I could not do it 
now.” 

Sir Hugh leant his head upon his 
hands; he spoke no more words ; he 
sat thinking it was hard on the girl— 
very hard; he did not know how he 
could ever look her in the face, know- 
ing how dishonestly his son had acted 
towards her. But he saw no way, 
he clung to that hope of his with such 
shipwrecking despair; and yet there 
was the chance money could bring 
everything right, his son had told 
him, and the money must be raised 
somehow. 

They sat late ne the night those 
two, planning, scheming. My lady 
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had a lonely evening in her faded 
drawingroom ; of course she will 
never be told thatsecret. She knows 
nothing of Sir Hugh’s hopes, and 
fears, and cares—perhaps it Is as well 
for her that she doesn’t—but she is 
sensitive, and this exclusion hurts 


her, for she is sensible, good 9% figures, 
capable of calculating, with a clear 
head, and a great deal of patience. 
She might be of much use to Sir 
Hugh—but she is not likely to be 
consulted. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE SAME OLD STORY. 


AND all this time where is Victor ? 
we have seen very little of this hero 
for a long time. The leaves are all 
yellow and brown at Darrell and the 
Grange-house, the corn is cut, and 
the autumn is closing in, and Victor, 
illused Victor, has never seen or 
heard tidings of that violet-eyed girl, 
from whom he had parted on a sum- 
mer morning long gone. 

Is she well, and happy? has she 
forgotten him? has she got a new 
lover ? certain rumours which Mr. 
Victor has been hearing casually from 
a chum of his, a certain Captain 
Stanley, confirm his opinion that Mr. 
Haller’s niece is a terrible little flirt, 
a very heartless young lady indeed! 
and poor Victoris half broken-hearted. 
In his Irish barracks he is sitting, 
after mess, smoking, complaining to 
his friend Stanley— 

“Tf I was any other fellow in the 
world, I should be able to get leave 
to-morrow and run over and see her, 
but I’m the most unlucky dogthatever 
lived, everything goes against me.” 

Captain Stanley pufis away com- 
placently at a big cigar, it is nothing 
new to him to have a young Romeo 
confiding his hopes and fears to him. 
“Young fellows are always in love,” 
the captain used to say. “They fall 
in love periodically, as children get 
the measles or hooping-cough, but 
me grow out of it in time.” 

he captain is jolly and bald, and 
unmarried, he may have had his little 
attacks of the malady long ago, in 
fact he still likes to look upon a pretty 
face, and is a very gallant gentleman, 
too, but falling in love is not in hisline. 

“ Everything goes wrong with me,” 
poor Victor is complaining at his 
elbow. He is sitting with his hands 
in his pockets, his good-looking young 
face saddened over, his handsome eyes 
bent on the floor, he is not smoking, 

has been trying to give it up 


lately; “it’s such an expense you 
know; and when a fellow’s thinking 
of marrying he oughtn’t to be selfish.” 
Thus would Victor argue, and he had 
brought himself down to an allowance 
of two cigars per diem. 

“The course of true love, you know, 
never didrun smooth.” The captain 
says he is kindly, and he pities the 
disconsolate eres young fellow 
at his side. He is not conscious of 
being the cause of a great misun- 
derstanding, he is not a man who 
weighs his words much, ke never 
remembers what he has said ten 
minutes before, careless and happy ; 
a man with whom the world has 
dealt kindly, and consequently he likes 
the world, they get on well together. 

Victor had asked so many questions 
about the captain’s visit to Darrell ; 
had he seen a certain Mr. Haller, a 
farming gentleman ? No, the eaptain 
had no recollection of any such per- 
son, but he had seen a very pretty 
Miss Haller who seemed to be inti- 
mate at Darrell, a great friend of my 
lady's, a favourite with Mr. Darrell, 
too. This Captain Stanley did remem- 
ber, very distinctly, and . said so in 
his bluff blundering way, not looking 
at his young friend. Poor Victor the 
red flooded his cheeks hotly, as it 
always did when he was angry, or 
hurt. But he spoke never a word. 
Oh, yes! Captain Stanley remembered 
very well a whole hour spent at Dar- 
rell, chatting with my lady over the 
fire, while Mr. Darrell and Miss Haller 
were “spooning over some music or 
something ;” but then Victor started 


up— 

“Are you sure, Stanley, are you 
quite sure ?” 

Cai - aang turned his sur- 

rised face om his companion, up to 
this moment he had been a little at 
sea as to Victor’s love affair. 


“Well, I must say I thought, but 
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I may be mistaken, you know ; but, 
my good fellow, you don’t mean to 


8a — 

‘Here the captain paused ; there was 
a look in that good-looking young 
face beside him, which startled him. 

“The villain! the low sneaking 
villain |” that was all Victor said then, 
he had stood up, such a fine, tall, 
manly fellow, so noble in his just 
indignation, his blue eyes flashing, 
his pleasant handsome face clouded 
over with anger. “He shall answer 
to me for this, by G—, he shall, the 
low villain.” 

Now, Captain Stanley was seriously 
alarmed ; “ by gad I’ve put my foot in 
it as usual,” he murmured; but he 
said to Victor— 

“ Hollo, old fellow, what’s up with 
you ?” 

And then Victor told him all his 
love-story,from beginning to end,every 
little clause in it, his hopes of better 
times—all ! all the story ; and then he 
laid it before him. 

“ And what would you do, Stanley, 
as an honourable man, how would you 
deal with such a sneak; would you 
horsewhip him, or what ?” 

Victor’s ideas of punishment were 
a little schoolboyish still, but they 
were honest straightforward ways, no 
underhand, sly dodging, or sneaking 
revenge, would do him. But Captain 
Stanley had other views. Now this 
passé captain had a certain mistrust 
of the fair sex in general, there 
was a frivolity and fickleness in 
them, which men knew nothing of, 
and certainly in this case things did 
not look very fair for Miss Haller. 
She was a regular little flirt, was his 
mental conclusion, as he thought over 
that evening at Darrell, and listened 
to Victor’s story. 

“T don’t know much about such 
things ” he said, after a pause, takin 
the cigar from his mouth, an 
holding it before him, between two 
fingers, nee on it fondly. “I don’t 
pretend to understand women, or any 
such riddles, but I think if I were 

ou, Darrell, I should write her a 
tter.” 


Victor was silent, he didn’t say ° 


then that he had written many lette 
and received no answer, he only said 
after a long, long pause, 

“And what kind of letter would 
you write?” 

Captain Stanley took a pull at his 
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cigar, and then puffed a cloud of 
smoke up into the air before he spoke. 

“T would write and say, Polly, or 
Jinny, or whatever her name is, am 
I to believe that you are false to me,” 
“ or changed towards me?” a 
Victor, who had more highflown 
ideas of love letters; “or changed 
towards me? Yes, perhaps that would 
be better, am I to believe that you are 
changed towards me? people tell me 
that you are.” 

“Yes, something of that kind, by 
George! I will write to her.” 

Victor had sat down once again 
beside his friend; old Stanley was 
a brick. 

“ And then if you get no answer to 
that,” and the captain took another 
pull at the cigar, and sent another 
cloud of smoke sailing away. 

“And then? What then ?” asked 
Victor. 

“Why, then, there being a certain 
good old song which says, ‘If she be 
not fair for me, what care I for whom 
- be ? I would think no more about 

er.” 

“Stanley,” and the pees 
young subaltern laid his hand on the 
captain’s arm, “you talk of thinking 
or not thinking, as if such things 
were only a matter of will; I can no 
more help thinking of her, than I can 
help feeling pain, or even dying, if it 
comes to that.” 

The comfortable easy-going gentle- 
man with the cigar, a a little 
puzzled, this was a very bad case of 
the boyish disease of which he had 
seen sO many cases. 

“You think so now,” he said, 
“but get a couple of weeks leave, by- 
and-by, and run over to Paris, and 
see some fun there, and I’m very 
much mistaken in you, Darrell, if you 
havn’t forgotten her in a fortnight.” 

Then did the sunny face flush once 
again, the blue eyes shot angry 
lightnings, and poor ill-used Victor 
spoke warmly— 

“Youdo not know me, Stanley, if 
you can think such things of me, 
time will make no difference, I shall 
never forget her ; if I find I am mis- 
taken in her, then—yes, even then, it 
will be my misfortune to love her still, 
I know it, but I cannot help myself.” 

More surprise on the part of the 
captain, this was indeed a very ex- 
ceptional case. 

“Well well,” he said, “write the 
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atone, and then see what comes 
of it.” 

And with this sage advice, he 
chucked his used-up cigar stump into 
the grate, and s' up and stretched 
himself, “ And—and if I can be of any 
use, you know, anything, let me know; 
count-on me, Darrell, mind you do 
now; I wish you well indeed, ’pon 
my soul I do, and try the letter— 
mind you try the letter.” 

And Victor did try the letter ; be 
went away to his own little room, 
and wrote so many letters, and none 
of them would cet him, and at 
last he wrote one, and it ran thus :— 


“ETHEL, 

“Am I to believe from your 
silence that you are changed towards 
me? I think I have a right to ask 
you this question, and I think you 
are bound to answer me one way or 
another ; if so, if you wish everything 
to be over between us, then let thislet- 
ter be my goodbye, and may God bless 
you, Ethel ; but if I am wronging you, 
if you are still the same, then, darling, 
forgive me, and believe me ever to be 

“Your own true lover, 


“Victor DARRELL.” 


And that last love-letter of Victor’s 
went away to Darrell, and in 
the midst of his troubles and difli- 
culties it came before Mr. Darrell, 
like the phantom of some buried sor- 
row and sin, coming to upbraid him. 

He had almost forgotten those torn 
letters, which the autumn winds 
had borne away out of the little 
western garden ; it was so long since 
Victor had written to Ethel, but he 
watched the bag carefully; every 
morning he opened it and examined 
the letters, although Ethel Haller had 
long ceased to look for one from her 
false lover ; but now before him, like 
a ghost, came this letter, and he 
opened it and read it. There was so 
much that was base and treacherous 
in this new scheme of his, that one 
such action counted as nothing, and 
yet it was such an act as any honour- 
able man would have shuddered at, 
it was so base ; and then he sat down 
and wrote a short cold note to Victor, 
enclosing the love-letter, and saying— 

“You cannot be aware that Ethel 
Hajler is engaged to me, she bids 
me return your letter, which I have 
not read, and begs that you will 
now cease to think more of her, as 
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she has ceased to think of you. Iam 
sorry that between us, there should 
have arisen this unpleasantness, but 
you will see yourself, that it is no 
fault of mine, and forgive me.” 

And this Victor read, and reading 
his true heart grew cold and sick ; 
such a world of falseness and wicked- 
ness, he had never before even 
dreamt of; he stood a long time 
with those two letters in his hands, 
stunned bewildered, and then he 
folded them up together, and put 
them away, in an old writing-desk, 
where in his school days his treasures 
and little moneys had lain. And he 
told himself while he so acted, that 
some day he would confront her with 
her falseness, he would make her own 
that she had treated him as no honest 
man should ever be treated by the 
woman he loved. And then he went 
about his duties broken-hearted ; he 
didn’t want any leave now, he didn’t 
want ever to return to Darrell, to see 
that farm-house, perhaps even to see 
Ethel, he couldn’t have borne it, he 
still loved her so desperately. 

When Henry Darrell had written 
that letter he had calculated well on 


the proud spirit which he know his 
cousin to possess, which would prevent 
his ever again trying to approach 
Ethel ; he knew the young hot- 
headed fellow, he knew that he would 
rather die than do an ee 


and so he wrote that letter. tween 
him and Victor there could never 
more be friendship : they must be as 
strangers now, and this Mr. Darrell 
knew ; but if he could once accom- 
plish his object what cared he for 
such a thing. He didn’t know how 
bitterly his cousin felt towards him ; 
how angry he was as he read that 
letter; how contemptuously he 
thought of such conduct; he didn’t 
know either of the angry words, “ by 
Jove, I will make him answer to me 
for this, or else I will flog him within 
an inch of his life.’ 

Mr. Darrell never knew of those 
words : had he heard them he would 
very likely have smiled at Victor's 
boyish violence, feeling no uneasiness, 
because he knew that such conduct 
would have been out of the question ; 
and yet Victor had made up his mind 
that if ever this man did come in his 
way, he would so treat him that 
everyone should know what a villain 
and sneak he held him to be. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


“THR VIRTUES” WHICH “ 


Ar the Dower-house Ethel Haller 
was living her old life just the same, 
from day to day. 

A very odd, pa girl she must 
have been, for she was able to take 
an interest in her old occupations just 
the same—her garden, the farm-yard, 
and, above all, her books : more than 
ever Ethel held sweet converse with 
these old friends. She spent many 
hours, daily, in John Haller's sombre 
library, in the wide window— 
reading, trying to lose her own iden- 
tity, trying to mingle with those 
story-people and forget herself, but 
this was the hardest task of all: this 
forgetting was an impossibility. For 
she could not forget past things, 
strive and hope as she would. In 
the garden, among the flowers, she 
thought of him, not of her affianeed 
husband, but of Victor, big, golden- 
haired, smiling Victor, of past summer 
days when he, too, had stood among 
the flowers in the fields, in the 
woods, in the meadow: it was all 
the same, she couldn’t forget him, 
and yet she was angry with herself 
for remembering. 

“When Iam married,” she thought, 
“then, of course, it will be different.” 
And the poor little soul, living in this 
delusion, was almost thankful that 
such marrying was in her power, 
such chance of beginning over again 
what had now grown to be a very 
sorrowful life. 

Mr. Darrell was away in London, on 
some business. Daily he saw strange 

ntlemen in their chambers in the 

emple, and talked long and ear- 
nestly with them, and while he was 
away Ethel spent her days quite alone. 

It was a busy time for farmers, 
gathering in the harvest, inspecting 
the barns, preparing for the winter, 
and all day John Haller was away. 

It was evening, dusk and chill, and 
Ethel sat in ol yp ee — 
keeper’s) room. pleasant bright 
fire sparkled in the grate. Sally was 
busy preparing a cup of tea for her 
pet : a snug little kettle was singin 
on the fire that half-gay, half 
song which kettles do sing always 
in the minor key ; was the 
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rattle of teacups, and Ethel sat in 

the window with a book open on her 

knees—Tennyson’s “May Queen”-- 

and she had just read— 

“To-night I saw the sun set: he set and 
left behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, and 

all my peace of mind.” 

She was looking out into the fading 
light, thinking ; she was not looking 
back into any good old time ; she was 
beginning to think herself a very un- 
grateful girl ; she was thinking of a 
walk in the garden, which she had 
taken the day before with her promised 
husband, before he went to London ; 
she was thinking of some words which 
she had then spoken to him. 

“There is something I want to tell 
you,’ she had said; “something 
which I think you ought to know.” 

And he had guessed what thatsome- 
thing was, he didn’t want to hear 
her say it ; his vanity recoiled from 
it, and he had answered— 

“Tf there is anything troubling 

ou, love, never mind telling me now. 

eep it till you feel that you can tell 
it me from love, that will be time 
enough, but don’t worry yourselfabout 
it now.” 

And this Ethel had thought very, 
very thoughtful. 

“Everyone is so good to me,” the 
poor little soul thought, as she sat in 
the window watching for thefirstsight 
of John Haller’s tall figure coming 
through the fields. 

That evening Ethel Haller and her 
uncle spent together in the library. 
A big wood fire blazed and erackled 
in the wide hearth, and flashes of 
light danced on the gold and red of 
many rows of books on oak shelves, 
red curtains hung across the wide 
window, and hid Ethel’s favourite 
seat. John Haller sat in his arm- 
chair by the fire, and Ethel sat play- 
ing the organ in a distant corner of 
the room. She had been singing a 
sweet old ballad rather out of date 
now—one which Victor had often 
listened to in this same library. And 
John Haller sitting in that far corner 
of the fire-lit room was dreaming of 
many things. 
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A little pale-faced girl, with violet 
eyes and auburn hair, she came be- 
fore him, in her seedy black frock, 
with her smiles and sweet laughter ; 
he felt the elingi 
his neck still. The blessing which had 
come into his life in lonely days, a 
wayward, noble, generous girl; the 
same eyes and smiles, the same 
fond arms about his neck, but John 
Haller is only dreaming, for she is 
sitting over there by the organ in the 
shadow singing, in a sweet plaintive 
voice. Why do his thoughts fly back 
while she sings to him ? hy is 


there a kind of regret in his voice as 
he goes over and stands beside her, 
and says— 

“My little puss, thank God, she is 
so free from care !” 

She is before him now, his picture. 
a eyes, the hair, the intelligent 


‘ace. 

“Ah, Uncle John, I know what 
you are thinking. You are thinking 
that I am the oddest, most heartless 
girl in all the world.” 

But Mr. Haller interrupted her. 

“No, indeed, darling,” he said, 
gravely. “I am only wondering 
whether my little puss is quite 


a. 

“ Tf I am not I ought to be,” Ethel 
answered, “‘ everyone is so good to 
me. Henry is so kind and thought- 
ful to me.” And once again she re- 
membered his words to her, and she 
did think him very, very thoughtful. 
“And I have you, the best, the 
kindest uncle that ever was.” And 
not in a dream, but in a reality, John 
Haller feels the clinging arms about 
his neck onee again. “ And if I am 
not happy I must be the most un- 
grateful girl in the whole world.” 

And he made answer, and said— 

“Darling, I thank God that you 
have been spared all sorrow and 
heart-breaking.” ‘ 

And then Ethel nestled her head 
closer on her guardian’s neck, and 
whispered— 

“Ah, Uncle John, you mustn’t 
think very badly of me ;- but indeed, 
indeed I have not forgotten all that. 
I don’t believe I can ever love any- 
one again.” 

There was surprise and even horror 
in honest John er’sface. He had 
not suspected all this ; he had been 
labouring under a great mistake, mis- 
understanding this queer little niece 
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of his, believing her to be a wonder- 
fully cold little person ; but now he 
held her before him, surprised, ony. 

“ Oh, Ethel, is this honest to Mr. 

“T have told him,” Ethel whispered 
once again, and then in truth did he 
feel a great contempt for that grave, 

lished gentleman, with his cold 

eart and worldly experience, who 
could so bring himself to marry any 
woman ; but he only said— 

“God grant you may be happy, 
oe 

But he trembled for that happiness. 
He almost wished the past week’s 
work undone. 

“Uncle John, do you think I shall 
ever learn to love him, if l try? Do 
you think such a thing is possible ?”’ 

“You know best; my darling ; you 
are the best judge of that.” And 
then Ethel said-— 

“* Sometimes I am ashamed of my- 
self and my foolishness ; I feel so 
spiritless, so weak. I ought to be 
braver ; I ought to force myself to 
forget.” 

here was the bright colour, the 
lightin the eyes—all that John Haller 
remembered of a passionate, proud 
little girl, determined not to be weak. 
It was not so that people should 
fight against a sorrow. 

“Those are hard things to accom- 
plish sometimes,” he said. ‘There 
are some trials which crush brave 
spirits, and humble proud ones.” 

He was not a good comforter, this 
blunt, straightforward farmer ; and 
Ethel said, hotly— 

“ But I have determined to forget. 
I have determined to give up ever 
thinking of him, and I will; I will 
do it !” 

And then all at once she broke out 
crying—crying and sobbing, and all 
the bitterness and all the anger 
melted away while she cried—and 
she wept only as she had wept on 
that summer day, because her lover 
was gone from her, while she cried 
she forgot her anger against him, 
there was only sorrow in her heart. 
And I think those tears did her 


good. 

And then John Haller spoke ; his ; 
like the voice which cried unto the 
tempest—“ Peace, be still ;” for with 
his words came the calm and soothing, 


his good patient words, which spoke 
ceniteiion teas Oh) binds be 
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seemed then, a thousand times 
kinder than in the old days when he 
had comforted so many childish 
troubles, showing a way out cf them 
ali; kinder far than on that old, old 
day when he had come to her, when 
she stood at a strange station a 
lonely little girl, all alone in the wide 
wide world; when he had taken her 
to his heart and kissed her face, and 
spoken the first kind words which 
she had heard for a long time. 
Ethel had been doing him an injus- 
tice when she thought that he was 
so quiet and patient that he couldn’t 
understand her ; but he did under- 
stand her, as only people who have 
suffered in like manner can. The 
weak, the timid, the sick, all sympa- 
thise with each other, and in like 
manner do the heart-sick and sorrow- 
ful. He had known the bitterness, 
he had felt the anger, and he knew 
the sorrow ; and so he took her to 
his heart, he pressed her close to 
him, and while she wept he spoke so 
gently to her, so wisely, talking of 
patience and long-suffering, so kindly 
telling of the peace and change and 
healing of wounds which comes with 
time, that he stilled the troubled 
spirit, he brought peace into the 
restless heart. It was a kind of sur- 
rise and wonder that made Ethel 
reak off in her passion and look 
into his face. He was not the same 
quiet man of few words whom she 
knew so well, the grave man, who 
sighed over her faults, the proud, 
brave-hearted man, who was 80 
strong in his purpose to outlive a 
love ; he was a new man, not brave 
or cold, but a tender-hearted man, 
whose voice faltered while he spoke, 
whose eyes filled up with tears as 
though he had heard sad news. Oh, 
how she had wronged him when she 
told herself that his mind was set on 
lower things, that he could not have 
understood her! It is thus that the 
martyr-spirits of the world are mis- 








Oxp Sir Hugh, with a great suspense 
and uncertainty lying on his mind, 
became restless and peevish in these 
days ; he roamed about by himself 
uneasily, while Henry, away in Lon- 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


OUT ON THE TERRACE. 


‘don, was consulting and planning, 
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judged often—the sensitive, retiring 
people, who keep in the back-ground, 
who make no protestations, who make 
no gratuitous demonstrations of love. 
We judge them idly, looking only at 
what is uppermost, and we say, “ He 
is cold-hearted.” And then comes 
the hour of trial and need, and one 
whom we knew not before comes 
softly to us, and takes us by the 
hand and leads us into the light, 
and sorrows with us, and is as a new- 
found friend, and then we are sur- 
prisedand remorseful. Weremember 
a thousand little wrongs, all lost in 
the waste of years, which we have 
heaped upon that true, tender heart. 
We remember a thousand bitter, 
angry thoughts which we have 
cherished against our comforter, and 
we take the hand, and our tears fall 
regretfully, and our hearts speak out 
and say, “Forgive me.” And this 
comes after long years, often at the 
end of all, and so much love is wasted 
and lost tothe world. Alas! for this 
waste. Alas! for the hundreds of 
hearts which are filled to overflowing 
with such unspoken, unacknowledged 
love. And, oh! for the tremendous 
waste of love which comes flooding 
into many hearts too late! 

While the world is, while there are 
such things as sorrow, and parting, 
and death, this same lesson should 
come home to us all. But I am not 
going to preach a sermon, or re-write 
somebody else’s sermon for aught I 
know ; | am only telling of a man 
who was so thoughtful and soft- 
hearted that he could not bear to see 
anyone in pain or trouble; he was 
one of those sensitive retiring people. 
But on this evening, while Ethel stood 
before him, while she listened to his 
words, and looked into his true sad 
eyes, through which it seemed that 
his very soul shone, her heart was 
crying out, “ Oh, forgive me,” because 
she had been wronging him for long 
years. 


laden with care, living in a terrible 


dread of this great calamity coming 
upon him, trembling lest his hopes 
might all be shattered, a man bowed 
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down by an unexpected blow—there 
was a weight on his mind ; and Sir 
Hugh Darrell looked older and more 
infirm now. He stood daily on the 
terrace, sometimes for a long time 
together, always looking towards the 
oe house among the trees; 
dearer far'was that patch of hill land 
and the snug farm-house to him now 
—dearer far that pleasant waste of 
field, and meadow, and valley, now 
that his hope was beginning to fall 
from him. 

“ Tf he fails it will break my heart,” 
Sir Hugh told himself — ~ and he 
was not a man to live on long after 
such heart-breaking, his life had 
been so bound up in his hopes for that 
son who was away in London, he had 
80 little else to live for now. 


“ One man in his time plays many parts,” 


Shakespeare says; and Sir Hugh 
Darrell, who had had his share of 
the world’s ages, was beginning to 
weary of the oft-recurring exits 
and entrances. He had crept up to 
the sixth stage in man’s career ; he 
had played his parts of infant, boy, 
and lover—ay, and of the noisy, 
ambitious, bubble, reputation-seeking 
worldling, and in the sixth part be- 
hold him “fallen into the sere and 
yellow leaf,” the wreck of aman. A 
few more years and Sir Hugh Darrell 
will have passed into that stage of 
“ mere oblivion, sans teeth, sans eyes, 
sans taste, sans everything’—the 
seventh and last act of man’s life. 
More than a week had Mr. Darrell 
been away on his errand, and many 
letters Sir Hugh had got from London, 
but they were not satisfactory ones ; he 
had put his name to many cheques, 
and signed pa and these had all 
travelled to on on. “When will 
the good news come ?” Sir Hugh 
kept asking day after day, as he 
roamed about, now in the house, now 
out among the trees in the park, and 
again in the library, with the door 
shut, and his head buried in his two 
hands. All his other small schemes 
and plans were forgotten ; his whole 
soul ~~? this one, all his hopes, his 
very life. imid Lady Darrell 


watched him in these days, but never 
spoke ; she saw that there was some- 
thing on his mind ; he eat little, he 
slept badly, he was absent in thought ; 
she knew that he had 
trouble. 


some secret 
But she had lived long 
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enough at Darrell, to learn that Sir 
Hugh did not care to be questioned 
about his private affairs, so she only 
watched him, in the mornings, when 
he looked anxiously for the post, 
when he left his untasted breakfast, 
if the letters were late, and scolded 
the boy angrily ; when he took them 
and read them, and grew troubled 
and testy when the good news never 
came. And she watched him still 
when he wandered off into the 
grounds among the trees, but never 
in the direction of the farm-yard ; 
she saw the tall spare solitary figure 
on the terrace often, sometimes lean- 
ing over the stone parapet looking 


over the fields. And at such times a 
flood of pity very nearly akin to love 
would fill my lady’s gentle heart, 


she would half rise from her chair ; 
and think, “shall I go to him?” 
Women have such an instinctive im- 
pulse towards comforting and sooth- 
= The hardest hearted woman 
will feel that impulse strong upon 
her sometimes; her mission upon 
earth. And the pink colour would 
come flushing into poor Lady Dar- 
rell’s pale face at her own boldness, 
and she would sink back again into 
her easy chair, feeling that such con- 
duct would be useless ; her husband 
didn’t care for any demonstrations of 
the kind ; he never knew the pity 
and yearning which his poor over- 
looked wife felt for him in these days. 

And the good news was a lon 
time in coming; so long, that ol 
Sir Hugh, who wathed, and waited, 
began to fear lest such news would 
never come. And if it did not, then 
the heart breaking and the wreck of 
hopes ; and I don’t think the old man 
was strong enough to bear up against 
all that. Lady Darrell was very 
patient in those days ; many women 
stung by that curiosity which isso com- 
monly believed to belong to them in 
particular, might have grown cross, 
and snappish, but she never did ; she 
was one slow to anger; all her ways. 
were ways of peace, she never spoke: 
hurtful things. 

Iago’s ideal perfect woman— 
“ She that was fair and never proud, 

Had tongueat will, and yet never wasloud. 

She that being angered, her revenge being 

nigh, 
~~ her wrong stay, and her displeasure 
ion 

was very nearly such 4 one as my 
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lady; a weak, gentle, thoroughly 
womanly woman, so feeble, so 
meek, so wonderfully tame and spirit- 
less, that of such the sarcastic soldier 
adds— 


“ She was a wight, if ever such wight were, 
To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer.” 


Now, although people in general 
feel a contempt for such gentle, hum- 
ble souls, yet at times there is also 
an almost respect for them. When 
an angry word is spoken, and instead 
of answering back in wrath, they 
bow their heads, their eyes fill u 
with tears, and they are mek 
They are sofull of that true Christian 
spirit which, receiving a blow on one 
cheek, straightway turns the other. 
And we should respect, too, the forgiv- 
ing generosity which makes them for- 
get little wrongs and slights. Blessed 
are the meek in spirit ; and if ever 
there was a truly meek spirit in the 
world, that spirit was my Lady Dar- 
rell, The gentle manufacturing lady, 
whom Sir Hugh had married for 
money. 

She sat in her accustomed seat in 
the drawingroom window, with her 
many coloured wools, and long 
strip of canvas. She would have 
been admirably suited for those 
old-world nunnery lives, where wo- 
men spent their days stitching the 
valiant deeds and great battles of 
the men in canvas, and seemed never 
to have tired of their work. She was 
admirably adapted for such a life ; a 
thoroughly womanly life, when 
ladies never rode across country, or 
talked slang ; it isa pity she didn’t 
live a few centuries back, when her 
excellent virtues would have been 
appreciated, when she could have 
stitched herself into the good graces 
of some industrious Queen Mar- 
garet : these womanly graces are 
not appreciated now-a-days. She 
wasn't a lady whom young ladies 
thought “charming,” or whom young 
men called “jolly!” She was rather 
a dull lady ; she had been disappoint- 
ed in her life, and being gentle, she 
succumbed to her fate, and lived a 
quiet nun-like life in this triste 
solemn house of Darrell. The poor 
timid soul! When I think of her 
calmly giving up all her dreams of 
fashion, and importance, and resign- 
edly settling down into a dull solitary 
country life, I almost respect her for 
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her patience and hapentining, She 
sat among her wools as usual, all 
alone in her big faded drawingroom. 
It was four o'clock, my lady had been 
for an airing in her open carriage ; 
_ a short drive along lonely roads, 
and now she was back again among 
her stitches. There was a fog over 
the mountains ; Sir Hugh’s favourite 
Turneresque view was faded and 
misty; along the terrace walk faint 
sunbeams fell aslant, and tiny pebbles 
glittered in the light ; it was a still 
close day, and the window stood open 
while my lady sat working. 

Presently she heard steps on the 
gravel, and looking up she saw the 
tall stooped figure of her husband 
crossing the terrace; something 
——_- her on a sudden, and she 

t forward and spoke to him. 

“Hugh,” she said, and then her 
courage failed her ; she didn’t know 
what to say. 

‘qWell,” and Sir Hugh stood close 
to the window, “did you want to 
speak to me ; have you any news?” 

He looked worried and changed, 
she thought ; not in a good temper 
either, and so she only said— 

“No; I only thought that you 
might like to take a turn in the place, 
or to the garden before dinner.’ 

“T think it’s a little too damp for 
you, my dear, you had better stay 
indoors with your work. I'll take a 
walk by-and-by.” 

She saw that she wasn’t wanted. 
She was sensitive, and so she didn’t 
press the point. 

And then she saw Sir Hugh walk 
over and stand by the stone railing, 
looking as usual over the fields. The 
mist was beginning to clear away off 
the mountains, the sun, near setting, 
shone with a faint mellow light over 
the autumn trees ; and through her 
window, Lady Darrell looked out 
upon that figure of a man standing 
all alone by the balustrade where 
two had stood a few days ago. She 
sighed. She had not many incidents 
in her life, many changes in the mo- 
notonous repetition of day after day, 
and there were a few such pictures 
fixed and graven on her memory. A 
goodly young man’s face—blue eyes, 
golden hair, and a passionate light 
over all the face, and with this pic- 
ture came the words ringing in her 
ear, “You know I love her, Aunt 
Mary.” And poor, gentle Lady Dar- 
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ture: a girl’s face pale, and a 
girl’s slight figure, and sunny hair, 
another man’s face, with 
a strange pleading in it—two lovers 
standing in the sunlight, and she 
sighed even deeper, and then she 
looked out on the terrace. Sir Hugh 
leaning against the stone parapet, 
Sir Hugh, with his gray head bent, 
looking no longer over the fields, his 
hands over his face, an old man bowed 
down with some great care, and the 
womanly instinct came strong into 
this tender woman’s heart. She for- 
got to be timid; she forgot her sensi- 
tiveness, and her husband’s coldness 
and indifference ; she saw him in 
trouble, and she dropped her work, 
she hurried out of the room, along 
the dim corridor under the picture 
faces, thinking ever of the bowed 
figure, and then she stepped out on 
the gravel. Still the same, still 
standing all alone in the sunlight. 
She went over to him— 

“ Hugh.” 

He started like a man waking from 
a dream. 

“Oh! Mary, it’s you. Why, child, 
you'll get cold, where’s your hat ?” 

His voice was gentler than usual ; 
he looked kindly on her, she was em- 
boldened. 

Hugh ?”’ 


“ Are you we 
as a man can be 


rell sighed. And then one ge 


“T am as we 
who is living always in a terrible 
uncertainty.”” And he looked again 
into the mist. 

“ Are you in any trouble—is there 
anything about money, or —— ?” 

ut he interrupted her. 

“Tf you mean debts, my dear, no, 
certainly not.” 

There was a little pause, and then 
she said again— 

“T have been watching you, Hugh, 
for many days, and I know you are 
not happy.” 

Then Sir Hugh laughed shortly. 

“Happy!” he said. “If I had 
all the money in all the manufactories 
and shops, and places where money is 
to be found in these times, I couldn’t 
be happy to-day.” 

She passed over the sneer, she only 


said, 

“Why, Hugh ?” , 

“ My dear, you couldn’t under- 
stand. 

_But then his wife came closer to 
him ; she slipped her hand under his 
arm— 
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“T think you mistake me some- 
times—indeed I think you do. I 
daresay I could help you; will you 
let me try ?” 

But the proud old man’s facefiushed 
then. Should he tell his sorrow to 
this humble shopkeeping wife? No, 
indeed : he was irritated by her inter- 
ference. She had never tried to gain 
his confidence before, and why now ? 
Now, when he was such a broken- 
hearted, ruined man ; he didn’t want 
pity 5 he couldn’t bear to think that 
is sorrow was known to any. 

“ Don’t talk folly, Mary. Women 
never can understand anything.” 

— me try, Hugh,” she pleaded 
still. 
“No,” he answered, shortly. “If 
you can’t talk on pleasant subjects 
don’t talk at all, but never grow 
curious.” 

But the meek lady spoke warmly. 

“Tt’s not that indeed,” she said. 
“Tt’s only because I wish to join in 

our interests, and understand you 

tter.” 

“* Nonsense,” he said, angrily. “We 
understand each other well enough. 
You never could interest yourself in 
the same things as I do, it’s impos- 
sible. Don’t talk any more.” 

Then the meek lady subsided ; but 
she still stood beside him, although 
her hand no longer lay on his arm. 

“Hugh,” she said, at last, “if 
money can do anything ——” 

But he spoke, and this time his 
voice was loud in anger. 

“ Money! Do you think I would 
accept money from anyone. No, 
not though the house lay in ruins, 
though every field and every acre of 
land was passing from my hands ; 
but a gift of money, and from such 
men——” 

“T don’t mean a gift, only a loan,” 
his wife said. 

“No, nor a loan either. I don’t want 
money, Mary ;” and his voice grew 
soft all at once. “Don’t talk any 
more to me just now ; go back to 
your work. I’m cross, and out of 
sorts, but I don’t want to be rude or 
unkind to you—you're a good wife. 
There, run in, it’s cold and damp.” 

She spoke not, she only looked 
into his face with, oh ! such a yearn- 
ing look. I think she was a 
ning to love him, because he was in 
trouble. 

“There, run in—God bless ° 
and Sir Hugh did actually my 
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lady’s pale face between his hands 
and kissed it. 

And my lady’s own maid, Miss 
Simpson, alien out of a top-room 
window, stood looking on admiringly, 
wondering why her ladyship took Sir 
Hugh’s little gallantry so coolly, only 
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gathering up her dress and gliding 
away over the gravel, with tears in 
her eyes, although her heart was 
lighter, and she was glad that she had 
left her work and gone out on the 
terrace in the fog. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Henry DARRELL was a very model 
lover. He wrote to Ethel every 
day while he was away; real love- 
letters, such letters as no young lady 
could have pronounced either cold or 
weak, but warm, tender letters ; and 

et they were written when he was 
Sane and hunted—when his days 
were spent in dreary rooms over 

apers, writing notes, consulting, and 
fiving in a great dread. Surely he 
was a very devoted lover. 

And yet, when those letters came, 
Ethel’s pretty face never flushed ; 
her heart did not stand still; she 
didn’t watch the post-bag. No, Miss 
Haller never runs out now to meet 
the post ; she sits at the breakfast- 
table eating her breakfast and watch- 
ing the boy trudging upthe avenue, but 
her heart doesn’t beat a bit quicker ; 
and when her letters are handed to 
her on a little salver she takes them 
in such an indifferent, careless way, 
laying them by her plate, never touch- 
ing them until breakfast is over, and 
then she turns to them. 

What a very strong-minded young 
lady she must have been. Few girls, 
I think, would have had nerve 
enough to eat a tolerably comfortable 
breakfast slowly, with such omens 
objects as letters—letters for them- 
selves—lying unopened under their 
very noses, robbing everything of all 
flavour, and not pounce on them, 
even though they be only dull little 
scrawls from Mary, or Lily; all 
about the new bonnets, and what 
Lady —— wore at the flower-show. 
Young ladies’ letters are things looked 
forward to so eagerly. And then, if 
one of those letters is from him /—the 
one “him” in the whole world—how 
slyly itisslipped into the apron pocket ; 
how red the cheeks grow ; how ner- 
vously the apron is clutched ; how 

uickly the breakfast is swallowed 
own, and how palpable it becomes 
to everyone, that that rather scrubby 
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envelope, which was tossed so care- 
lessly out of the post-bag, contains, 
for one young lady at least, the in- 
terests of the whole universe. Yes, 
Ethel Haller must have been a 
very strong-minded girl, indeed, to be 
able to sit by her unopened letter 
all breakfast time, and yet the letter 
was a love-letter, too, and she knew 
it—a tender, loving letter, such as 
most young ladies revel in—full of 
endearing adjectives; a pleading 
letter, such as it is the fate of few 
women to receive in these wonder- 
fully cool business-like times; an 
humble, prayerful letter, begging to 
be remembered—praying for a hope 
which was long in coming ; a letter 
written by an anxious, persevering 
man—a man carried away by his 
hope, who thought of nothing, felt 
nothing but that one all-engrossin 
dream of his. For Henry Darrell di 
love Ethel, not with the fierce, hot- 
headed passion with which he had 
once loved long ago, but with a 
urer love. She was his hope of 
tter things ; his idol, his heaven— 
the light of a new, good life, which he 
had promised to himself. Hitherto 
his life had been such an aimless, 
useless one—a troubled dream, 
darkened and haunted by a past 
error. He was weary of the excite- 
ment and folly of that old time ; he 
wanted to put it all behind him, and 
begin over again. With Ethel such 
a good, honest life opened before him 
—a life devoid of trouble and 
anxiety, a quiet, peaceful country 
life, with her pretty, smiling inno- 
cent face always near him, and a 
hundred new interests and ho 
around him. He longed for this 
peace and repose; he longed with 
such a heart-aching sense of weari- 
ness for the rest which that time 
promised him. The settling down, 
and being metamorphosed into a 
steady, domestic character, to which 
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many men looked forward with a 
kind of anxious trepidation, as a 
necessary evil, an event which 
fate has arranged for them, was a 
thing to which he looked forward 
with a sense of such longing hope. 

Long was the good news in coming; 
so long that old Sir Hugh had well- 
nigh despaired of its ever coming at 
all, and then at last it did come. 

Those wise men in London had 
one and all pronounced Mr. Darrell 
quite as free to take to himself a wife, 
as though he had never seen that 
Italian woman to whom he had 
plighted his troth long, long ago; 
and then Henry returned to Dar- 
rell with this good news. He had 
been away but one week, and yet 
what an age of time that week had 
seemed to Sir Hugh; the suspense 
had aged him like many years ; even 
the good news could not give 
him back the peace of mind and 
hopefulness which that past week 
had robbed him of. Now, Sir Hugh 
Darrell was a gentleman, so far as 
gentleman-like ideas and a sense of 
what is honest and honourable can 
make a man a true gentleman: and 
even while he held his son’s hand, 
and listened to his good news, 
he felt that he still stood as far as 
ever from his hope, and he said— 

“ Have you told all this to Ethel 
Haller?’ And while he asked this 
question, he felt that if Miss 
Haller did know of that passage in 
her lover’s life, she was a very loving, 
faithful girl if she still held to her de- 
termination of marrying him. 

“Tell Ethel!’ and Henry’s face 
darkened. There was surprise and 
almost anger in it. “Am I mad? 
Why the girl would never look at me 
again.” 

Now had Mr. Darrell known that 
this pretty, tender-hearted girl really 
loved him, I think he might have 
gone to her and told her the story of 
his past life, and asked her to forgive 
him the evil which that life held, 
for the love which she bore him ; and 
you men and women who have lived 
in the world, who know how much of 
love the world contains, you know 
that a woman's love, if it be real 
heartfelt love, will sometimes con- 
quer such things and overlook them ; 
will carry them on blindly to the end. 
But Henry Darrell knew that Ethel 
Haller did not love him in such a 
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way, and so he said, “Am I mad? 
Why the girl would never look at me 
again.” 

And then Sir Hugh spoke— 

“T think she ought to know,” he 
said. 

Henry Darrell’s pale face grew 
darker still with anger, but he was a 
man who was able to control his 
passions always when it was well that 
he should do so; and he only spoke 
quictly, in a suppressed voice— 

“That does not follow. What is 
done is done ; let the dead past bury 


‘its dead ; but there is no reason why 


aman should try and rake up all his 
boyish follies and sins for the edifica- 
tion of his lady-love. She won’t ex- 
pect it.” 

“But such a thing as this,” Sir 
Hugh argued still, “ when the woman 
yet lives, and may turn up any day ; 
but if Ethel loves you, Henry, depend 
upon it, such women’s love is strong 
and brave enough to endure even 
this.” 

Vain man as Henry Darrell was, 
he couidn’t bear to tell his father 
then that with Ethel there was no 
such love for him; and so he only 
said, impatiently— 

“T will not try her. I will not 
try and make her miserable sooner 
than need be ; ‘sufticient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.’” 

And Sir Hugh saw that arguing 
here was useless. He was a weak 
man, accustomed to be led by his 
son in all important things ; and he 
only said, “ Be it so, then.” 

And so that day, when Mr. Dar- 
rell went over to the Grange to see 
his love, he never told her any of the 
business which had kept him in Lon- 
don for a whole week away from her. 

Ethel was sitting all alone in her 
pretty cheery drawingroom, near the 
window, working. It was a bright, 
fresh autumn day, and although a 
fire burnt cheerily in the room, the 
French window stood open. Outside 
in the garden many of the bright 
summer flowers were faded and gone, 
but still the leaves were on the trees 
and shrubs, although many of them 
had changed their bright green colour 
for yellow and brown ; but it was a 
fresh, joyous day. The birds were 
all singing and chirping, and the 
sparrows in the ivy on the farm- 
house wall were keeping up quite a 
perpetual shrill clatter, while Ethel 
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sat working and thinking, with her 
pretty sunny head bent—knitting a 
pair of comfortable red worsted 
mittens which are destined to keep 
Mr. Haller’s hands very warm when 
the cold frosty days come, and think- 
ing, let us hope, of her affianced 
nnetand, who was hurrying back to 
1eT. 

To do her justice, Ethel did often 
think of the devoted gentleman whom 
she did not love, but whom she had 
promised to marry ; and her thoughts 
of him were always sad, for this 
Ethel Haller was a generous, true- 
hearted girl, and she felt that she 
was treating him badly in being so 
indifferent to him. He was so tender 
and thoughtful with her, he didn’t 
distress her with questions or up- 
braidings, as many men would have 
done ; he only strove in so many little 
ways to show her that his love was 
so strong and patient, that he was 
ready to wait any time for her. Had 
he pursued her with protestations and 
demonstrative avowals of passion, the 
chances are, Ethel would have grown 
to hate him; for when a woman 
loves one man honestly, the admi- 
ration of another fills her with dis- 
gust. It is impossible to love two 

ople at once, and Miss Haller still 
oved her first love, although she 
strove to convince herself that she 
did not love him. But Henry knew 
all this, and he ‘also knew that he 
must go carefully and gently to work, 
if he wished ever to accomplish that 
which he had sworn to himself that 
he would accomplish. He had begun 
this thing in an evil, vain way, tell- 
ing himself that for him there was no 
danger ; telling himself that woman’s 
love is so light a thing, so easily 
won ; but he was judging women by 
a very low standard when he so 
thought. He was judging them by 
that type of woman which belongs to 
other countries and habits—the 
southern passionate, fickle women, 
whose lives are made up of half a 
dozen loves ; whose hearts are so ac- 
cessible, so easily stirred up—and he 
had then determined to make this 
girl love him only to gratif~ his 
vanity, only to take a revenge from 
his handsome cousin. 
was punished for all this, by feeling 
every pulse of his heart, every fibre 
thrilled with a love to which he had 
thought it a stranger; a yearning, 


But now he- 


(Jan. 


despairing love, so strong, so fierce, 


that he felt nothing else, he cared for , 


nothing else ; he was ready to sacri- 
fice everything he possessed to gratify 
that love. 

The spirit of contradiction is very 
strong in some people, and it was this 
same spirit which was probing Henry’s 
heart. He had thought himself in- 
capable of ever loving any woman 
honestly and tenderly ; and this was 
because his experience of women had 
been so poor; he hadnever been baulked 
or denied any love; he had never 
before met with an honest, proud, 
pure-minded girl, with whom love 
was such a sacred thing that passion 
had no place in it ; but with this good, 
true-hearted English girl, he had a 
new experience. With her love 
was such a slow-growing thing, 
so hard to call into life. She was 
so obdurate, so cold, he couldn’t 
understand her, but he could love 
her as he had never before loved any 
one, and all because she was so indif- 
ferent to him. He had made a 
vow that he would make her like 
him, that he would wait, and wait 
for that liking to come, so that his 
vanity might be gratified, and now he 
was punished, by knowing that he 
was the slave, and not she ; that the 
liking lay all on Ais side. His revenge 
was forgotten, his envy and jealousy ; 
the waste and ruin and shipwrecked 
happiness over which he had to pass 
before reaching her, had lent her a 
charm in his eyes, which all the 
beauty and all the love in the world 
could not have made up for to him. 

And yet at times there came such 
a hopelessness into his soul, such a 
flood of yearning, despairing love, 
that he began to feel that unless 
Ethel did, in the end, come to like 
him, he would be made miserable for 
the rest of his life. No such love 
could she ever give ; if she married 
him, it would be simply because she 
was disappointed in her life ; because 
she thought him a good, patient man, 
and that there are few such in the 
world, merely because she wanted to 
forget some past things, and begin a 
new life ; but love, she had none to 
give, and he knew all this, and had 
known itfrom the beginning. But his 
punishment was that he now loved 
her as he had then thought it impos- 
sible that he could ever grow to love 
any woman. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


NEVER IN EARNEST NOW. 


Erne, Hauer sat working and 
thinking’ by the open window, and 
Mr. Darrell came quickly up the 
gravel walk: she started. I am 
afraid she had not been thinking of 
him; she had certainly not been 
watching for hiscoming, elseshemight 
have seen him many minutes ago, as 
he crossed the yard. 

“Oh, Mr. Darrell !” 

' §So different a greeting from the 
“Ob, Mr. Darrell,” which had greeted 
Victor many weeks ago. She had 
stood up to meet him; the red 
worsted and knitting needles fell on 
the ground, but it was not Victor’s 
icture of loving eyes, and smiling red 
ips, that stood before Henry then, 
A sad passionless face, and oh! such 
an apology for a smile; she was not 
pleased to see him, and she couldn’t 
pretend to be so; but he was glad to 
see her, glad to look upon her, and 
hold her hand, and know that she 
was more his than she had been one 
little week ago ; no one could come 
between them now. 

He came forward to greet her. 
What was it made her face pale, and 
a shadow come over her eyes, as he 
took her by both hands, and held her 
before him, and bent down and kissed 
her forehead? Ah! bitter, bitter 
awakening from a dream. It was 
the first time he had ever kissed her, 
and while he did so Ethel’s heart 
bounded up, not with joy, not with 
love, but with a shock, a terrible, sud- 
den discovery, that she was his, to 
touch or not to touch, as seemed good 
in his eyes, she coyldn’t forbid him to 
kiss her, she was as much his serenely 
as the dog which he caressed, or the 
horse that he beat. Where were her 
resolutions now, where were her vain 
hopeless resolves to forget Victor ? 
Clear as ever he came before her 
then ; vivid as ever came the memory 
of thefirst kiss which he had given her 
inthe meadow field below the hill. She 
almost started from Henry Darrell ; 
she disengaged her hands, the hot 
colour came to her cheek, the old 
light into her apes ; she turned upon 
him as though he had insulted her. 
“ Don’t, don’t !” she said, and she dis- 


engaged her hands, tears came swell- 
ing up in her eyes; and yet he had 
only done what he had a full right to 
do, for she was his promised wife. 
He dropped her hands ; he stood 
silently before her ; he didn’t flush or 
grow angry, as many another man 
would have done. The handsome 
olive-tinted face only grew a shade 
pole ; he pressed his lips together, 
1¢ looked full upon her with his dark 
eyes, those sullen dreamy eyes, in 
which there now shonea light, itmight 
have been of anger,or, as Ethel thought, 
reproach, and she was penitent. 

“Forgive me,” she said. The colour 
was still in her face, and through 
those unshed tears she looked out 
upon him. 

“T didn’t mean it, but—but——” 

No explanation, but he spoke 
quietly. 

““Never mind,” he said, “it’s no 
matter,” and even while he spoke a 
fierce angry battle was raging in his 
heart. This was a part of his punish- 
ment. 

“Henry, forgive me; I am so 
wicked, so cruel; oh, forget it; I 
didn’t mean it ; forgive me;’ and she 
was sorry, really, heartily sorry, for 
to her eyes this generous man was 
hurt, wounded, and by her! Not 
angry ; he spoke no bitter words to 
her, although she well deserved such 
words, she knew she did; but he 
stood there slaying her with such a 
strange reproach. “Oh, forgive me,” 
she cried again. She forgot Victor 
then, she only remembered that one 
wrong act of hers—but he spoke so 
softly to her. 

“Never mind,” he said, “ don’t 
think about it ; of course you didn’t 
mean it, dear.” 

He wasso kind! so thoughtful ! so 
forgiving ! and I think that kiss had 
done him a service which months of 
devotion could never have done. 

And then he came and sat near 
Ethel, on a low chair, looking so sad- 
dened, care-worn, too; ill and 
worried. How cruel she was. Ethel 
felt that in truth she was very un- 
worthy of his patient love. He looked 
changed she thought, troubled, and she 
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spoke to him presently, not tenderly, 
not lovingly, but yet hers was one of 
those sweet, womanly voices, low, 
gentle, and sweet, which Shakespeare 
terms “an excellent thing in woman,” 
and she said— 

“You look tired, you don’t look 
well either, you are not yourself?” 

“T have had a racking, worrying 
week of business ; I am tired !” 

He wasn’t looking at her ; he was 
busy winding up the red wool which 
had all tangled itself into such a web, 
and she looked at him and her heart 
softened still more. Why hadn't she 
allowed him to kiss her, as he hada 
perfect right to do, without making 
such a fuss? Why ? oh! why? but 
she was passionate, and hasty, and 
these things stood in her way. 

“ A few days’ quiet will make you 
all right again,” 

She said ; she wanted to say some- 
thing kind, but she found it hard, 
there was an awkwardness. She 
couldn’t speak tender loving things 
such as she knew would have cheered 
his soul. She was no hypocrite was 
Ethel ; she looked and spoke always 
in a straightforward, honest way, as 
she felt what she really meant, and 
she couldn’t dissemble. 

““T hope so,” he answered deject- 
edly, still busy with the tangled 
wool. And then he roused himself, 
he made an effort— 

“T came to ask you to walk over 
to Darrell, and dine. The governor 
says you are a very bad visiter, he 
has never seen you since I left.” 

“T did mean to run over yester- 
day,” Ethel answered, “ but one thing 
after another prevented me. Mrs. 
Tully paid me one of her long gos- 
siping visits, and then Miss Bell 
came, and wanted to put my name 
down as an annual subscriber to the 
fund for clothing destitute char- 
women, or something of the kind ; 
and the whole afternoon went over, 
and the days are so short ; and so I 
didn’t go.” 

“ Well, you'll come to-night ?” 

“Oh yes,” 

Ethel answered ; she was growing 
more obedient now, some of her 
proud spirit was humbled. 

“You had better get ys things, 
then,” Henry said, still speakin 
in that suppressed voice ; “ it’s half- 
past four now, and they dine at 
seven.” 
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“Very well,” Ethel said, obedient 
still, and she stood up and put the 
work aside and turned to go. 

“Do you like to come?” he 
asked, looking at her, and still speak- 
ing in that new grave way which 
made Ethel feel so strangely un- 
happy, it was such asad, subdued 
way ; “because if you don’t——” 

“Of course I do,” she answered 
quickly ; then looking full upon him 
with her truthful eyes, “ Henry, don’t 
speak that way to me: I’m sorry, 
have patience with me.” 

The clear deep eyes filled with 
tears, as they often did now. Ethel 
was sensitive, and some one says 
that “the truest natures, like the 
truest metals, are always easiest 
melted.” She was sorry for having 
roughly wounded this man, who was 
so gentle and true to her. But she 
couldn’t have said to him “Kiss 
me now, Henry, and I will not put 
you away ; kiss me always when- 
ever you wish, because I have pro- 
mised to marry you, and you are 
right to expect love from me.” She 
couldn’t have said any of these 
words, because her heart still rebelled 
at that insult. Had he obeyed the 
loving instinct in his heart then, he 
would have put cautiousness and 
everything of the kind away from 
him. Had he been frank, and warm, 
and true, like Victor, those tears 
would have made him forget himself, 
but he wasn’t, he knew how slight 
his hold was, and he only took her 
hand while he said— 

“Ethel, dear, don’t worry yourself 
about all that, it’s over, it can’t be 
helped, next time you'll act differ- 
ently.” 

And then Ethel spoke out, and 


said— 

“When I love you, Henry, I will 
let you know that I do, and that will 
be time enough for such things.” 

“ And has the love not yet begun ?” 
he asked, looking down upon her. 

“Not yet,” she said; but while 
she spoke she pressed closer his 
hand, she felt so guilty of having 
acted wrongly on that evening at 
Darrell, when she had promised to be 
his wife. 

“But it will come, Ethel, it must 
come in time !” 

And then the contrite little girl 


said— 
“T hope it will !” 
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She was so brave in her purpose to 
forget all past things. 

“And t will wait for that time,” 
Mr. Darrell said, still holding her 
hand, “it must come soon.” 

And when Ethel went away to pre- 
pare for. her walk to Darrell he still 
stood by the window looking out into 
the fading light, and saying— 

“Tt must come, it must come 
soon!” but not in the same quiet, 
gentle way in which he had said it to 
her. He looked out into the lonely 
garden with his sullen, evil eyes 
full of such an angry light, with his 
white lips almost trembling, with his 
hand clutching tightly the back of 
the chair upon which it rested. 
His punishment came so heavily 
on him, he scarcely knew himself, 
he had grown so different, so 
miserable, and all through a strange 
fascination—the beauty of a girl’s 
face, the newness and quaintness of 
a little day-dreaming girl’s originality 
and pleasant talk, her frankness and 
guileless ways, and, above all, her 
cold indifference for him. Changed ! 
oh, so changed! he was no longer 
the selfish indolent man who had 
idled away his days, who had lived 
altogether for himself ; he was anew 
man, living a new life, a life of agony 
andsuspense. He loved this girl so 
recklessly, he had done so much for 
her, he had been enabled to reach 
her at last only through such 
ruin and deceit. He had made her 
the object of his life, the light, 
the hope of better things ; and her 
strange coldness only made him love 
her more, made him more resolute in 
his determination to win her liking in 
the end. 

“Tt must come, it shall come 
he kept telling himself over and over 
again, he who had known so little of 
real love in all his life, and who yet felt 
the want of such pure gentle in- 
fluence. 

Henry Darrell, this bad, selfish 
man, who had done so much 
that was wrong, had some ex- 
cuses for his faults; a child with 
no mother’s care or love, with 
none of the atmosphere of warmth 
and love which can mould children’s 
natures for good ; a spoilt, lonely boy, 
who had moped away his youth in 
that cold, solemn house of Darrell, 
with no other companion than the 
grave reserved tutor who had kept 
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him so close to his books, shutting 
him off from all intercourse with 
other boys, and who had been so 
little of a companion to him ever. 
How this young heir of Darrell 
had envied his good-looking, manly 
cousin, Victor, his school career and 
boundless liberty. But he went to 
no school; he lived alone with his 
tutor at Darrell, and his father kept 
racing horses, and led a fast life, and 
spent ten months out of the twelve 
every year abroad, and only saw his 
little pale-faced son and heir very 
seldom. A young man the pride and 
hope of an ambitious weak-minded 
old one; a young man whose life 
still lacked the element of love; 
around whom no pretty affectionate 
sisters grew, and for whom no fatherly 
or motherly affection had ever lived ; 
a young man whose life had been 
ever cold and loveless. And where 
was it that he first found such love ? 
in a strange country, in a passionate 
warm-hearted woman, who had fallen 
down and worshipped him, kissing 
the hem of his garment, loving 
him as he _ had _ never before 
been loved. And yet this the one 
warm genuine period in his life had 
been the ruin of him; for he had 
been rash, binding himself, weddin, 
himself to that wild, hot-heade 
love for ever. It was an unfortunate 
life, untoward from the beginning, and 
likely to continue so to the end ; for 
the current of people’s lives seldom 
changes for slight things, it begins 
and flows along either rapidly, plea- 
santly, or sluggishly, sometimes 
through fair flowery plains, by gar- 
dens and palaces, and through the 
world’s green meads, and pleasant 
places, and sometimes rushing head- 
long over stony, uneven grounds, 
over mountains and crooked ways 
into the great sea beyond. And such 
a life was Henry Darrell’s, full of 
stony places, through lonely un- 
lewd ways ; and for such lives, the 
gentle among us should feel pity, 
and not anger, should think to them- 
selves—‘“‘Had my life been set in 
such a cold world, might not I, too, 
have sinned even as he did?” And 
with this thought in our hearts say— 
“Lord, I thank Thee; because I have 
not been led into temptation, be- 
cause so much of the pure, and good, 
and lovable, have been the elements 
of my young life.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


AFTER THE HOUNDS, 


WuHeEn Victor Darrell had left Ethel, 
many weeks ago, he had gone away 
determined to work his way “ some 
how or another,” as he had told her 
then ; but he was not a sanguine man, 
not one of those who built up great 
chateaux Espagnes, which come tum- 
bling down againallin a breath ; he was 
a clear-minded young fellow ; he saw 
how hard a battle he would have to 
fight before he could stand indepen- 
dent in the world, his own master, 
with money, and a home to bring a 
wife into ; but he was one of those men 
who love largely ; his was a very gene- 
rous nature ; everything he did he did 
magnificently, putting his whole mind 
to it for the time, and he loved Ethel 
with such a love. He had gone away 
from her determined to find some 
road of action, new, toilsome, away 
from his usual duties. He had many 
friends ; men like Victor, always 
have, and these were real friends, 
not those mere butterfly acquaint- 
ances who term themselves so, but 
real true friends, who would do him 
a 


good turn. 

“IT shall speak to my governor, 
Darrell, I’m sure he would’ know of 
something,” young Spavells had said, 
who was the honorable and only son 


of a peer, a downy young cornet, who 
loved his brother officer with a warm 
boyish affection, which had begun 
long ago in old Rugby days, and 
Victor had said in answer— 

“Thank you, Fanny.” 

Fanny was the Honorable Reginald 
Spavell’s nickname at school, because 
he was such a pink-and-white faced 

oung Adonis, and the name clung to 
im still. 

Many weeks were gone since then, 
and Victor had since heard news 
which made him determine not to 
trouble any of his friends about his 
future plans. 

It was a bright October morning, 
very early, and Mr. Victor, who was 
a sportsman, was being tooled along 
the bright Irish roads, in his honor- 
ablefriend’s trap, to meet the hounds, 
some miles off. Pink-cheeked 
Fanny was a good whip, and 
drove a tidy pair of smart grays, 


and he and Victor were spinning 
along the roads, over the stones and 
ruts, with which Irish roads abound ; 
and Mr. Spavells, said suddenly, 

“Oh! by-the-by, Darrell, I wrote 
to my governor about you, that thing 
we were speaking of, you know, and 
he says that he can——” 

“T forgot to tell you I’ve changed 
my mind about all that, Spavells,” 
Mr. Darrell said, interrupting him. 
“Tve quite changed my mind. I 
mean to go abroad with the regi- 
ment ; thank you all the same. It 
was very good of you to remember 
me, old fellow.” 

“ Going abroad with the regiment !” 
the honorable Fanny cried in con- 
sternation, for “the regiment” was 
going toa very nasty hot place, which 
abounded in agues and yellow 
fevers, and all sorts of horrors. “ You 
don’t mean to tell me so. By gad, 
Darrell, it'll be the death of you; 
you mustn’t go; no, by George ! you 
mustn’t. Why the governor would 
no more think of letting me go than 
he would think of fiying. 

“That’s all very well, Spavells, 
but we're very different, you and I; 
you've got a jolly place, and home, 
and sisters, and all that, while I—,” 
Victor sighed ; “why it doesn’t mat- 
ter where I go.” 

Spavells was a soft-hearted young 
fellow ; he had a very happy home, 
and all the blessings which Victor 
described were his in great fulness. 
He touched up the grays gently. 

“Why, there's your uncle and 
cousin, and Darrell's a very nice 
place,” he said, encouragingly ; not 
as nice as his own fair inheritance, 
of course, but still a nice place, where 
he had had some pleasant cock-shoot- 
ing last December, “and they all 
seem so fond of you, there.” 

“That’s all changed now,” Victor 
said in a short quick way; “m 
cousin’s going to married, 
and—and—the fact is, I’m un- 
happy, Fanny, and I think I’d be 
better out of the country, anywhere, 
far away ; everything’s changed.” 

Again Fanny brushed one of 
the grays tenderly with the whip. 
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He began to see light at last. 
Darre 
all. 

“Tf it’s nothing very serious, Dar- 
rell,” he said. “If a hundred or 
so would help you out of it, ‘I 
think I could manage it, and—and— 
any time will do me, you know.” 
This was one of Victor’s real friends. 
This good-hearted boyish cornet, who 
was really anxious to help his old 
school chum in his difficulty. 

Victor smiled. 

“Thank you again, old fellow,” he 
said, very heartily. ‘‘ You’re a real 
friend, but I’m not dipped ; I don't 
owe one-half of that ; t can pay up 
Poole, and my little account at Ben- 
son’s to-morrow,if I like ; it’s not any- 
thing of that kind.” 

And before those ‘two friends had 
come to their journey’s end, Victor 
had told the whole of his unfortunate 
story to this good-natured, boyish 
brother officer, who sympathised with 
him, and fully agreed with him in 
thinking that that cousin of his was 
a snob and a sneak, and wanted a 
jolly good licking. 

“And so you see it doesn’t much 
matter what becomes of me now.” 

Poor Victor said at the end of his 
story.“ No one cares what happens to 
me ;’ and his young friend tried to 
comfort him after his rough, school- 
boyish fashion, half bullying him out 
of his fit of the blues. It was a hard 
day with the hounds, this one in Oc- 
tober, and Victor rode at everything, 
and took everything, for he had a 
fleet-limbed, clean little beast of his 
own, and but for this same sagacious 
little animal’s agility I think it would 
have gone ek with Mr. Darrell’s 
collar-bone many times that day. 

“That fellow rides as if he wanted 
to break his neck,” a certain sport- 
ing Irish squire said to Spavells as 
the bright heels of Victor’s little 
mare disappeared over a stone wall ; 
. He’s the hardest man to ride I ever 


Poor 
had got dipped, that was 


Ww. 

And then the discreet squire, who 
had been in many fields, over many 
fences, and who knew the danger of 
stone walls as well as any man, 
showed nervous young Spavells a 
dodgy cut through a_ boggy lane, 


and Victor went his reckless 
way over fences and hedges, and 
even stone walls, although he 
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knew no more of the country than 
the man in the moon, though [ dare 
say the latter gentleman, who looked 
down nightly on that great waste of 
uneven land, would not have cared 
to follow in Mr. Darrell’s wake. 

Reckless men are seldom killed, 
when they are careless as to whether 
they are so or not ; and Victor was in 
at the death ! 

Young Spavells drove his friend 
back again after that hard day with 
the hounds, back to the dull, dirty 
town, and big stone barrack prison. 
It was evening as the two sportsmen 
drove through the streets; lights 
were shining in the shop windows, 
and Victor and his friend were smok- 
ing. This same Victor was very un- 
happy in these days, very miserable 
and hopeless because his life, and the 
tone of his life had utterly changed 
for him, he was very sad and heart- 
broken, but this heart-breaking is a 
different thing with men, from 
women ; women’s lives are so quiet 
and monotonous compared with 
men’s; their sorrows grow and 
magnify themselves so enormously. 
A heart-broken woman is a woman 
who has jost all her interest in life, 
but a heart-broken man is different ; 
men cannot sosit down, and brood over 
their sorrows, they must live and 
work, and this same sense of action 
it is that saves them half the bitter- 
ness. The saddest words ever written, 
the saddest thoughts ever in man’s or 
woman’s mind are these, “It might 
have been,” and Victor was troubled 
with these thoughts, “It might have 
been ;” but for his great poverty it 
would certainly have been ; for shé 
had loved him, let who would win 
her, she had been his the first ; this 
he knew, this he kept repeating to 
himself often, so often, and this it 
was that made his trouble such a 
great one, so hard to bear. 

They drove quickly through the 
bright gas-lit streets, all alive with 
cars and carriages, and hurrying foot 
passengers, and they were silent now. 

ictor was smoking and thinking. 
He had talked long and vehemently 
to his friend all the way, from those 
far away green fields where they 
had left the hounds, long and elo- 
quently, and all about his love, and 
his misfortunes, and his reckless 
plans for the future. 
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“T will go abroad,” he said. “I 
don’t want ever to see her again. I[ 
will go, and stay for all the time that 
the regiment is there ; and then, if I 
am not carried off by fever, or eaten 
by a tiger, or something of the kind, 
in ten years I will come back. She 
will have quite forgotten me by that 
time, coat shail be so bronzed and 
bearded, and changed, that no one 
will know me. I think when that 
time comes I should like to see her 
once again. I would like to visit the 
old house and place, all alone in the 
night time, perhaps: like that poor 
fellow Enock Arden, you know, that 
you read about the other day. I 
could look in upon her from the ter- 
race, but—butI wouldn’t trust myself 
near him.” 

And young Spavells said, rather 
doubtfully, 

“She'll be awfully altered by that 
time, you know. Ten years makes a 
terrible change in a girl.” 

The young comforter spoke so 
frankly, Victor, pleasant, merry 
Victor, had to laugh ; and, consider- 
ing how very ill-used and broken- 
hearted he was, Mr. Victor had a 
very light laugh. 

“She won't have grown young, 
will she? She'll have changed, too, 
and yet—and yet-——” 

Mr. Darrell didn’t conclude his sen- 
tence. He held his half-used cigar 
between his two fingers, and looked 
away along thelong lineof whitesilent 
road. He had laughed one of his old 

leasant laughs, but he was half 

roken-hearted while he so looked 
on before him, and thought of 
those long dreary years of which he 
had spoken so lightly. 

And the Honorable Reginald Spa- 
vells had his own private opinion con- 
cerning that young lady who had 
treated his handsome friend so badly. 
Through the streets, over the clatter- 
ing pavements, by the bright shops, 
Victor had thrown away his cigar- 
stump now. He was leaning back, 
looking away sadly ; his bright, manly 
face and pleasant shadowed eyes 

oung Spavells saw in the gaslight 

ooking gloomy. He pitied his young 

friend ; he began once again in his 
aig clumsy way to sooth and com- 
ort. 


“ Never mind, old fellow,” he said 
cheerily, giving a smart jerk of the 
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whip in the air. “There are as good 
fish in the sea as ever were caught. 
You're sure to see some one you'll 

like by-and-by just as well ;” but then 

Victor’s heart smote him sore. 

“Don’t talk like that,” he said ; 
and in the light his goodly young face 
flushed very hotly. “That time will 
never come ; it’s impossible. I shall 
never care for anyone again. All 
women are flirts and coquettes; girls 
never have any hearts.”  Ill-used 
Victor was judging all girls after the 
model of that one heartless little one 
who had treated him so badly. 

“By gad, no, Darrell,” young 
Fanny cried now. “I know some 
very jolly girls not a bit flirty. You 
mustn’t say that; you mustn’t, in- 
deed.” 

Perhaps Mr. Spavells was thinking 
of those rosy-faced innocent country 
sisters of his ; of their round, honest 
faves, and great wealth of healthy 
blushes ; or perhaps he was calling 
to mind some new Irish faces which 
belonged to Irish girls. ‘“ Very jolly 
good girls,” as he was wont to tell his 
brother officers ; and those wicked, 
evil-minded gentlemen used to laugh 
over poor little pink-cheeked Fanny’s 
devotion to those “ good girls,” and 
say that some day the innocent- 
minded fellow would find himself 
“booked” to one of those bouncing 
“ garrison hacks,” if he didn’t mind. 

Justin time for mess! Ten minutes 
to get out of all the muddy, sporting 
gear, and scramble into uniform. 
And then the noise and clatter, and 
dozens of voices ; the questioning and 
laughing, and this was some of the 
life that grew around Victor—these 
were some of the active things which 
led his thoughts away from Ethel 
sometimes. 

But there came still hours in the 
night when the voices were hushed, 
and the lights all out in many win- 
dows—when only the tramp ! tramp ! 
tramp! of the sentry in the yard ede 
the great solemn stillness ; and then 
Victor, sitting all alone, would take a 
photograph from his breast pocket—a 
picture of a pretty soft face, and 
gaze on it, and kiss it, as no love- 
letter or relic had ever been kissed 
before ; and in these dead hours of 
the night Victor would tell himself 
passionately, “I will see her before I 
go. I must see her—my darling!” 
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and Spavells went to bed with his 
good, kind heart troubled for his 
friend, “ poor old Victor,’ who was 
so awfully spoony! “I will intro- 


duce him to the Sewells, by Jove! I 
will—they’re such jolly good girls, 
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they'll be kind to him.” And then 
this good-hearted simple-minded little 
officer fell into a gentle sleep, and 
dreamt of the Sewell girls, and smiled 
in his sleep. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


NOT YET! 


Henry walked through the fields 
with Ethel on that bright autumn 
evening, from the Grange to Darrell. 
There was but the one way, through 
the meadow field over the stile, into 
the woods by the wooden gate; and 
all that way was so familiar to Ethel. 
In her dreams she stood among the 
grass and wild sorrel leaves often ; 
by the wooden steps, feeling the 
touch of the long wet grass about 
her feet. He helped her over the 
stile; they had spoken but few 
words to one another since they left 
the house, but now Ethel spoke 
to him. Before her lay the long line 
of meadow-path. She stood by the 
little stile, and she looked away 
towards the woods and the wooden 
gate, and her eyes looked far off and 
strange as though she saw a Vision ; 
and she said— 

“ Henry, there is something I want 
to tell you—something which I ought 
to tell you, and I think I could do 
it best here.” 

But his dread rose up before him. 
He spoke— 

“No,” hesaid. “If you have any 
secrets keep them until we are mar- 
ried, dear, then you can tell them.” 

He knew so well what this one 
was, and he didn’t want to hear her 
tell it ; but she spoke again— 

“Tt is something I ought to tell 

ou,” she said. “I am not acting 
onestly in hiding it from you.” 

“Ethel, I trust you. I do not 
want to hear it.” 

He stood before her. He looked 
into her face, and in the far-off-looking 
eyes he read the whole secret ; but she 
spoke hotly, the colour came to her 
face, and those frank, truthful eyes 
flashed upon him with such a look of 
pain. 

“You must not trust me, Henry. 
I am a very wicked, dishonest girl. 
I have been keeping something from 


you which I should have told you 
that night when I accepted you.” 

He laid his hand on her arm; he 
came a step nearer to her, but she 
went on speaking in the same quick, 
impatient way. 

“T should have told you then that 
I did not love you, because I love some 
one else.” 

He took his hand off her arm, he 
took a step back ; he had-known all 
this, in his heart of hearts he had 
known it all. But here was a test 
for his vanity, here was a bitter, bitter 
drop in his cup ; he could have borne 
to have waited and hoped, knowing 
that she was striving to live down 
that love, but it was the hardest part 
of all his punishment to hear her tell- 
ing him that she still loved that 
* some one else.” 

“But I won’t deceive you any 
longer,” she went on, passionately. 
‘“*T have been very wicked and a ; 
I have been trifling with your honest 
love ; I was very wicked when I said 
I would be your wife, I knew when I 
said it such a thing never could be.” 

“Why ?” he asked. 

“ Because I cannot love you.” 

“Tam willing to wait,” he said, “I 
don’t want to hurry you.” 

“You are so good to me—so patient 
with me,” spoke out poor little Ethel, 
and her voice failed her, big tears 
stole into her eyes, and yet the old 
despair was in her breast. ‘“ You are 
so good to me; but, oh! Henry, I 
am afraid that love will never come,” 
and then she put her two hands over 
her face, and covered it ; she turned 
her head away, she dreaded to look 
upon him, or read the reproach or 
anger in his eyes, she felt so guilty 
And he! why he stood still near her, 
still silent, for a sword had entered 
his heart, and made a wound there 
which nothing else could have made ; 
a voice was crying “ Never, never !’ 
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His dreams and plans all lay so 
ruined and shattered. He didn’t 
flush, or speak any angry bitter words, 
no reproach came from his lips, his 
pale closed lips, he stood like a man 
sentenced to some terrible abe 
ment, and when he did speak, his 
voice was like the voice of a man 
pleading for his life. 

“ T can wait, I will wait any time, 
but, Ethel, I could not live without 
you now.” 

And this man, to whom the love of 
woman had been such a light thing, 
felt that without her his life would 
be unbearable to him. 

She was crying now, crying and 
sobbing, and he spoke still ; he grew 
reckless, he laid bare all his wounds, 
“T couldn't live without you, Ethel, 
I couldn’t ; will you marry me and let 
the love come after?’ This man 

leaded, this man who was so passion- 
ess in his nature, to whom such a 
thing as a grand passion was strange. 
His voice failed him, his pale face 
had a wild pained look in it, but he 
didn’t touch her, he daren’t have 
tried to soothe her, he only waited for 
an answer to his question. “ Let me 
try, I will be so patient with you, 
Ethel, I will do my best to make you 
happy, darling ; I will be so careful 
of you, and then—then, I think, the 
love must come—let me try, it will be 
only just of you after all.” 

“Would you take me like that ?” 
Ethel asked, she took her hands 
away from her face, her great eyes 
looked out upon him through un- 
shed tears. Was it something in the 
girl's own frank proud nature that 
made her look withan almost contempt 
on the man who spoke to her so, some- 
thing of that same feeling which had 
come into John Haller’s heart when 
he had talked with himin the church- 
yard among the graves? But Ethel 
was simple-minded, honest, and true, 
and looking into his face then, she 
told herself that this wasa new kind 
of love, such a great love, as she had 
never even read of in her romances. 
“ Would you take me like that ?” she 
asked, and then when he answered 
her, “Indeed I would,” the good, 
generous part of her nature was 
touched. , 

“ How generous you are,” she said. 
She forgave him the sin of lovin 


her, she forgot her repugnance an 


anger then. She put out her hands 
to him, “ Wait,” she said ; “ wait a 
little longer ; when two months are 
gone I will marry you, if you still 
wish it.” 

And then she broke out crying 
again ; she put up her hands over her 
face, and she stood there where Victor 
had bid her good-bye, in the lon 
grass by the stile, crying as she had 
never cried before the day when he 
had waved his farewell to her over 
the wooden gate. 

He didn’t try to comfort her; he 
didn’t speak to her ; he stood before 
her, with his dark eyes bent on the 
ground. The object for which he had 
plotted and lived for so many weeks 
was as far as ever from his 
grasp. Was he beginning to repent 
of that hope which had led him on 
into sin, and deceit, and cruelty ? 
That hope which was so frail and 
weak, was it worth the toil and 
trouble which he had taken to gain 
it ; but hecouldn’t turn back over the 
waste and ruin and shipwrecked love 
he had well nigh passed ; he was 
able even now to take her hands and 
know that she would be his in the 
end ; but what good was that know- 
ledge while her love remained 
estranged from him ? 

Poor, weak, inconsistent little 
Ethel ! her pride was bending more 
and more, her foolish romance and 
day dream was all melting before the 
stern realities of life. She had been 
unfortunate in that story which had 
begun for her many months ago; she 
had been very unfortunate inher love ; 
and now she saw all this, she was be- 
ginning to learn the value of real love, 
and this she told herself Henry had 
for her. In none of her romances 
had any man so spoken; this was a 
new type of love. Could any love be 
truer love than such a love as this ? 
He was willing to take her to him, to 
hold her, and cherish her, and wait, 
wait ever so patiently, until she 
should learn to love him in return. 
And should such love never come ? 
What matter, there would grow up 
affection, she would learn to respect 
him, to know his worth, and the 


- depth of feeling which was in him; 


the great love which passed all her 
understanding now, would grow into 
her nature, and fill all her heart 

and gratitude would turn to love, an 
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so she bade him waita little, and that 
wait was only to enable her to bury 
some past things, to hide away her 
dead hopes, and smother them up 
and forget them. “ Wait,” she said ; 
“wait a little longer; when two 
months are gone I will marry you, 
if you still wish it ;’ and she only 
cried because she felt that she was 
wronging him, treating him very 
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badly,and thatshe had done wickedly 
in accepting him for her husband in a 
fit of anger and wounded pride, not 
knowing him ; and oh! not knowing 
herself. But now she did, now she 
was changed, and any self sacrifice 
she could make, it was only her duty 
to make, because this good, patient 
man loved her so ! 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


AMONG THE FAIRIES. 


I DARE say you are wondering, 
reader, why this heroine of mine was 
so easily won. I dare say you are 
thinking that she is a terribly incon- 
sistent young lady, very unnatural in 
that it came so easy to her to think 
of marrying one man while she loved 
another. If she is unnatural and in- 
consistent I cannot help it, sheis not 
a child of my own imagination, she 
is a living, reasoning, passionate girl 
of flesh and blood, and this, the story 
of her life, is true to her life. I know 
her ; my life has been very closely 
set with hers, I have known all the 
sorrow and joy which she has known, 
and if she is not a pleasing picture I 
cannot helpit. I only suppose that I 
am a bad artist, incapable of drawing 
well from nature. I cannot, like those 
rare masters of the art, with a few 
bold touches, give the whole charac- 
ter to my picture the life and colour ; 
I must paint carefully, a kind of 
mosaic work, little by little ; if I ex- 
aggerate some things, and but half 
draw others, it is only my want of 
skill, for this study which I have 
given myself is one very rich in 
beauty, and if it has faults they are 
small ones. Ethel Haller lived a 
strangely lonely life in this farm- 
house of her uncle’s, a lonely country 
life. Itis one thing to live lonely in 
the country, and quite another thing 
to live lonely in the town. Strange 
it is to sit daily in a city window, all 
alone, as I have done for hours to- 
— looking out onscores of strange 

, on many carriages and cars, on 
hundreds of human beings, each one 
with their separate little world of 
hopes and plans, each one with a 
separate sphere of life and action, 
and not one with the same interests 
and plans as my own. My life may 


have been set in lonelier, sadder ways 
than most, but however that maybe, I 
knowthat to look out so intoacrowded 
city street, on many, many strange 
faces, has made me feel more intensely 
alone, more solitary and insignificant, 
than anything else in all the world ; 
and this is what makes hours in a 
great, busy, thronged city like Lon- 
don, far, far lonelier than any country 
life, no matter how far removed from 
all intercourse with our fellow-men. 
In the long ago days of my life I lived 
in the still country, but there came 
not the heavy oppressive sense of 
utter loneliness to me then. I re- 
member “the little window where 
the sun came peeping in at morn,” 
the great calm sense of peace, the 
chirp of birds, the scent of 
hay, the song of the ocean, the 
breaking of waves over rocks and 
shingle, the rustle of trees, and the 
far away monotonous lowing of 
cows. Ah, me! when I think of it 
all ; the bright, joyous, sunshiny 
days, the still soft evenings, the 
peaceful old times, living now ina 
great smoky city, looking out daily 
on no better view than a grove of 
opposite chimneys, seeing nothing 
more picturesque than a string of 
Pickford’s waggons, or an occasional 
bright bonnet, my heart grows sick 
with longing for the old lonely 
country days which, after all, were 
never, oh, never, in their intensest 
stillness, half so lonely as these new 
noisy busy ones in a London street. 
An old-fashioned primitive home this 
of Ethel’s—a farmhouse: vast mea- 
dows stretching eastward, pastures 
for many flocks, dikes, and hed 

and English fences, corn fields, tad 


clusters of old trees, and then th 
barns and stables, and the cosy 
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farmyard from which came the 
shrill clear clarion call of the cock 
in the early morning. The pretty 
old Grange House, with its jessamine 
— and ivy-grown walls, and its 
ittle lattice windows, like laughing 
eyes, shining among the leaves. A 
home to grow fond of surely—a pic- 
ture of a sweet, snug old house, such 
as haunts our memories for ever. It 
must take a great deal of care and 
sorrow to rob such a home as this of 
its sunshine and pleasantness ; and 
Ethel Haller must have been a very 
odd little girl when she preferred the 
great cold stone house of Darrell to 
this peacefulest of all peaceful old 
places, the Dower House. But Ethel 
was proud—so intensely proud that 
this sacrifice she would make, let it 
cost her what it would ; she would 
show her false lover how slightly she 
thought of him. How pride still 
rules people, smothering their good 
gentle qualities, hardening their na- 
tures ; but there is a good old saying 
which says that “ pride shall have a 
fall.” And already this foolish im- 
petuous little girl was beginning to 
find out that her pride failed her 
often. She was losing much of it, by 
slow degrees. 

“ Sweet are the uses of adversity,” 
said one who always spoke truths 
in pleasant words, for such uses 
soften hard natures, and break proud 
spirits. They humble the mighty, 
and kill that which is hard and cold, 
and Ethel’s sorrow was creeping 
slowly into her heart, and filling it 
with a sadness, and although the 
pride still lived, it was a smaller, 
weaker passion than before. 

Ethel was not what some one calls 
“a perfect woman nobly planned ;” 
she had many faults, but this hot 

ride was the worst of all—it carried 

er away, it rose up and prevented 
her thinking charitably, it made her 
act wrongly ; but the uses of the 
adversity which my heroine half 
made for herself bore good fruit in 
the end. 

Poor, erring, foolish Ethel! I won- 
der whether Iam drawing a very 
unpleasant picture of you, my pretty 
little heroine! I am afraid 


fond of maaan on your faults ; I am 
telling many t 
ter let be. 

And now it is far into autumn, 
dead leaves lie on the flower beds 


ings which were bet- 
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and gravel walks, the days are short 
and chill, the evenings are long, and 
the nights are longest of all; the 
sun is charier of his warmth, rain 
falls often now, and the still soft 
summer days are gone, and Ethel is 
still living her old quiet life at the 
Grange ; but it is a quieter lonelier 
life now, for Mr. Darrell is away in 
London. He is not to see his fiancée 
again until those two weary months 
are gone. This Ethel has arranged ; 
she has allowed herself those eight 
weeks of freedom and peace, and in 
them she is to learn to forget that 
handsome young officer who is al- 
ways thinking of her, who kisses her 
photograph, and tells himself often 
that he must see her before he goes 
away, who, in a dreary Irish barrack 
is pining for a sight of her face, a 
word from her lips. What a world 
it is to be sure! what a curiously 
unhappy turn the things belonging 
to it take sometimes. 

It is autumn, and Ethel Haller, 
lonelier than ever, because she has 
tasted of the sweetness of com- 
pomeeee, lives once more among 
1er books, the old, dangerous, dreamy 
life. Here is the ‘routine of this 
strange little girl’s life. An early 
breakfast, such as country gentlemen 
must habituate themselves to, in the 
fresh morning; the arrival of the post- 
bag from Darrell ; the letters, the un- 
interesting letters ; always that one 
square envelope ; the seal, the post- 
murk, the almost feminine hand- 
writing ; those uninteresting, scorned 
love-letters, which morning after 
morning lie among the crumbs on 
the breakfast table at the Dower 
House, then the long morning ; John 
Haller away at the farm riding a 
young horse, or trying somebody 
else’s young horse ; placing some new 
fences and walls ; buying and selling 
after the manner of such country 
gentlemen who put their whole 
minds to their profession, and Ethel 
all alone with herbooks. These morn- 
ings were the hours which Ethel 
really and truly devoted to her books. 
The long golden summer mornings 
the four or five hours when she use 
to wander off among the fields, “ far 
from the busy haunts of men ;” through 
fields and woods, and summer places, 
over carpets of primroses and violets, 
yellow and blue; through fields 
thick with bright young grass, and 
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the white and gold of millions of 
daisies and buttercups; through 
scenes lovely as “the blissful seats 
of Eden,” into the still sequestered 
places where she could be alone, to 
enjoy “the sober hour” 


- ‘which books bestow 
To sooth the heart, and blunt its woe!” 


with some one of her quaint old 
volumes. There ran a mill stream 
through the valley, below the garden, 
and on the still sunny days of summer 
Ethel roamed and lingered by the 
brook for hours together. Many 
times would she sit and dream there 
of a thousand things; a hundred 
voices would mingle with the whisper 
and uneven singing of the water. 
Sometimes it was of sad things that 
she thought at such times ; some- 
times her visions were those of little 
Ondine, of drowning Ophelia, of that 
strange lady of Shalot, who floated 
down to Camelot, on such another 
lonely stream. Ophelia’s river-grave 
she had found, searching for that wil- 
low which grew “ aslant the brook,” 
and then, picturing the whole scene— 
the plash, the sob, a smothered cry, a 
white form drifted away by the fast- 
rushing water; and then in her 
panorama as she wandered on, lived 
Ondine’s island, broke tiny silver 
waves; against a mossy, pebbly 
shore rang the clear laughter of the 
little water-maiden. And when the 
moon was in the sky ; when the long 
shadows of the trees lay upon the 
water ; when the light shone in a 
thousand little silver ripples, then it 
was that Ethel stole out through the 
garden, and, standing by the river, 
thought of Anderson’s “little mer- 
maid,” and almost fancied that she 
heard her song, and saw her white 
arms waving among the shadows of 
the trees. That little siren of Hans 
Anderson’s was one of Ethel’s 
heroines. So many of her sad salt 
tears had fallen for the fate of that 
poe pretty, brave-hearted little 
airy maiden, whose life had all 
wrapt itself up in an unfortunate 
love. These were Ethel’s sad thoughts, 
but she had others. Many times 
when the flood rose in the river, when 
it was no longer Ophelia’s “ glassy 
brook,” or Ondine’s silver sea; when 
_ one A. sarees a poe 
through the long rushes an 

Ethel sat reading ; and sometimes it 
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was those knights—tales of Chau- 
cer’s, of Palamon, and Arcite, in their 
prison; and again of Tasso in his 
dismal cell at Ferrara, writing always 
those wondrous scenes of his “ Jeru- 
salem ;” and these things would 
stir my heroine’s heart strangely. 
Once, on one silentsummer’s day, had 
she sat through a long morning by the 
brook reading that pretty old world 
tale of chivalry, “The Magic Ring,” 
and, dreaming always, Ethel saw the 
whole picture pageant floating before 
her in the water, Otto and Bertha 
sitting lover-like on the pleasant 
river-bound bank, talking quaintly 
of knights and crusaders, and then 
the tramp of horses and armed men ; 
the flash of blood-red torches in the 
sombre night ; the charge, the hush, 
and then the crashing fall of horse 
and rider, and broken lance on the 
green sward. And dreaming still, 
she listened to young Otto’s brave 
words of promise, and she saw the 
sad tears coursing each other down 
loving Bertha’s pale cheeks ; and the 
noble words had thrilled her, firing 
her soul with such great pride. She 
was a very odd girl, certainly, this 
niece of John Haller’s; but “ it 
is not always he who reads most that 
knows the most,” says Southey ; and 
although Ethel Haller read so many 
strange things, still on many subjects 
this heroine of mine was more igno- 
rant than most girls. It is not every 
irl who has read such books as 

iss Haller read often; but this 
little girl was better versed in such 
book-lore than in any of the conven- 
tional works which are in all girls’ 
hands. With such she was not at 
home. “Robinson Crusoe,’ and 
Kingsley’s ‘“ Water Babies’ were 
among the few which may have been 
read by other young ladies ; but al- 
though her strange readings had 
made her romantic, and perhaps a 
little too dreamy and quaint in her 
ideas, stillthey did her no harm. But 
Ethel did not dream away all her days 
so ; she was a pleasant, cheery little 
soul sumetimes; hers was one of 
those elastic natures which has its 
merry-making times and periods, and 
although Ethel had no regular young 
lady friends, still she was on visiting, 
gossiping terms with all the Nante 
adies ; and these visits made breaks 
in her solitary life. She had interests, 
too, such interests as all country ladies 
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should have. Few were the cottages, 
no matter how poor and humble, that 
knew her not; few were the faces 
which did not brighten at her ap- 
proach, for she was one of those 
people who seem to be born to popu- 
larity—who have that blessed gift of 
finding a way to every heart. Little 
children held out their round plump 
arms to her, and smiled as they 
looked into her pleasant eyes. Good- 
natured, motherly women felt their 
simple hearts warm towards the 
gentle, gracious girl who loved 
their little ones. Ethel had soft, 
pleasant hands, made to caress and 
fondle children, and there were none 
too poor to share in those caresses. 
That little dying boy who lived in a 
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lonely cottage away in the glen was 
only one among a hundred children to 
whom Ethel’s coming was as the visit 
of an angel; but for that one pale- 
faced, golden-haired boy there was 
more love in her heart. That law of 
nature which is one of the most 
beautiful, the sympathy with every- 
thing weak and frail, had made her 
love the little dying child with a 
tenderer love than any other. To 
him alone were those stories told— 
those fairy tales and others—and he 
was the one among them all whose 
place she would miss the most should 
the reaper with the “sickle keen” 
gather him among the flowers which 
are taken “ not in anger orin wrath.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


SOME NEW VOICES. 


“ You’ rE sure to like them, Darrell. 
They’re the jolliest girls I ever met,” 
cries young Spavells, quite heated with 
his own eloquence, for he had been 
haranguing Victor on the subject of 
the “Sewell girls” for the last half 
hour. He was smoking the pipe of 
peace with his friend in that friend’s 
little barrack-room, after mess. 

Poor disconsolate Victor. “Jolly 
girls” delight not him. He pufis 
away a thick volume of smoke, and 
says— 

“‘T dare say they’re very nice, and 
all that kind of thing, but I never 
went in for being a lady’s man. I 
don’t suppose we'd get on.” 

But Spavells interrupted— 

“Oh, humbug!” he cried. “I 
defy any fellow not to get on with 
the Sewells. They’re up to every- 
thing ; they hunt and fish, and dance 
like anything. Irish girls are much 
jollier than English girls. Don’t you 
think so, Darrell ?’’ 

“T dare say,” Victor answers. He 
is glaring moodily into the red fire. 

“ Much morego in them you know,” 
young Fanny continued, looking also 
into the warm coals. “‘ Why Georgina 
—I mean Miss Sewell—goes at any- 
thing in the field; right across the 
country, I wish you could see her—’ 
as straight as an arrow. She’s an 
awfully jolly girl.” 

“ T’m sure she is,” Victor answers ; 
but his young friend who admires 


him, and dresses after him, and re- 
spects his opinions, and who has 
studied his good-looking face, so that 
he understands every light and 
change in it, sees, or fancies he sees, 
the blue eyes full of merriment. He 
flushes a pink girlish blush. 

“ Why are you laughing, Darrell ?” 
he says, rather hurt. 

Victor takes the cigar from his 
mouth, he turns his bright eyes on 
his friend, his face has not lost its 
old pleasant light, and he laughs— 

“ Why, Fanny, old fellow, I verily 
believe you’re spoony on this ‘ wild 
Trish girl.’” 

The girlish blush grows deeper 
and hotter, and spreads over the 
modest Fanny’s neck and temples, 
but he denies the accusation. 

“ No, I’m not,” he says, but Victor, 
still laughing, goes on— 

“Oh, but yes, you are,” he cries. 
He is very fond of this boyish brother 
officer, who is so innocent and kindly. 
“You're over head and ears in love 
with her, Fanny, you know you are.” 

“T wish you could see her, Dar- 
rell,” little Fanny says again, through 
his blushes, “ she’s so handsome and 
jolly. I know you’d admire her.” 

“ You’re making me quitecurious,” 
Victor said, taking another long pull 
at the cigar. “Suppose I go in, and 
cut you out, eh ?” 

Spavells feels his weakness and in- 
feriority at once. He says humbly— 
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“Of course you could if you 
liked.” 

“ But I won't like ; no, ’m not 
that kind of fellow,amI? I’m not 
a sneak.” 

He is frowning into the coals, 
and Fanny knows what he is think- 
ing of. - 

“T shouldn’t be afraid to trust you, 
Darrell, but I do wish you knew her, 
you'd be sure to get on.” 

Victor doesn’t answer, he isn’t 
sanguine on that point ; somehow he 
has got into a habit of judging all 
women after a standard of his own. 

“T wish youwould let me tool you 
over there to-morrow,” Spavells con- 
tinues, “ they'd be so glad to see you, 
I know they would ; Irish people 
are so hospitable, and—-and I should 
like you to see her, and give me your 
opinion.” 

“ T’ll go,” Victor says suddenly, he 
has been living such a strange life 
for the last week—a solitary kind 
of life, not mixing in any so- 
ciety, wandering off into the lonely 
country by himself, finding out new 
ways, travelling about all by him- 
selfi—he is growing morose and 
moody, and now he is seized with a 
new idea. He will mingle with other 
people, men and women; he will 
compare the women with one whom 
he has lost, and try whether the 
world contains one anything like her, 
and if it does, why Victor’s thoughts 
don’t go any further ! 

“Oh do; do come!” 

Spavells cries with an ingenious 
enthusiasm— 

“ T’ll tool you over in my ‘ tea car.’” 
He is beginning to have hopes now 
of his friend. ‘He'll be certain to 
fall in love with Anna Maria,” 
Spavells thought. Now Anna Maria 
was the second Miss Sewell—a very 
inferior person to her sister; but 
next to that onebeautiful siren, young 
Spavells thought her the “ nicest 
girl in the world.” And so he ar- 
ranged that Victor was to fallin love 
with her at once. 

“ How nice it would be,” poor, sim- 
ple-minded Fanny thought vaguely, 
as he sat dreaming over Victor's 
fire. Of course he was in love with 
Miss Sewell, but he had misgivings 
as to how his “papa” would approve 
of hislove. He was young, “awfully 
young,” as he acknowledged to him- 
self only; and papas, particularly 
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titled papas, don’t like to see their 
sons settle down in a hurry. 

And so Victor had made up his 
mind to break the ice at last. He 
had been subject of speculation in 
this Irish garrison town for a long 
time ; this good-looking, manly young 
fellow,who was so poor, but who was 
we heir presumptive to a good old 

nglish baronetage, and might any 
day be arich man, a bon parti for a 
portionless girl. 

“ Ask him to dinner,” Mrs. O’ Logh- 
len had said to her husband, one 
morning as he rode off in the direc- 
tion of the town. Mrs. O’Loghlen 
was the fond mother of seven healthy 
penniless girls, and Victor was heir 
presumptive to a baronetage. 

“Of course his cousin will never 
marry,” some one had said to the 
mother of the O’Loghlen girls— 
“ He is fifty, and a bachelor, and 
hates all women.” And so Victor 
was asked to dine at the “ Lindens.” 
But he didn’t go; those were 
the days wherein he lived the 
lite of a recluse, and he never saw 
those seven blooming girls who were 
wasting their sweetness on the desert 
air of their secluded country home. 

“We're at home every Friday,” 
confidential, smiling Mrs. Little had 
said repeatedly to Victor Darrell, 
when she met him in the principal 
street of the smoky little Irish town, 
and Victor always smiled his bright, 
winning smile, and said, “Oh, thanks, 
I shall be sure to make time to run 
over and see you.” But somehow 
he had never been able to get up the 
steam for this visit either. There 
were two passée Miss Littles, and we 
who know Victor, know how dis- 
tasteful ladies’ society was to him. 

Spinning over the uneven sloppy 
roads, the Hon. Reginald Spavells 
and his chum, Victor Darrell, drove 
off in the direction of the suburban 
villa where Mrs. Sewell (relict of the 
late General Sewell) and her two 
daughters lived. Those Miss Sewells, 
the “polly girls,” were par excellence 
the belles of this garrison town. 
They “ went down” better with the 
officers than any of the other girls. 
They were better dressed, better 
educated, had seen more of “life,” 
and, in fact, had more “go” in 
them, as innocent Fanny had re- 
marked, unkind people called them 
“garrison hacks,” and “fast girls,” 
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and “bad style ;” but let us hope 
that the “green-eyed monster” had 
something to say to the unpopular- 
ity which the Misses Sewell certainly 
had in this gossiping town. 

Spinning along, big, unsusceptible 
Victor, smoking as usual, with his 
thoughts far, far away, he was 
called back to a sense of his situation 
suddenly by the grays coming toa 
halt as if of their own accord before 
the white pillars of a gateway —pro- 
bably the grays were familiar with 
those white posts—up a narrow 
avenue, laurel-hedged, and then once 
again Mr. Spavells’ “tea car ” 
came to a halt before the white 
steps, and whiter front of a smart 
stucco villa. From behind muslin 
curtains, the sporting Miss Georgina 
beheld the arrival; it was nothing 
uncommon to her to see smart equi- 
pages, and military “lions” before the 
steps of the stucco villa. 

“Tt’s only Spavells,” she said to 
her sister ; “and no—yes—the good- 
looking man with the sandy hair 
who rode so at the last meet.” 

Miss Georgina had little time to 
make her reconnoitre from the draw- 
ingroom window, to twist her head 
a couple of times before the glass, 
and then to sink into a graceful atti- 
tude on the sofa with the third 
volume of a new novel in her hand, 
before the door opened, and the fami- 
liar boyish figure, and his friend, who 
had come to be introduced to the 
Miss Sewells, entered the room. 

A pleasant,dimly-lighted room, like 
a little fairy palace, such profusion 
of china an one and small chairs, 
and smaller tables, and the heavy, 
soothing scent of many flowers. This 
was Victor’s first impression of the 
drawingroom at the stucco villa. 
And then he felt himself plucked by 
the sleeve, he heard Fanny’s shy 
voice saying—“ Darrell, this is Miss 
Sewell,” and Victor turned his eyes 
full upon a rather tall, well-made, 
showy girl, with a general effect of 
eyes, and fuzzy hair, and graceful 
draperies—a calm, matronly-looking 
young woman, a little en bon point, 
who said good-humoredly— 

“We're very glad to see you,” in 
that genuinely honest bluff way 
which belongs to the Irish only. And 
Victor knew that this was Fanny's 
love. And then he found himself 
being introduced to Miss Anna Maria 
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Sewell, the young lady to whom he 
was expected to become devoted at 
once. 

The pleasant shaded light, the 
perfume of the flowers, all the 
charm of these things was borrowed 
surely from the pretty fairy little 
creature who looked up with such 
soft dove eyes into Victor’s face then. 
Why hadn’t Fanny fallen in love 
with this one instead of the other ? 
Victor kept wondering, as he just 
touched the whitest, fairiest fingers 
in the world with his own big 
clumsy ones, and heard a silver-beil 
voice say, “How do you do?” 
None of the frank greeting which 
had come from the elder sister. 
“* Mamma ” was up-stairs with “ one 
of her racking headaches.” But this 
didn’t interfere with a very pleasant 
tea-drinking and chat in the pretty 
drawingroom ; tea poured out by 
Miss Sewell’s plump soft white 
hands—cake handed round by Victor, 
who, in his way, was beginning to 
fall into the habits of the place ; 
big, shy, handsome Victor, who spoke 
little, and grew red and hot on very 
slight provocation. Miss Sewell cer- 
tainly was a jolly girl—jolly in the 
smiling, noisy, manly sense of the 
word ; she was the kind of woman 
who, had she been a man, men would 
have termed him a “good fellow.” 
There was honest, rollicking, good 
nature about her. She was quite at 
home withVictor in half an hour, chat- 
tering, laughing, flirting boisterously 
with little Spavells, flashing her fine 
eyesupon him, quizzing him,and mak- 
ing him do a thousand little trifling 
services for her ; quite at home with 
him, too, and Miss Anna Maria, who 
lacked the bouncing, carrying-by- 
storm qualities of her sister, she sat 
demure, mouse-like, grave, ona corner 
of the sofa. People say that Anna 
Maria is the greatest flirt of the two 
in her quiet way, and I dare say they 
are right, for although she speaks but 
little, still when she does speak her 
words come cooing out, her voice has 
such a tender, bell-like sweetness, 
and what she says is always to the 

int ; she has fine eyes, not as bril- 
iant and bold as her sister’s but they 


* are soft and dove-like, and she had a 


way of giving a side glance, and then 
looking down. It takes longer to 
know Anna Maria, but when you do 
get to know her thoroughly you find 
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that she has a great deal in her ; she 
can ridicule her friends, and imitate 
them to perfection. Why it was only 
last evening, when the O’Loghlen 
tirls came to tea, that Miss Anna 

aria “took off” poor simple girl- 
ish Spavells to perfection, corking 
two tiny mustaches on her lip, 
screwing her mouth into a cherry 
shape, sitting on the sofa twisting her 
thumbs, and imitating his shy way 
of speaking. She is a little rogue, 
never really in earnest, always de- 
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ceiving people as to her real charac- 
ver. Noone knows her, or under- 
stands her thoroughly ; she is a little 
actress ; her frank, noisy sister says 
sometimes “ Annie, you’re the oddest 
girl in the world,” and she thinks so, 
too, for she cannot understand her ; 
but Victor thinks her stupid, he is so 
clumsy ; he has broached half a dozen 
subjects, but little demure monosyl- 
lables have been her only replies ; she 
is studying him, she wants to read him 
off before she begins to captivate him. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


POUR PASSER LE TEMPS. 


Mrs. SEwELL, up stairs with her 
racking headache, thought the young 
people very quiet to-day,and Spavells, 
who always carried away a hazy re- 
membrance of noise, and chattering 
a ventriloquist’s entertainment by 
Miss Anna Maria, or tableaux vivants 
by the same young lady, was puzzled 
by the new decorous way things were 
going to-day. The little actress sat 
mute as a statue on the sofa, her soft 
eyes seemed as though they scarcely 


dared to look up at all ; she spoke in 
a soto voce, and looked a new person 


altogether. He glanced often at her 
in surprise. 

“ How quiet she is to-day,” he said 
to Georgina, who shrugged her 
shoulders ; “ she’s never the same for 
two days running ; she’s the oddest 

irl in the whole world, I really be- 
ieve; she’s not a bit like you,” little 
Fanny continued, he found it so much 
easier to talk to his love when he had 
her all to himself. “‘ You’re always the 
sane.” 

Miss Sewell smiled on her little 
lover a frank encouraging smile, as if 
to say, “ You'll do in time. ou’re 
getting on.” 

“T’m one of those people who 
take the world very easy,” she said. 
I let it wag on in its own way ; my 
wants are few.” 

The fine eyes flashed upon him 
good humouredly. What a wife she 
would make, Spavells thought, look- 
ing and listening rapturously ; what 
a born soldier’s wife she was, made to 
be knocked about, he sighed. 

Some ten minutes later the head- 
achey lady up stairs heard Georgina’s 
fine voice raised in song Allis lost ;” 
the old familiar tune, little Spavells 
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had heard it murdered long ago by his 
innocent plodding sisters, and he 
listened in a rapture, and Victor, too, 
knew the song, and while Miss Sew- 
ell sang he was away in a dream in a 
quaint old library room, listening to 
organ notes and a sweet thrilling 
voice. 

The Italians say that “of the 
hundred requisites to make a 
singer, he who has a fine voice has 


‘ninety-nine ;”’ and Miss Sewell had a 


fine voice, a rich, strong voice. “ All 
is lost,” that hackneyed, beautiful 
song—and Victor’s heart swelled up 
within him in a passion of regret. He 
looked at the singer, but there was a 
charm wanting which the fine voice 
could not give ; he glanced at the 
demure, nunlike little figure on the 
sofa, who sat working at a pair of 
dog-slippers, fairy fingers listlessly 
twisting about, “ partly work and 
partly play,” and he said to himself 
“There is no one like her,” and his 
heart was full of a great despair. “No 
one like Ethel.” He was comparing 
her with these new friends; he was 
comparing her bright graceful man- 
vers with the noisy, clumsy manners 
of the elder Miss Sewell, and her 
gentle, op ways with the shy, 
mnissyish ways of the younger. No 
other girl had such sweet, beautiful 
eyes, such smiling lips, such glorious 
hair, and oh! no other girl in all the 
world had her quaint ideas, her odd 
ways, und store of pleasant words ; 
she stood alone, there was no one like 


her. 

And back through an autumn fo; 
Victor.drove with his friend, sti 
thinking of all this. 

“ How do you like them, Darrell ?” 

6 
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Spavells inquired as they turned out 
from the white gates, on to the misty 
road. 

“Oh, very well,” Victor answer- 
ed; but he sighed shortly, “They 
seem good-natured and cheery.” 

“So they are, so they are, indeed, 
awfully good-hearted, and—and 
what do you think of her ?” 

“Which?” great, stupid Victor 
asks, looking ahead with his wide 
blue eyes over the tops of the grays’ 
heads. 

“Why, Georgina, the eldest, don’t 
you think she’s awfully handsome ?” 

“ Well, yes, I should say decidedly 
handsome; but I’m no judge of 
beauty, you know, Fanny.” 

“And the other, the little one, 
Annie, she’s nice, isn’t she ?” 

“T don’t care for her,” Victor an- 
swers sullenly, ;he is such a faithful 
young fellow, so true a lover, that he 
feels as if it was a kind of treason in 
him to admire any woman but the 
one. 

“ Why not?” Spavells asks uncom- 
fortably; he gives one of the grays 
asharp cut over the neck, and then 
plucks up his head. He is disappoint- 
ed, he has been in such hopes that 
his friend would “fall in” at once 
with the Sewell girls. 

“Oh! I don’t know; I told you, 
Fanny, that I don’t care for girls.” 

“Such humbug, Darrell, a good- 
looking fellow like you talking that 
way. 

Victor laughed, a short, genuine 
little laugh. 

“ Good looking !” he said, “ you’re 
the only person in the world who 
ever thought so, Fanny.” 

“ By George, I’m not; why, on my 
life, Darrell, old Mrs. Little asked me 
only the other day who the tall, hand- 
some young cornet was,meaning you, 
and why he didn’t go out like our 
other fellows.” 

“ And I hope you told her that he 
is one of the most unlucky fellows 
that ever lived; that he is miserable 
and heart-broken, and tired of his 
life.” 

Ina quick, almost passionate voice 
Victor spoke, sitting looking away 
over the horses’ heads, into the 
mist. 
she questions you about me or my 
affairs, and tell her as well that these 
are some of the reasons which make 
me stop at home when the other 
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fellows are waltzing and flirting and 
making fools of themselves.” 

Simple-minded little Spavells 
didn’t say anything more then ; he 
glanced at the good-looking young face 
at his side, and couldn’t understand 
his friend at all. 

“He doesn’t seem to have enjoyed 
— Fanny thought, and had 

e | 

When he crossed the barrack-square 
half an hour later, and scaled the 
little narrow stairs, poor faithful Vic- 
tor still keptsaying to himself, “There 
is no one like Aer.” And again, when 
he stood alone in his tiny room, 
when he held a little smiling photo- 
graphed face before him, “ Oh, my 
darling, there is no one, no one like 
you ;” and, as be had done many, 
many times before, he kissed the 
picture, not once, but half a dozen 
times in his own passionate, despair- 
ing way. 

And yet Victor went again and 
again to the stucco villa and fairy 
drawingroom. He was trying to get 
over his foolish, boyish passion for 
the pretty, heartless little flirt who 
had well nigh broken his heart, and 
every time he went to the villa he 
liked Miss Georgina Sewell better and 
better. To be sure she was not a 
very refined young lady, she talked 
slang, and rode across country, and 
flirted, but with all that she was 
good-hearted, and in a manly kind 
of way sympathised with any trou- 
ble. She saw that there was some- 
thing amiss with her little lover’s 
friend, “ He has either run himself 
hard up or else he’s in love,” she said 
one day to Fanny, when that young 
gentleman paid a solitary visit to the 
Misses Sewell. “We must try and 
cheer him up a bit, whichever it is,” 
and Spavells gushed up with rapture 
and gratitude while he listened to her. 

“Do;oh do!” he said, “I wish 
you would ; it would be so good of 
you, he is down, awfully down in the 
mouth ; he'll be sure to tell you all 
about it when he knows you better.” 

And so Miss Georgina Sewell set 
about trying to console and cheer the 
hero of the golden mustaches, not 
in the little, delicate, gentle ways 
which women comforters so often use. 
She didn’t seek his confidence, but 
she set about rousing him from his 
apathy and sadness in a frank, bois- 
terous way, which was all her own. 
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She sang to him bright joyous songs, 
in arich strong voice ; she took him 
in hand and carried him by storm. 
It was the only wayshe couldever win 
over men to like her ; she used none 
of the little dodges and quiet ways 
which many «vomén use in their 
sieges of this kind ; shelaid no trains 
of gunpowder under unsuspicious 
feet ; she came boldly to the front, 
face to face, with flying colours and 
sounding bugles; and columns fied 
before her, castles and strongholds 
threw open their gates and welcomed 
her, because they couldn’t resist her ; 
she may have been “fast” as many 

eople said she was; she may have 

een “a garrison hack,” or “bad 
style,” butshe was good-hearted, with 
that true sympathetic nature which 
belongs only to really soft-hearted 
people, and so she laid herself out to 
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rally the disconsolate Victor. Victor 
was one of those men who believe 
and.trust ina generous way, loving 
so largely, and to such men women’s 
sympathy is always given; and so 
Miss Sewell did her best to console 
the disconsolate young fellow, and 
Anna Maria found that he was care- 
less of her demure, devotional man- 
ners and ways, he wasn't to be cap- 
tivated, and so she only shrugged her 
shoulders, and told her mamma that 
of course “that great donkey of a 
fellow, young Darrell,” had attached 
himself to Georgina’s apron-strings ; 
big men always did, heavy, unsuscep- 
tible men most of all ; and Victor was 
beginning to think that, after all, the 
Honorable Reginald Spavells might 
do worse than marry that noisy, large- 
hearted young lady who lived in this 
out-of-the-way Irish town. 


CHAPTER XL. 


FACE TO 


HITHERTO my water-colour sketches 
have all been very tame little pic- 
tures. I have kept very humbly toa 
line of pictures of very out-of-the- 
way sequestered places. I have 
attempted no brilliant Turneresque 
colouring, no COlaudian lights’ and 
shadows ; I have only drawn quiet 
scenes ; but now I want to show you a 
new picture,readers, and this new scene 
is one which I ought to know how to 
paint, if constant study of an object, 
if continual watching and observing 
can help the study I ought to be able 
to draw this picture with a surer, 
bolder hand than any of the others. 
Long wastes of yellow sand, huge 
rocks, headlands, and green lanes 
rich slopin land, fields, and home- 
steads, a fair English patch of ground, 
and stretching away in a great plain 
of blue green surfaceliesthe sea ! The 
great, mysterious, beautiful sea, with its 
epths and fathomless places, its blue 
lights and wondrous shadows, its 
little silver waves, its crystal spray, 
its never ceasing song and story, and 
this sea gives the whole character to 
my new picture. 
think that nowhere in all England 
is there a more glorious, nati sea- 
coast than this southern one, a rough- 
eee amnoreenee fishing village, 
lying on that desert of golden sand. 
have seen but one {other such pic- 
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ture of wild beautiful sea and land, 
and that picture lies in the rich Con- 
nemara side of Ireland. 

Scattered houses, scattered trees, 
and marvellous crowding rocks, it 
would take a freer, bolder hand than 
mine to do this picture justice ; I 
want Turner’s brave colour-valour 
to enable me to paint it pro- 
perly ; I want the Claudian stream 
of light, which would gild the great 
sea, and touch the white homesteads, 
and light up the sky. I lay down 
my brush with a sigh, for I have not 
the power of those great painters. 

There is an old song-book tale with 
which I dare say ‘many of my 
readers are familiar, a story of a cer- 
tain Eastern lady who travelled from 
far countries into English land in 
search. of her lover, and the only 
words of our dear mother tongue 
which she could speak were the two 
which he had taught her long ago, 
“London,” the name of his home 
and “Gilbert,” his own beloved 
name, and these two words had led 
her to him. And now I am going to 
tell of another foreign woman, whose 

at love had made her, too, to leave 

er home and friends, and every- 
thing, so that she might find Aim, 
the man who had loved her long ago. 

The sunny south of England! The 
blue sea! She had come 80 far, 
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and his name could now guide her to 
the end of her journey easily, for that 
reat name of “Darrell” was one 
amous in this southern English 
county, as Gilbert & Bécket's was in 
his London merchant home. 

Here was the béte noire of Henry 
Darrell’s life ; here was the shadow 
which lay across his fair, sunshiny 
path, darkening it all ; and the end 
was drawing on ; the crisis was close 
at hand, that crisis which he had been 
warding off so long, which he feared 
and shrank from like a guilty man. 

“TIT must see her,” he kept telling 
himself, with an agony in his face and 
voice, as he paced his room with 
an open letter m his hand. “ I must 
see her, and end it all. She shall 
know, she shall see those written 
judgments,” He was not a brave 
man, and he shrank from that scene ; 
he dreaded it with a kind of horror. 

It was this resolve which now led 
the pale-faced gentleman who was 
heir to an old English baronetage 
and demesne, to visit this out-of-the 
way fishing village. He had come 
hastening in the train; he had driven 
many miles, and now he walked 
rapidly along the road ia the direction 
of the little groups of white cottages, 
which was called a town. Strangely 
anxious did he feel; strangely did 
his face pale, and his heart beat as he 
hurried along. People looked at him 
with surprised, curious faces. The 
men and women who passed him on 
the lonely roads turned and paused 
to look after him. His face told 
such a story ; his evil, handsome 
face spoke such a strange story. He 
knew this little sea-side village ; he 
knew every house and cottage in it, 
and he hurried along through the 
narrow streets, out to the outskirts at 
the far end; a few scattered cot- 
tages shining in the evening light. 
Standing solitary on a white cliff 
slope stood one such tiny house—a 

erman’s home—and here Mr. 
Darrell’s journey ended. 

Atap at the door ; afew murmured 
words; the housewife, primitive and 
innocent in all her ideas, thinks no 
evil, and thestrangely-anxious gentle- 
man is let in, quite as a matter of 
course, oor his respects to a foreign 
lady who lodges in this cottage by the 


Bea. 
“ Who shall I say, sir ?” thesimple- 
minded, rosy fisher’s wife asked, as 
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she stands in the tiny passage, looking 
up into the white, careworn face. 

“Never mind,” he says, a little 
impatiently, tapping his foot on the 
floor. “I can find my way myself. 
Leave me.” 

The round eyes of the villagematron 
look up into his in an innocent be- 
wilderment. 

“Very well, sir,” she says ; and she 
bobs a little courtesy, and leaves him, 
as he bade her. 

He stood there by the parlour door, 
like a man inadream. Once he put 
out his hand as though to turn the 
handle of the door, and still he hesi- 
tated. He had set out on this jour- 
ney in an impetuous mood, as though 
rushing on to his ruin, plunging his 
hand into the fire, but now he hesi- 
tated. 

The crisis had come at last, and he 
stood now at the turning-point of his 
life ; one step and he had committed 
himself irrevocably. The whole 
course of his future stretched away 
before him. He laid his hand upon 
the door and pushed it open, and his 
hand trembled strangely as he did 
so. There stole an awe and fear 
over him as he thus lifted the cloth, 
as it were, from some dead object, and 
looked upon past things. 

A low-ceilinged, bright-papered cot- 
tage room, after the manner of all 
cottage best rooms in England. This 
tiny parlour was the guest-chamber 
in that primitive dwelling. A wild 
flashing fire, such as our huge piles of 
half-dried wood alone can make. 
And in the corner near the fire sat, or 
rather crouched, the loneliest, fright- 
enedest figure of a woman, gipsy- 
like, with the hair and eyes of such 
wild races. We all know the strange, 
hunted look which gleams from such 
eyes; the wild, half-angry, half- 
pleading glance. The toe crouch- 
ing in the long grass ; the brave stag 
turned to bay upon the hounds, and 
this was how Henry Darrell came 
face to face with the love of his 
boyish days—the sorrow and shame 
of his manhood. He came a step 
into the room, and closed the door be- 
hind him. Likea vision, like adream, 
stood that image of a beautiful 
woman who hadstood up nowinall the 
beauty of form and colour, flashin 
es passionate lips, white arms an 
throat ; but he looked not in love on 
her, only in sorrow and shame, and 
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sullen anger, for, handsome as she 
was, she was not one to be proud of ; 
not one to hold up asa model to other 
women; she was only a beautiful 
statue—soulless, wanting the pure 
womanly spirit which a man learns to 
love in a wife, in the mother of his 
children. And yet, although his soul 
shrank from her—although he had 
renounced her, and striven to break 
all the strong ties between them, 
while he stood there, something 
prompted him, and he held out his 
twoarmstoher. Helooked with those 
dreamy Italian eyes of his full upon 
thisimage of hisold love; and how was 
it that, in so looking on past things, 
some chord in his heart was touched ¢ 
and he spoke, and said— 

“Come to me, Mignon. Which of 
us has seen the wild bird first soar far 
in air, with its proud head raised de- 
fiantly; and then, wounded, conquered, 
flutter to its slayer’s feet, to die?” 

. She had stood up at his entry, 
proud, injured, defiant, ready to battle 
with him ; but at his words the angry 
spirit flashed no more in her face ; 
in the great gipsy eyes lived some- 
thing of the old soul-stirring love 
which may have glorified them in 
past days in other lands, 

“ Henri! oh, Henri!” 

And she had flown to him; her 
arms were about him, and I think 
in that one moment this bad, cruel man 
forgot the purpose of his journey ; for- 
got the a, lived only in the past. 

Had he come to tell her bad news ? 
Had he come to demand some tremen- 
dous favour at her hands? If he had, 
he had done wisely in so taking her to 
him and clasping her lovingly to his 
heart. Love can work what nothing 
else can accomplish. 

Were there passionate questionings 
and upbraidings? Were there wild 
words spoken? If there were it is 
nothing tous. Surelythatloving foreign 
woman had a right to question so ; but 
Mr. Darrell was not a man to be carried 
away by suchthings. He only forgot 
his mission for one little moment— 
just the one moment while she clung 
to him, while their lips met ; and he 
looked into those splendid passion- 
ful eyes; and then he put her from 
him, he held her before him. 

* Why have you followed me?’ he 
asked; and in his voice was that 
strange harshness and bitterness which 
was its habitual tone. 
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“Have I not a right to follow?” 
she answered. She stood free of his 
arms now, and the old fierce hunted 
light lived once again in her eyes. 

“ Am I not your wife?” 

He was not a passionate man, no 
deep angry colour dyed his cheeks, no 
bright light shone in his eyes ; if he 
wanted to do battle with this wild 
savage woman, he must go cunningly 
to work, clipping the lion’s claws ; he 
made no angry retort to that proud 
defiant speech, although he had told 
her weeks ago that she was not his 
wife ; he only held out his hands and 
took her own, and looked-into the 
angry eyes, and drew her near to him 
again, and said— 

“Tell me, you love me——?” 

Not passionately or eagerly, as a 
man would were he asking the woman 
he loved to make such a confession, 
but sternly, with a quiet command in 
his voice. And for all answer, she 
put her arms about his neck, white, 
clinging arms, she laid her face upon 
his shoulder, a beautiful passionate 
face, the great wild eyes looked into 
his, and seemed to burn into his very 
soul. 

“ Henri, can you ask me?” 

In such rare dulcet tones, such 
sweet cooing accents, so tender the 
voice. 

“Then why have you followed me, 
to ruin me ¢” 

**God forbid.” 

And then he put his arms about 
her, and while he held her close to 
him, he told her all; he told her the 
story of that false marriage of long 
ago ; not bravely speaking in a manly 
way, but falteringly, not daring to 
take his arms from about her. But 
she scarcely listened, she struggled 
free again, she stood before him the 
old defiant panther beauty, she gazed 
into his face with such wild agonized 
eyes, such eyes as are raised to heaven 
from wrecking ships when “the sea 

awns round them like a hell ;” she 
ield his hand with the fierce despair 
with which we hold a dying hand 
which grows cold, and ever colder, in 
our own ; she clung so to him as a 
drowning man will cling to some lone 
raft, while the ship wherein lie all his 
loves and hopes, slowly sinks “ below 
the verge.” 

“Tt is a lie—a wicked, cruel lie! 
Henri, speak to me! Tell me you 
know the truth; it’s written in the 
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book ; and in God’s own book of 
books.” 

No more the strange hunted light ; 
no more the fierce defiant glance ; she 
was kneeling to him now, with clasped 
praying hands ; the shipwrecked eyes 
Jooked up in anguish, through a mist 
of tears. 

“You loved me once. Henri, for 
the memory of that love, be honest 
with me now. I am weak—power- 
less—have mercy on me.” 

Never before had human being 
prayed for life in moreagonized words 
than did this terrified ignorant woman 
now, for mercy. 

“Tf I have done wrong in following 
you, tell me so, Henri, and I will re- 
turn, and wait ; wait still, as I have 
waited always, but don’t deny me; 
don’t try to put me away from you; 
don’t kill me.” 

It was a terrible voice, so wild in 
its sorrow, he almost trembled. 

“Hush !” he said, “some one will 
hear.” 

“Henri, have mercy on me ; don’t 
put me away.” 

Not to be hushed, not to be stifled, 
the voice spoke still in its great 
pleading— 

“Have mercy on me!” , 

Such a prayer as few men, or 
women, ever utter in the earnestness 
of despair, even to their God. 

He stood looking down upon her, 
where she knelt ; and in his face there 
was no softness, no pity, it was a 
pale, cruel face, with closely-set lips, 
and steady dark eyes; souls shine 
through eyes, I believe, if so, it was 
an evil angry soul that shone in those 
dark pitiless eyes, which gazed down 
on that kneeling, pleading woman ; it 
was not the first time that he had 
been so pleaded to, other agonized 
eyes had turned their wild pleadings 
up to him, other pitiful voices had 
cried for mercy ; but he was a cold- 
hearted cruel man. 

“T am not to blame,” he said ; “I 
have been as much deceived as you, 
we were both fools.” 

She still knelt before him, the same 
humbled, praying figure and face. 

“ We have been mistaken, but wé 
have found out our mistake, and now 
we cannot recall past things ;” but she 
cried, “We can. Marry me now, 
Henri, it is not too late even now; I 
will be a good true wife to you, you 
will never repent it, marry me now.” 
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For a moment he was silent, lost 
in thought ; he looked down on the 
kneeling figure, on the wild passion- 
ate face, and while he looked a whole 
world of regret and bitterness flooded 
his heart ; behind him, in those dead 
years, lay such a waste of folly 
and ill-used time and opportunity ; 
before him, in the as yet unborn 
years was such good promise; and 
yet this great love, this strong 
woman’s love, which had ever been 
the only true element in his life, 
almost tempted him to renounce his 
new life. No one else loved him like 
this one infatuated woman, and 
after all it is something to be beloved, 
even by an unworthy object, some- 
thing to be first with some one person ; 
but then before him, came his dream 
of Ethel, and he said— 

“Such marrying is out of the 
question now.” 

Then very slowly she rose from her 
attitude of prayer; slowly with her 
eyes still fixed upon his face, those 
strange searching gipsy eyes, until 
she stood before him. “Why?” she 
questioned—“ why cannot you marry 
me ? answer me, speak to me.” 

But he gave no answer, he stood 
still looking down upon the place 
where she had knelt, his sullen eyes 
dreaming there. 

“Because I cannot,” he said at 
last ; and then he did look full upon 
her, as though to read in her face the 
effect of his words. “I am no longer 
free ; I wrote you all this—you know 
it all ; Mignon, we must part here.” 

“ Henri, you have deceived me, but 
you cannot so shake me off ;” almost 
whispered came the words, and such 
a light of wicked passion lit up the 
handsome foreign face ; “you have 
played traitor to me, but you cannot 
put me away ; go now, leave me; go 
where you will, far away, to the 
world’s end, and I wiil follow you; 
hide, and I will find you out; love 
anyone else, and I will kill her.” 

This was the shadow which dark- 
ened Henry Darrell’s hopes, and 
blighted his life ; this was the wicked 
evil love which had taken the place 
of the pure love which should have 
lived around him; and a kind of 
horror and fear filled his soul while 
he listened, for he had lived long 
enough among such a revengeful 
passionate people to know the strong 
purpose of their natures. 
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“on! DEATH IN LIFE.” 


Wuen I began to write this, the 
story of a few lives, it seemed to me 
a very easy task to take up my pen 
and write it all literally and simply 
just as it had been told to me. The 
story of half a dozen lives, some good, 
some bad, it all seemed such a new 
thing then ; and yet, now half-way 
through it, I pause and think, that 
after all it is but the one old-world 
history of life, the old, old picture of 
light and shadow ; I pause and look 
back, and back into the past away 
years, and I muster up all the little 
events, the days and years, and I see 
these few faces coming before me 
again, even as they were then, the 
young beautiful faces, the pleasant 
careful ones, and the two or three 
cruel wicked faces which have grown 
around me, like bad weeds in a garden 
of flowers. And I group them to- 
gether here, they are all in my picture 
gallery. There is John Haller’s grave 
earnest face, with broad forehead and 
truthful eyes ; there is Victor Darrell 
in his sunny manly youth, “ fair- 
haired, azure-eyed,” with his bright 
smile and big figure ; and these two 
stand ever in the light, side by side; 
and then before me comes another 
image—a sullen olive-tinted bad face, 
a cruel mouth and haunting eyes ; 
and while I look I seem to see before 
me in this magic mirror which I have 
raised, the whole story of that man’s 
strange life. I see the lonely neglected 
little boy, moping away his days in 
a cruel solitude, learning none of the 
manly honest ways which mould 
boy’s natures into brave straightfor- 
ward sha I see the young man, 
homeless, solitary still, in strange 
countries, led away by his own self- 
ishness and passion, living such an 
aimless loveless life, carried “away 
by an unworthy love; and still I 
see him when the years are sliding 
by, forming one hope, one real pure 


hope of better things ; I see him striv- 
ing to begin again newly, honestly 
treading new ways ; and then I look 
on, on, far on into chapters of his story 
as yet unwritten, and seeing things 


inm 


meat mirror which you cannot 
see, I sigh, 


and pity him from the 


bottom of my heart, for his is one of 
those unfortunate harsh lives, which 
never end well. But if there are dark 
shadowy places in my picture, there 
are also bright beautiful bits. Ihave 
two faces, fair as the angel faces in 
heaven, and they are those of little 
day-dreaming Ethel and her gentle 
boy-friend. The Cenci face, beautiful 
in its sadness ; the great intelligent 
eyes, the ey of sunny hair, ripplin 
away in true Titian style of wave an 
colour.. And again, the same won- 
drous girl’s face, smiles such as no 
painter ever drew, blushes warmer, 
brighter, rosier blushes than ever 
Madame Rachel sold; hair which 
Mr. Truefit could never match in tint 
or richness, a face which one of the 
great old artists might have studied 
for a Madonna, so true. the beauty, 
so gentle the smiles, so heavenly the 
eyes, that face might have lived and 
smiled upon us from one of Raphael’s 
holy pictures in the days of old, in 
such faces the glory of the angels of 
light is reflected; and with this 
angel picture comes another, a 
child’s face, a little waxen baby 
face, blue eyes, such as the 
French say, “vout aux cieux,” and 
this is Ethel’s little protegé, her 
dreamy humble boy-friend; he whose 
little life and great adoring love, 
daily grows more and more like a sad 
sweet dream. And these two were 
often together in the days of which 
I am writing, in Ethel’s loneliest, 
saddest days. Bright autumnsunsets 
dyed the skies of evenings, that rich 
amber light which shines only in 
such autumnal skies, and Freddy’s 
golden city was still to be seen in the 
clear quiet evenings. 

All day the boy sat in his big chair 
almost always alone ; in the cottage- 
garden the basil and mint were faded, 
the leaves grown sere and yellow; 
the jessamine, no longer laden with 
its sweet clustering flowers, swayed 
droopingly from the trellis-work on 
the wall. Poor little Freddy !—it 
seemed a fate with him, that he was 
ever to be alone; his young life, 
separated from other children’s lives, 
was an exceptional one. Day after 
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day he sat and looked into the chang- 
ing scene outside, and in his own 
quaint moralizing thoughts, the boy 
remembered other changes in things 
and people ; for ten long years this 
pale-faced sickly child had lain al- 
ways in that lounge chair near the 
window ; he had seen the spring 
leaves come upon the trees, the tiny- 
crown heads peeping above ground, 
the flocks of swallows winging their 
way from far countries ; and, again, 
the long warm summer days when 
the lattice window lay open, and the 
breath of flowers and new-mown 
hay filled the room with a sweet 
scent; and still the long autumn 
months, the leafiess trees, the faded 
flowers, and the dull leaden skies 
raining tears. And after all this, the 
cold harsh winter, when the trees 
and shrubs and garden-palings were 
shrouded with snow ; when the harsh 
March winds drove angrily against 
his tiny window, when his cough 
and pain grew worse; and, like the 
changing seasons, came other new 
things, other old things passing away ; 
new baby voices had wailed their 
entrance into the world in distant 
rooms, and, as the years went by, 
those little mortals had come to be 
familiar beings in his home—their 
voices mingled in the music of the 
laughing, singing, child-voices which 
broke the stillness of his solitude, 
their pattering feet over the boards 
and on the gravel, their round, rosy, 
wondering young faces, were all cus- 
tomary, familiar things with him; 
but how was it that while these 
baby forms grew and strengthened, 
while their voices sounded stronger, 
year after year, their footsteps firmer 
and surer, ie never changed? No 
new life or strength came to him. 
He had seen a coffin borne slowly 
through the snow; the one human 
being, who, unlike the others, had 
never seemed to change the one kind 
strong nature which had sympa- 
thized with his weakness, the soft- 
hearted, hard-working father, for 
whose coming home, evening after 
evening, he had looked forward joy- 
fully—the change had come to him 


in another way, that great myste-- 


rious change which comes to all in 
turn ; and through his lattice win- 
dow the little lonely boy had seen 
that one, strong, true spirit carried 
away on its long journey to “the 
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undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.” And 
this great sorrow weighed upon him, 
as few sorrows ever weigh upon 
children, leaving a lasting impression. 
He had watched the sober train 
winding slowly along the white road 
in the cold nie Wale snow flakes 
feathering over the black coffin, and 
he had stretched out his two thin 
tiny hands andcried—“ Good-bye! oh, 
father, father! good-bye !” with such 
a world of yearning, despairing sor- 
row in his heart, as only the weak 
and helpless can ever feel. For so he 
parted from all trace or sight of that 
which he had loved; he could not, 
like the other children, wander off in 
the still sweet evenings to the quiet, 
lonely churchyard which he had 
often heard of but never seen; he 
could not steal away to that quiet 
place all by himself, and Jay his head 
down in the long summer grass, above 
a mound of earth, and whisper, 
“Speak a little,” and fancy that the 
dead heard, that he, who was “ but 
clay and ashes,” knew and heard ; 
that while he so knelt and pressed 
his lips to the cold silent ground, he 
was near to his beloved—he was with 
him undivided in death. 

No such comfort had this lonely 
little boy, but yet he had consolation, 
truer, more perfect consolation still ; 
he looked away to the golden city of 
the sunset, and he thought, “ He is 
there.” He remembered all that 
Ethel had told him of that city with 
the jasper gates, and streets of light, 
and he thought, “He is there.” He 
thought of her words when she told 
him that in that promised land such - 
things as sorrow and sickness and 
parting are unknown; it was of 
that blessed city that she had spoken 
when she said that there “the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest,” there the crooked 
are made straight, and the sick whole, 
and that there the chosen of the 
Lord dwell in peace for ever and 
ever. And he thought still, “ He is 
there.” And Ethel’s comforting words 
gave him a hope, and when he so 
thought of that promised “land of 
the hereafter ;” he told himself, “And 
I shall go to him although he cannot 
return to me.” 

Little Freddy! your sweet pale 
face, and sad eyes, your child-voice, 
and gentle loving words, your pre- 
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sence is ever with me; although 
— is one of the dream-lives which 

long to dead years, although “the 
angel with the amaranthine wreath,” 
who whispers “a word that has a 
sound like death,” has long ago 
gathered you in his arms and carried 
you beyond the “home of the dying 
sun” into that garden of Paradise, 
where among the reapers’ flowers 


Tae adoption or creation of a system 
of law is the starting-point in the real 
history of every nation. Only at that 
point does history become worthy of 
record, and therefore possible. 

Modern research has discovered 
that languages may exist before civili- 
zation. Many kingdoms have had 
fixed languages of whose history we 
have no records until they adopted 
some system of law. That point, 
therefore, is clearly the starting-point 
of a new period—a period of real, 
practical, historic existence in the 
career of every nation. 

The successive periods of history 
are thus distinguished from the time 
when the natidnality of the Jews began 
under Moses to the successive deve- 
lopmentsof Greek and Roman culture, 
all, as far as history is concerned, 
start from this point ; so was it when 
the new nations fell into their separ- 
ate forms after the breaking up of 
the Roman Empire and its division 
amongst the barbarian rulers; the 
concrete nationality of each new king- 
dom was based upon the assumption 
of a system of law. 

In the middle of the sixth century 


an event took place which perhaps 
more than any other has had a vital 
influence upon the social, political, 
and moral life of every European 


kingdom. That was the collection 
under the auspices of the Emperor 
Justinian of what remained in those 
times of the ancient Roman law as 
a legacy to those new nations just 
consolidating themselves in the two 
divisions of the Roman Empire. 

It has been clearly shown that the 
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ou bloom now and forever. Yet, 
ittle Freddy, as the years go by, as 
other children grow up round me into 
men and women, I still have you with 
me, a child always ; I still look into 
your young innocent eyes ; I still hear 
your pretty childish words ; and you 
never change ; you will still remain 
a child to the end! and “of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 


laws adopted by the Visigoths, the 
Ostrogoths, the Burgundians, the 
Franks, were nothing more than mo- 
difications of this body of ancient 
Roman law ;* and in the twelfth 
century, the age when learning was 
revived by the general foundation 
of universities in different parts of 
Europe, law became one of the chief 
studies; and the system of law so 
studied was this same Roman law as 
revived at the University of Bologna, 
and thence promulgated to all the 
sister institutions. Nor wasits influ- 
ence confined to the state policy of 
the rising nations. It exerted an in- 
fluence upon Christianity—that is, 
upon Christianity not as a religion, 
but as an organized institution ; for 
we shall endeavour to show hereafter 
that the canon law, when it was re- 
duced to a complete body, drew its 
forms from those of the Roman civil 
law, and was to the discipline of the 
Church just what the civil law was 
to that of the state ; and that as the 
civil law had its digest, code, no- 
vels, and institutions, so the canon 
law was arranged in similar forms, 
and had its decrees or decretals, Cle- 
mentines, extravagants, and institu- 
tions. 

We shall first give a brief review 
of the early state of Roman law to 
the time of Justinian, and then trace 
its development down to the point 
where it became the civil law of mo- 
dern nations. 

The earliest form of Roman govern- 
menf was that of a king chosen by 
election, who was assisted by a senate 
and general assembly of the people. 
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The members of the senate, first 
100 (afterwards increased to 300), 
consisted of nobles and persons of 
rank, wealth, and talent. The chief 
magistrates were elected in the gene- 
ral assembly of the people, and that 
body had the right of rejecting or con- 
firming the measures prepared by the 
senate. The laws passed in this wa 
by the king heanah the senate, wit 
the consent of the people, were col- 
lected in a body in the reign of Tar- 
quin the Proud by Sextus Papirius, 
and styled from his name the Jus 
Civile Papirianum. 

Then came the republic, with two 
consuls chosen annually by the peo- 
ple from the patrician order, and 
about the year 450 B.c., another mo- 
dification was made in the govern- 
ment by the election of the decem- 
virs. 

According to Livy these first-chosen 
decemvirs sent three legates to 
Athens, who, besides general orders, 
had a special one to collect what 
would be likely to be useful for a re- 
generation of the Roman law. On 
their return they compiled ten sets of 
laws, and a year afterwards two more, 
which were inscribed on tables and 
placed in the Forum. These laws 
are mentioned by the Roman writers 
as the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
and are much praised by Cicero, Livy, 
and Tacitus. 

From fragments which have been 
preserved we can glean that they en- 
acted severe measures against insol- 
vent debtors, who might be imprison- 
ed, kept in chains, and even sold into 
slavery. Marriage was prohibited 
between patricians and plebeians. 
Slander in the shape of lampoons was 
visited by forfeiture of civil rights. 
An appeal against all sentences might 
be made, and no citizen could be tried 
for his life save by the Comitia Cen- 
turiata. : 

As necessity required, there was 
during the republic a further gradual 
development of law. The people as- 
sembled in the Campus Martius by 
Centuries,” and the magistrates pro- 
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posed new laws which were received 
or rejected by the general voice, such 
laws being called “Leges Populi,” 
and the assembly the Comitia Centu- 
riata. A law might be proposed by 
the Tribunes and be discussed at an 
assembly of the tribes, when, if ac- 
cepted, it was binding on the state, 
and bore the name of the proposer, 
such as Cassia Lex, Sempronia Lex, 
Licinia Lex. 

Originally the power of the senate 
was limited to the passing a veto or 
accepting the laws which had been 
approved by the people ; but during 
the republic, although the power of 
the people was enlarged, still the au- 
thority of the senate was respected, 
and few laws were passed in opposi- 
tion to it. 

Under the Empire a change came 
over the jurisdiction. It was concen- 
trated in the emperor, who, after a 
time, when his position became firm, 
issued his Imperial Constitutions, 
which were of three kinds : edicts or 

eneral laws ; rescriptsor replies made 
G the emperor to those who consult- 
ed him; and decrees or judgments 
pronounced by him in cases, or ap- 
pose from former decisions brought 

fore him. These decisions, how- 


ever, were not completely arbitrary 


on the part of the emperor. Some 
noted lawyers were generally con- 
sulted, who formed what was called 
the “ Auditorium Principis.” 

The fifth century was a preat age 
for jurisprudence ; it was the age of 
Pomponius, Cervidius Sczevola, Gaius 
Ulpian, and Papinian, Comment- 
aries were being continually written, 
and digests compiled. 

In the year 438, Theodosius di- 
rected a number of lawyers, under 
the supervision of Antiochus, to col- 
lect the constitutions from the time 
of Constantine to his own. This 
was called the Theodosian code, and 
was at once adopted by the Western 
Empire under Valentinian II. 

We pass on to the next century, 
when, under the guidance of Jus- 
tinian, the whole body of Roman 


* There were three great assemblies for the discussion of public matters—the Comitia 
Centuriata, Curiata, and Tributa. The people were divided into thirty curie. They 


held their meetings in the Comitium, a large open space in the Forum. 


In the Comitia 


Centuriata the people were divided into six classes, subdivided into 198 centuries, and 
met in the Campus Martius. The Comitia Tributa were the assemblies of the tribes, held 
in various places in the Comitium, the Campus Martius, and in the Capitol. 
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law then in use, was to be collected 
and settled for ever. And when we 
consider that in this body of Roman 
law thus arranged lay the germ of 
the legislation of modern Europe, 
we can scarcely overestimate the 
importance of that event. The first 
step taken was the selection of ten 
jurist-consults, who, under the pre- 
sidency of Tribonian, an eminent 
civilian, were to collect the imperial 
constitutions that were extant, and 
arrange them in order. Fourteen 
months were spent over this work, 
and the codex, as it was called, 
was published in the year 529. 

The next year tlie emperor ap- 
pointed sixteen qualified persons to 
make a collection of extracts from 
the works of all the most noted 
commentators and writers on Roman 
law, which selections were to be 
called the pandects, In three years 
the task was completed : and we are 
informed that thirty-nine of the best 
authors were ransacked, whose works 
comprised about 2,000 treatises, the 
principal selections being made from 
those of Ulpian. The pandects-were 
divided into fifty books, and each 
book into titles. 

Shortly after the issue of the pan- 
dects, in the year 534, Justinian 
ordered four noted jurists to revise 
the original codex issued in 529, to 
harmonize it with the new digest. 
This code was finished the same 
year, and published under the title 
of “Codex Repetits Prelectionis.” 

The year belore the revision of the 
original codex, Justinian caused two 
noted lawyers, Dorotheus and Theo- 
philus, to compile the celebrated 
work which bears his name, “The 
Institutions.” This, like the others, 
was done under the superintendence 
of Tribonian. It was a hand-book 
of the Roman law, consisting of 
four books, divided into 199 titles, 
and it remains to us as a precious 
treasure of legal lore. 

Another work of Justinian was 
“The Novels,” being a collection of 
ordinances. 

This body of Roman law, as it has 
come down to us, is a the form as 
revised and issued at Bologna in the 
twelfth century, and called the “Cor- 
pus Juris Ciyilis.” 

We have an noticed that the 
Roman law was really never extinct, 
even through the dense night of the 
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Dark Ages it formed the whole legis- 
lation of the Western Empire before 
its decline, and afterwards was assimi- 
lated into that of the Gothic, Bur- 
rundian, Lombardic, and Carlovingian 
ingdoms ; so that the traditional 
story of a long extinction of the 
Roman law, until a mysterious dis- 
covery of a copy of the pandects in 
the city of the Amalfi, during the 
twelfth century, may be abandoned. 
Its revival began in the earliest 
Italian cities, but principally in the 
school of Irnerius, established at 
Bologna, 1120. 

The occupation of the early jurists 
was confined to “ glossing ”—a species 
of literary labour which requires a 
few words of explanation, as it was 
the first step towards original com- 
position. The earlier form of gloss- 
ing was confined to the mere inter- 
linear placing of explanations of 
foreign or difficult words of the text, 
then whole phrases were interpo- 
lated, until at last it developed itself 
into an interlinear commentary upon 
the entire text. In the ninth cen- 
tury it was applied to the Scriptures, 
and later, after the revival of law 
studies, to the MSS. of the codex, 
pandects, &c. These glosses were 
collected, revised, and published in a 
form by Accursius in or about the 

ear 1220. His collection, enriched 
y many original observations, though 
full of gross errors and anachronisms, 
et became the standard work on 
man law ; the earlier glosses were 
discarded, everybody bought or bor- 
rowed “ Accursius.”’ His collection 
was not merely glossed, but the 
greatest diligence had been used to 
condense and purify the text. 

So great an impetus did this work 
of Accursius give to the use of glosses, 
that they were at length regarded as 
more valuable than texts. 

This body of law, such as it was, 
collected and revised by the school of 
Bologna, was introduced at Oxford 
by Vacarius, through the medium of 
Archbishop Theobald of Canterbury. 
We shall hereafter endeavour to de- 
scribe its career at that university, 
and in the country generally ; but we 
must at this point turn our attention 
tothat other phase of early mediseval 
culture, the canon law. 

An apostolical authority has been 
claimed for the canon Ee. ed 
upon the collection of apostolical 
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canons, asserted to have been decreed 
by the apostles. They are contained 
in a codex, consisting of eight books, 
comprising eighty-five canons, the 
last of which settling the authority 
of the Old and New Testament 
speaks of “The Acts of ws the 
Apostles.” It is quite certain that 
many of them could not have been 
passed until two or three centuries 
after the true apostles, as they refer 
to customs of which they were ignor- 
ant. Hierarchical efforts are fre- 
quent which do not indicate apostol- 
ical authority. It is thought that 
Eusebius, Athanasius, and Epiphanius 
refer to them, but the fathers of the 
first three centuries are silent con- 
cerning them. Had they been apos- 
tolical, they would have most surely 
been incorporated in the canon of 
the New Testament. The question 
has been thoroughly investigated by 
Otto Karsten Krabbe,* who endea- 
vours to assign the date to each 
canon, and he comes to the conclu- 
sion that they were enacted at early 
periods, and subsequently to the 
fourth century were collected and 
published as a code. 

It has been suggested that the 
canon was developed out of the civil 
law, but although in later times it 
borrowed much from the civil codes, 
yet we shall be able to show that it 
sprung quite naturally from the 

hurch to which it belonged. 

In the very earliest ages, after the 
rise of Episcopacy, two or three 
dioceses were accustomed to meet 
together to make decrees and canons 
by vote, to which, in addition to those 
ot general councils they applied in dis- 
puted matters. For instance, in the 

rovincial diocese of Asia, Pontus, the 
Past, there were several canons pub- 
lished by the Councils of Ancyra, 
Neocwesarea, Gangrena, Antioch, and 
Laodicea. Ultimately all the eastern 
bishops were bound by the Council of 
Constantinople. 

But the Council of Nice is the 
point from which the history of 
canon law starts. After that great as- 
gembly had dispersed, all the extant 
decrees and canons were collected, 
revised, arranged, and with those of 
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Nice, published in a body called the 
Codex Canonum, or by the Latin 
Church CorpusCanonum. Thereisno 
satisfactory evidence as to who was 
the compiler of this codex: it has 
been, however, attributed to Stephen 
of Ephesus. The earliest form con- 
tains 138 canons. It was increased 


at the time of the Council of Chalce- 
don (451) to 207 canons, by the addi- 
tion of 25 of the Council of Antioch, 
7 of Constantinople. 8 of Ephesus, 
and 29 of Chalcedon. A century after 
this code was confirmed by the Em- 
peror Justinian, in the 131st Novel, 


on 1. 
he African Church, though using 
the general code, still compiled one 
for itself, more adapted to its peculiar 
wants. This was composed of the 
canons of the Council of Hippo, the 
first six Councils of Carthage, the 
seventh to the fifteenth, and those of 
the Council of Miletum. In the 
first instance this code, consisting of 
of 138 canons, was written in Latin, 
confirmed by the Council of Carthage, 
419, and then translated into Greek, 
when it was not only inserted in the 
code of the Oriental Church, but re- 
ceived by Dionysius Exiguus into the 
“Codex Canonum” of the Roman 
Church.+ 

The codex of the Roman 
Church contained also the Apostolical 
canons, and those of the Eastern 
Councils, translated into Latin, in ad- 
dition to the decrees of several Popes, 
such as Siricius, Innocent, Zosimus, 
Boniface I., Celestine, Leo I., Hilary, 
Simplicius, Hormisda, and Gregory. 

Its literary history may be thus 
summarized :—Leo IV. and others 
have appealed to this code. Cresco- 
nius, an African bishop, who lived 
about 690, made an abridgment of 
it in 300 canons, omitting many 
canons of councils and decrees of 
Popes. Dionysius Exiguus, in the 
sixth century, under Thedoric, King 
of the Goths, compiled a code by 
translating the Greek canons into 
Latin, at the instigation of Stephen, 
Bishop of Salona. Soon afterwards 
an additional collection was made 


_and appended to this, containing the 


decrees of the Popes from the time of 


* Krabbe’s book is rare in England, but an abstract of it may be seen in Townsend's 
Ecclesiastical and Civil History. VollI., p. 355. 
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Siricius to Anastasius, and then to 
Julian the Presbyter, who lived to- 
wards the end of the sixth century. 

This code of Dionysius was received 
by the Roman Church, and by Pope 
Adrian I. offered to Charlemagne, 
when he was at Rome, for the ordi- 
nation of the western churches. 

We have seen that some of the 
churches in arranging their code dis- 
carded the decrees of the Popes, and 
a struggle ensued to fix them as an 
integral part of the canon law. It 
was natural and, no doubt, beneficial 
that the Church should make a stand 
to reserve to herself the administra- 
tion of her own discipline, and this 
effort gave rise to a portion of the 
canon oe which has been called the 
Jus Pontificum, the law of the Popes. 

The times were dark. The kings 
of the various countries into which 
the Roman Empire had been broken 
up were semi-barbarians. Still a 
state power was springing up in each. 
Before the time of Justinian the 
Gauls, the Spaniards, the Germans, 
and soon after his death the Italians 
had formed themselves into separate 
states, under the respective dominion 
of Franks, Goths, and Lombards. 
It was then absolutely necessary to 
the security of the Church that in the 
confusion of the continual struggles 
between these peoples to maintain 
their frontiers, she should keep the 
administration of her own affairsin her 
own hands. The way had gradually 
been paved for an independent eccle- 
siastical law. In cases where the 
usual laws were unavailable, an ap- 

lication was made to the Popes, who, 
ike the Roman emperor in similar 
emergencies, wrote their decisions, 
which were called decretals, re- 
scripts, or epistles. These decisions 
formed the foundation of the Jus 
Pontificum, which was ultimately 
absorbed as an integral portion of the 
canon law, and which first received im- 
perial sanction under Justinian, who 
ordained* that the decrees of the four 
first general councils should be held 
and esteemed as the Holy Scriptures 
themselves—namely, the Councils of 
Nice, Constantinople, the first of 
Ephesus and that of Chalcedon, and 
that their canons should be observed 
as laws in the Christian Church. 
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The decisions of the Popes then in- 
creased, and became soon the domi- 
nant law of Christendom in matters 
ecclesiastical. Numerous collections 
of these were made, the most import- 
ant being the Decretum, or De- 
cretals of Gregory IX. The sixth 
book of the Decretals, the Clemen- 
tines, by Pope Clement, the Extrava- 
gants of Pope John XXII., and the 
Extravagantes Communes. The De- 
cretum was compiled after the man- 
ner of the pandects of the Roman 
civil law, and the Decretals 
after the form of the code. The 
sixth book of the Decretals, the Cle- 
mentines, and the Extravagants, were 
formed after the model of the Novels 
of Justinian. 

In the year 1151 the whole body of 
canon law underwent a revisal by 
Gratian ; and Gratian’s code was 
adopted generally through the period 
of its ascendancy, when it was studied 
side by side with the civil law in the 
great European universities. In ad- 
dition to this Pope Paul, in the year 
1555, caused John Launcellot to write 
a handbook of canon law, to be called 
after that work of Justinian which 
was its model as to form, “The In- 
stitutions.” It contained four books, 
was printed at Rome during the 
papacy of Gregory XIII., in 1572, 
ow added to the body of the canon 
aw. 

As the time rolled on the code of 
Gratian became corrupted, and after 
the Council of Trent (1563) Pius V. 
chose certain cardinals who were 
assisted by some doctors of law. to 
restore the code to its original purity. 
Their labours finished, the Pope 
added two other decrees, and at 
length under the Papacy of Gregory 
XIIL, in the year 1580, it was pub- 
lished by him as the authorized body 
of canon law. 

The lectures of Vacarius at Oxford, 
upon civil law, drew many students, 
both native and foreign, and a 
jealousy soon sprang up between 
the old faculties of arts and 
philosophy and this new teach- 
ing. n eee was made to 
the king, who interdicted Vacarius 
from lecturing, and forbade anyone 
to retain in his possession the books 
of the law. This, however, only in- 


* Novel, 131. 
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cited men more to the study, and if 
effectual for a time, the interdiction 
must have been removed by Stephen 
himself, or by his successor, for we 
find that Vacarius was still lecturing 
at Oxford some years after. There 
are many evidences on record as to 
the great zeal manifested for this 
study of the Roman law; we shall 
examine that of two or three of the 
most prominent personages in Eng- 
land, John of Salisbury, who died in 
1185, Peter of Blois who lived in the 
twelfth century (d. 1202), and Roger 
Bacon in the latter end of the follow- 
ing century (1284). 

John of Salisbury in his “ Poly- 
craticus,”* tells us that in the time of 
King Stephen, the Roman laws in- 
troduced to the country by Arch- 
bishop Theobald had been suppressed. 
An edict from the king had forbidden 
anyone to keep the law books in his 
possession, and had imposed silence 
upon Vacarius, “but that through 
God’s assistance the virtue of the law 
flourished in spite of human impiety 
which would have exterminated it.” 

From Peter of Blois we learn that 
the study of law flourished even in 
the palace of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; he says— 

“In the house of my lord of Can- 
terbury are certain learned men, 
amongst whomare found all rectitude, 
all justice, and every form of learning. 
These men, after prayer and before 
dinner, exercised themselves in read- 
ing and disputation, and in decision 
of causes. All difficult and knotty 
questions concerning the kingdom are 
referred to us, and introduced to our 
notice when we assemble together, 
and then each one in order, without 
bitterness or contention, gives his 
opinion as to what is just and equit- 
able in the matter.” t 

We find that the phraseology of 
civil law crept into the pulpit, for 
Peter himself was accustomed to use 
legal language in his disquisitions, 
which practice drew a remonstrance 
from a certain officious prior, to whom 
Peter thus replies— 

“You reproach me with using in 
my sermons words which are redolent 
of the civil law, but the civil law is 
sacred and just, and approved of by 


* Lib. viii., c. 22, 
+ Epis. vi. 
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all the constitutions of the orthodox 
Fathers. I, therefore, speaking of 
equity, alluded to that terrible last 
judgment against which I said there 
was no appeal, which could not be 
set aside by any ‘supplicationis suf- 
fragio ; or any ‘restitutionis bene- 
ficio,’ and I added that they would 
be punished with a double punish- 
ment who had deferred the confession 
of their sins through shame or con- 
tempt, just as in the civil law a charge 
to which a plea of non-guilty has 
been made is doubly increased.” 

The style of question generally sub- 
mitted in the canon law, may be 
illustrated by a specimen given by 
Peter in reply to a certain friend R., 
who was an ardent student of canon 
law, and had submitted the question 
to him— 

“A certain woman believing her 
husband to be dead, entered the 
monastic life ; the husband suddenly 
reappeared, can the wife rejoin him?” 
Peter replies, “Let those who wish 
to inquire into this matter inquire at 
Paris, where the most intricate diffi- 
culties are resolved ; they will find a 
more ready solution amongst those who 
are continually engaged in the inves- 
tigation of such matters.” t 

Some compunction however ap- 
pears to have come over Peter’s con- 
science about his love of law, for in 
another epistle to a certain friend, he 
tells us— 

“The secular law has indeed at- 
tracted me vehemently, with its 
suavity of speech, completely seduced 
me and intoxicated my mind ; no one 
can at the same time be prayed to 
and pray, give and demand, exercise 
the office of minister of Christ and 
that of an advocate, lest whilst he 
hastens to excel in both he may not 
be successful in either.’”’§ 

He throws some light upon the 
state of law in his time— 

“T do not disavow nor deny that 
it is good to know the laws, but not 
for the sake of mere litigation or un- 
just perversion, but for the inquisition 
after the truth and equity of justice, 
if perchance it should ever be my lot 
to act as a judge and administer jus- 
tice. To-day, however, pleaders of 
causes strive only from avarice, and 
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that once venerable name, and glo- 
rious profession of advocate, is vilified 
and debased by the most notable 
venality, whilst the lost degraded 
man sells his tongue, buys his causes, 
dissolves honourable marriages, upsets 
friendships, and rekindles the smould- 
ering cinders of old contentions, 
winks ‘at bargains, delays business, 
breaks through privileges, and to 
make money spreads snares and nets, 
and perverts all law and justice.” 

At length he who used to quote law 
in his sermons is brought to see the 
error of his ways, and thus writes to 
acertain Peter, a clerk in the service 
of the king of England, advising him 
to abandon the study of civil law, and 
attend only to the divine :— 

“For you know, that the divine 
law is immaculate, and converts souls, 
but the Justinian is a perverter of 
many, and makes them sons of 
Gehenna. You see what an inscru- 
table abyss, what a bramble-wood, 
what an impassable sea, is the collec- 
tion of pandects in which the civil 
law is contained, for which a whole 
human lifetime is not sufficient, and 
the fruit of which is only self-elation 
and selfish ambition.’’* 

In the next century Roger Bacon 
raised his voice against the study of 
law, and objected to the subjecting 
Englishmen to the dominion of the 
laws of the Lombards. 

Still the study went on at Oxford 
with great success as regards its 
academical importance, but neither 
the civil nor the canon law exercised 
any material influence upon the 
legislation or administration of justice 
in England, though both were in full 
vogue at Oxford, the civil law from the 
introduction by Vacarius, and the 
canon law from about the same time, 
when it was revived by the publica- 
tion of Gratian’s “‘Decretum.” That 
the interdiction of Stephen was of no 
avail is clear, from the fact that the 
Benedictines of St. Maur speak of the 
existence of a flourishing school of 
canon law at Oxford towards the end 
of the twelfth century, to which the 
Paris students often repaired. But it 
and the civil law pursued their course 
amid continual opposition. Sylvester 
Gerald, in 1171, drew attention to the 
folly of studying civil law without a 
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previous course of arts. Martin said 
they allowed laws to supersede science. 
Stephen Langton in the same century 
abuses the philosophers and theo- 
logians for allowing the study of 
Roman and canon law to engross their 
whole attention. Daniel Marley, in 
1189, asserts that when he was abroad 
in Spain, and intended to return to his 
native country, he was told that the 
arts were silenced at Oxford, and that 
Titius and Seyus had displaced Aris- 
totle and Plato. “ Venient dies et 
ve illis, quibus leges obliterabunt 
scientiam literarum,” was an old pre- 
diction, and the fatal day had ar- 
rived, 

But although these remonstrances 
were ont made against the 
study of civil law at Oxford that 
study was still continued and 
flourished. Mention is made of two 
lawyers living in the time of 

enry IIL. (circa 1216), Meckanius and 
Longtonius. There was also a re- 
nowned professor at Oxford, Aldricus, 
whose works are cited by Francis 
Accursius in his collections. 

This Francis Accursius appears pro- 
minently among the English lawyers 
of that period, and requires a little 
notice. e was the son of the re- 
nowned glosser Accursius, of whom 
we have already spoken, whose glosses 
excelled all others, and formed the 
starting-point of a new period in the 
history of jurisprudence. 

This son Francis was born at 
Bologna, 1225, and introduced to 
Edward I. in 1273, when he passed 
ot, that city on his way to the 
Holy Land. The king engaged him 
in his employ, probably at first as 
secretary, since he is spoken of in the 
documents of the time as the king's 
“conciliarius, familiaris, secretarius 
and clericus.” He returned to Eng- 
land with Edward, and was sent on 
two embassies, first as ambassador to 
the French Court, and secondly to 
Pope Nicholas, in 1278. 

hen Alexander of Scotland died 
Edward I. sumimoned all the civil 
and canon lawyers to the Parliament, 
held at Norham, on the Tweed, to de- 
cide the dispute between the English 
and Scotch astothe “ dominium direc- 
tum” of all Britain. 

John Andrews mentions two other 
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celebrated professors of law at Ox- 
ford, Ricardus Anglus, who compiled 
a “Summa Ordinis Judiciorum,” and 
William dede Dororeda, who wrote a 
work “ De Ordine Judiciorum.” To 
these succeeded Alanus Gulielmus and 
John Severleus, who published their 
lectures. These men were followed 
by Stephanius Anglus, Mylius, and 
many others. 

In the reign of Edward II., 1327, 
an event occurred which brought the 
Oxford lawyers again into prominence. 
The Chapter of Winchester elected 
William Raleigh as their Bishop, 
against the wish of the king, who im- 
mediately appealed to the Pope, and 
consulted the civil lawyers of Oxford 
upon the matter, who decided on the 
justness of the appeal. Perhaps the 
crisis of the old quarrel between the 
arts and law at Oxford came to pass 
in the reign of Edward II. 

The artists and theologians who 
were in the majority, ventured so far 
as to pass statutes respecting the 
responsa of the doctors and bachelors 
of laws, and followed it with a 
sentence of prescription against all 
who should refuse to obey. The 


faculty of laws eons’ to the 


king, who appointed delegates to in- 
quire into the dispute. Amongst 
these delegates were the Bishops of 
Londonand Ely. After hearing both 
sides, they decided in favour of the 
lawyers, made void the statutes 
passed by the opponents, and revoked 
the sentence of prescription—a de- 
cision which was subsequently ratified 
by the royal charter, and confirmed 
by another of Richard II. 

The day, however, was rapidly ap- 
proaching when another change was 
to come over the university and its 
pursuits—when a study was to be in- 
troduced at Oxford which should ulti- 
mately absorb all jealousies and con- 
troversies, and eclipse both the arts 
and laws. 

But we must pause here to show 
how far this Roman civil law and 
Roman canon law affected the civil 
and ecclesiastical legislation of Eng- 
land. Although it would be almost 
impossible for any nation to escape 
the influence of such asystem asthatof 
the Roman civil law, or the canon law 
which sprang up beside it, yet we may 
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boast that vitally the civil and canon 
laws of England have not been wholly 
based upon a foreign system, but have 
been built up by the free genius of 
the race as its necessities required. 

Traces of the Roman civil law may 
be discovered in the codes of the 
Saxons, and the Normans introduced 
more; but under William the Con- 

ueror the first independent phase of 
nglish law was inaugurated by the 
establishment of the Court of Chan- 
cery, not exactly in the form of later 
times, but the same in spirit. Some 
verses of John of Salisbury give us a 
clear notion of what they understood 
by the term Chancellor, and what 
was his duty:— 
Querendus Regni tibi Cancellarius An- 
li, 
eed sollicita mente petendus erit, 
Hic est qui Regni leges cancellat iniquas 
Et mandata pii principis equa facit 
Si quid obest populo vel moribus est 
Inimicum 
Quicquid id est per eum desinit esse 
nocens, 

It was quite an original creation, 
and invented as we see for the weil- 
being of the people ; not based upon 
any system of law in vogue at that 
time. It was also a_ prerogative 
court of the crown, as well as a court 
for the decision of feudal disputes. 
Its object was to give by virtue of the 
king’s authority relief to subjects in 
cases which the ordinary law failed 
to meet.* The proceedings in this 
court, where the chancellor or keeper 
of the king’s conscience sits, are with- 
out jury, but by bill and decree. Wit- 
nesses are not examined vivd voce as 
once, but by the means of sworn afii- 
davits. The chancellor is the sole 
judge. In the old time he andall the 
subordinate officers were ecclesiastics, 
the assistant masters were doctors of 
law and in holy orders, the keeper of 
the privy seal was also a doctor and 
clerk, but Henry VIII. inaugurated 
a different state of things when, for 
the first time in the history of Chan- 
cery, he raised a common lawyer to 
the dignity of Chancellor. 

We shall hereafter show how the 
system of common law—that system 
so peculiar to England, arose, and 

revented the establishing of the 
Rae civil law in England. The 


* See Colquhoun’s Summary of the Roman Law. Vol. I, p. 276. 
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only influence of that Roman law was 
simplyin form. Our statutes are the 
counterpart of the imperial constitu- 
tions ; and ourcollections of precedents 
or reports of cases are the same forms 
as the Roman responsa prudentium 
of the pandects. 

The progress of the common law of 
England forms one of our struggles 
after liberty, and is vitally im- 
portant to the complete history of the 
constitution. We shall endeavour to 
investigate it as a conclusion to this 
paper ; but as it also had an influence 
upon the canon law of the country, 
and pearented the establishment of 
the Roman canon law, we must trace 
the rise and development of this 

hase of ecclesiastical legislature as 
it existed in England. 

The introduction of the canon law 
into England may be traced to Augus- 
tine, although no collections of his 
time are extant. But the reference to 
the Pope in the disputes which 
arose between him and the British 
bishops, concerning Easter ceremonies 
and jurisdiction, was the first step to 
introduce into the country the decision 
of a foreign power, and give it the 
force of law. : 

The object of Augustine and his 
clergy was to retain a certain position 
in the civil organization of the 
country, without prejudice to their 
obedience to the See of Rome. To 
this feeling of servility to Rome all 
Saxon national prejudices were op- 
poate the object then was to steer 

etween the two dangers; not to 
violate their obedience to the Roman 
See, nor to arouse the determined 
ig age of Saxon nationality. How 
well he succeeded in this matter is 
proved by the subsequent imposition 
of the whole Roman hierarchical sys- 
tem. He was too good a politician to 
arouse any jealousy on the part of the 
Saxons, but managed so as to preserve 
the municipal laws as they were, with 
some slight modification in favour of 
the canon law, just sufficient to pave 
the way for ak innovations, 
and persuaded the Saxons that, as 
they had become Christians, they 
must necessarily pay some deference 
to the laws imposed by the Church of 
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Christ, and that a Christian common- 
wealth without a canon law, would 
be a body without a soul. This, if we 
consider a moment, was after all no 
great innovation upon Saxon customs. 
As pagans they had always tolerated 
the presence of their priests in the 
general assembly, so that the claim of 
Augustine for a similar privilege for 
Christian bishops and Papal law was 
not viewed by them as a direct 
violation of national custom. The 
point was ceded, but the Saxons soon 
saw that the Roman Church would 
not rest content with this conces- 
sion. 

In the year 680 Ethelred and three 
other Saxon kings, Egfrid of Northum- 
bria, Aldwulf of t Anglia, and 
Lothaire of Kent, in conjunction with 
Theodore, Arch iahew of Canterbury, 
summoned a council which met at 
Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, in which 
the canons of five general councils, 
Nice, Constantinople, Ephesus, Chal- 
cedon, and the second of Constanti- 
nople, as arranged by Martin of Rome, 
under Pope Agatho, 648, were accepted 
and received as the canon law of Eng- 
land.* Egbert of York, in the latter 
half of the eighth century, made a 
collection of the canon laws, from the 
sources then extant, and wrote a book 
in the shape of a dialogue on ecclesias- 
tical institutions, which in 1040 was 
abstracted = the Deacon Hukarius, 
and with Archbishop Theodore’s book 
on Penances, and that of Egbert, “ De 
Remediis Peccatorum,” obtained a 
large popularity at about a hundred 
years later. At this time (eighth 
century) a collection of canon law was 
made in Ireland, cee, sixty- 
five books, comprising the Dionysian 
collection,t with the Roman, ican, 
and Irish councils. 

The canonical decrees of Rome, 
however, could never be successfully 
enforced in England, not even in 
those times when Roman suprem 
was in its yreatest degree of ascend- 
ancy. Never do we find such laws 
enforced in England as that “a 
woman should not be admitted asa 
witness against a presbyter,” nor that 
“no sentence of condemnation should 
be pronounced against a bishop unless 


* Wilkins’s Concilia, p. 101; and for the Canons, Bede Ecc. Hist. iv., cap. 2. 
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founded upon the evidence of seventy- 
two witnesses.” The first blow struck 
at the Romish canon law was by 
Henry I. who enacted that— 

I. All controversies between the 
clergy and laity should be tried in the 
king’s court. 

IL That no bishop or clerk should 

o out of the country without the 
icence of the king; and if allowed 
to go, should swear to do no damage 
to the kingdom. 

III. That no appeals should be 
made to the Pope, but that all pleas 
made in the consistory should be made 
and removed— 

1. To the archdeacon’s court. 
11. From that to the bishop’s 


court. 
m1. Then to the archbishop’s 


court. 

tv. And lastly to the king’s court. 

IV. That Peter’s Pence be paid to 
the king. 

V. That ecclesiastics guilty of trea- 
son be hanged, drawn, and quartered ; 
and such as were guilty of felony 
should be hanged. 

VI. That all persons who are found 
in the act of bringing any excommu- 
nications or interdicts from Rome to 
England to be dealt with as traitors. 

Then came the struggle of Henry 
Il. with & Becket when he strove to 
maintain and confirm these laws under 
the title of Avite Leges, his grand- 
father’s laws. 

In 1215 John confirmed to the 
bishops and barons of the kingdom, 
by Magna Charta, the freedom of 
election of the clergy, which was vir- 
tually an acknowledgment of ecclesi- 
astical rights. Then ensued the cor- 
rupting influence of the ordinances 
afterwards issued by Otho, the legate 
of Gregory IX., in 1230, and Otho- 
bon, legate of Clement IV., in 1268. 
These interpolations of Romish eccle- 
siastical law threatened a re-establish- 
ment of Romish spiritual jurispru- 
dence in England. uring the reign 
of Henry III., about 1260, Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, enacted 
several canons in opposition to the 
laws of the realm ; in 1258, as to the 
trials of the boundaries of parishes 


and right of patronage ; against the 


* “Colquhoun’s Summary.” 
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trial of tithes; against writs to a 


bishop upon a recovery in the king’s 
court, and that none of the possessions 
or liberties which any of the clergy 
had in right of the Church should be 
tried before a secular judge. Also, 
concerning distresses and attachments 
within the bishops’ sees, in order that 
the action of the writ quo warranto 
might be barred.* 

e also issued an injunction to the 
bishops to exhort the king to interdict 
the lands and revenues of, and to ex- 
communicate such judges as ventured 
to act in disobedience to these de- 
crees ; and also against sheriffs so 
acting, and their underlings. 

In the time of Richard II. another 
onset was made to throw off this yoke 
of Roman canon law. The nobles 
unanimously declared to the king that 
the realm of England never had been 
nor ever should be governed by the 
Romish canon law. Another source 
of the national canon law is to be 
found in the decrees of the provincial 
councils, held under the Archbishops 
of Canterbury from Stephen Langton 
to Chicheley, and closed by William 
Linwood, the official to the Court of 
Canterbury, under Henry, 1422, which 
were received in York 1463. Also 
during the same time several statutes 
were enacted by the kings of Eng- 
land, concegning the relations between 
the ecclesiastical and secular jurisdic- 
tion, by Henry IV. in 1272, by Ed- 
ward I. in 1307 ; also articles concern- 
ing the clergy, handed by the English 
bishops to Edward II., 1316,t and 
the charter of Edward V., upon the 
same subject, granted in the year 
1463. 

Henry VIII. completed the eman- 
cipation of the canon. law of England 
from Romish influence, by enacting 
that the only canon laws to be receiv- 
ed in England should be such as were 
not in opposition to the laws of the 
realm, nor likely to onan the king’s 
prerogative (25 Hen. VIII., cap. 19.) 

Then, by another Act of Parlia- 
ment (35 Hen. VIII. cap. 16), certain 
persons were selected to construct a 
code of ecclesiastical law which was 
called “ Reformatio Legum Ecclesias- 
ticorum.” The Synod of London, 


L, 178. 
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held in 1571, dealt with it as also the 
onein London in 1584, In the thirty- 
fourth year of the reign of Elizabeth, 
on the 25th of October, another synod 
was held in London, when the eccle- 
siastical canons were drawn up, sub- 
mitted to the approval of the Rae 
transcribed, and under the Great Seal 
of England sent to the two provinces 
of Canterbury and York, to be there 
published as the English canon law. 

The common law differs from the 
other systems in being a lex non 
scripta, the lex scripta being statutes 
or Acts of Parliament which have been 
committed to writing and preserved 
in their original form, but the com- 
mon law is ragey the law of cus- 
tom, and though a lex non scripta, 
that is, not reduced to a set form of 
rules and injunctions, is nevertheless 
not merely an oral law, but a law 
based upon former decisions and the 

recedents of former cases. These 

ecisions and cases are preserved in 
records of pleas, proceedings, judg- 
ments, cases, books of reports, judi- 
cial decisions, and treatises of men 
learned in the law. They are there- 
fore quite consistently called the un- 
written law, because they are not 
formal statements of law like Acts ‘of 
Parliament, or the decrees and. insti- 
tutions of the civil system, but are the 
result of growth, and have,nsensibly 
acquired the authority of wag. usage, 
or, as it may be more clearly defined, 
the Seiiedl of the common law are 
written, but the law itself is unwrit- 
ten—latent in those materials await- 
ing the declaration of the judge. 

The common law of England is, there- 
fore, the accumulation of an immense 
mass of manuscripts, printed records,re- 
ports of decisions,&c.,made by judges on 
different occasions, for centuries past. 
There are no defined rules as in what 
we call the written law, but decisions 
are come to according to the circumn- 
stances of the case, and according to 
former decisions, so that what is 
called the jiction of the am > 
recognized supposition t these 
laws have existed as customs from 
olden times, and areonlynow declared. 
Therefore the common law consists 
of a law Which has become patent 
through custom, and a law which is 
latent not declared, but which is liable 
to be declared at any moment when 
new cases arise, or unknown portions 
of ancient law are discovered. 
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This declaration of the latent law, 
arises naturally out of the mode of 
procedure. The judges, who alone 
decide, when a new case comes before 
them, inquire what the custom has 
been in other times, and decide 
according to the similarity between 
the new cases and any old ones that 
may be discovered bearing upon the 
question. Hence this law, which is 
the law of England, has been called 
judges’ law, because it rests upon the 
judgment of the judges ; and it has 
always been a subject of debate as to 
whether this mode of leaving decisions 
to the judge, is advantageous to the 
administration of justice. Butin the 
case of the written law there is an 
equal difficulty, arising from the 
Various modes of interpretation, one 
judge frequently interpreting the law 
differently from another—a peculiar- 
ity which has given rise to the saying 
that no Act of Parliament has ever 
yet been drawn, between whose pro- 
visions a coach-and-four might nat be 
easily driven by a skilful hand. To 
a certain extent this difliculty is 
avoided in the common law, lies 
the judge is guided in his decision by 
the analogies of former cases. 

Many attempts have been made, 
and proposed to be made, to collect 
the extant common law of England 
into something like a body, to restore 
order to this vast legal chaos. For 
years past, and only recently, that 
undertaking has been mooted ; but 
to accomplish it would require an 
age, for this disembodied law has 
been accumulating from the remotest 

riods of our history, and has been 
influenced by all the races who have 

pled the country—by Romans, 
ons, Danes, and Normans, 

Many portions of the Saxon laws 
have been preserved in it. In fact 
the starting-point of our national 
common law as a system may be 
traced to the confirmation of the 
Saxon laws made by William the 
Conqueror, with the assistance of 
Archbishop Lanfranc. True he in- 
troduced the feudal law, when the 
landed estates of England were re- 
distributed, but even that law was 
modified, to meet national require- 
ments. In one of the best works 
extant upon ecclesiastical and civil 
history, there occurs the following 


note, which throws much light 
the influence William erred tobe 
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the influence of Roman law, especially 
the ecclesiastical, upon the law of 
England. * 

“Though many of the changes intro- 
duced into the administration of the 
Enylish Church, by the Norman 
king and his chosen metropolitan, 
Lanfranc, were for the purpose of 
supplanting the more ancient Saxon 
customs, yet William and the Primate 
seem to have been aware of the im- 

licy of permitting the power which 
hed fallen into their hands, to pass 
over into the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome. Under the Saxons, 
the authorities of Church and State 
had gone on hand-in-hand. By the 
laws of Athelstan, Edgar, and Edward 
the Confessor, in the county courts 
the united presence of the bishop of 
the diocese, and of the magistrate of 
the county were required—the former 
to explain the laws of God, and the 
latter those of the realm (Spelmayp’s 
Pref. ad Concil. Brit., citing Lam- 
bord, Leg. Athelst. pp. 45-53, Leg. 
Edgar, 62, 101, 111, 138). Wil- 
liam aa nfranc caused the ecclesi- 
astical and civil appeals to be separ- 
ated; and a law was enacted by 
which bishops and archdeacons were 
forbidden to hear ecclesiastical causes 
in the civil courts, and by which con- 
sistory courts were ordered to be held 
for the time to come, in the respective 
dioceses (Concil. Brit., ii. 14.) 

“ By this change it became necessary 
also for the government to provide 
for civil appeals by the periodical 
attendance of itinerant judges, to hold 
county courts and hundred courts ; 
and for business of the more weighty 
kind, the King’s Bench, the Exchequer, 
and the Common Pleas, were estab- 
lished. he 

“The unwillingness of William and 
Lanfranc to be curbed by Gregory 
VII. (Hildebrand), and the desire of 
the English episcopacy afterwards to 
assert an independence of pontifical 
control, were great barriers to the 

Togress of the spiritual monarchy of 

me. 

This was a great step towards the 
emancipation of the common law of 
England from foreign control. 
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One of the principal inconveniences 
of thissystem of judge law, ordecision 
by precedent, is, that the discovery of 
an old unrepealed statute may at any 
time upset all previous decisions, and 
furnish a new subject of debate. For 
in our law custom, though its autho- 
rity is admitted in matters of dispute, 
yet it is of no avail against a statute, 
so that if any statute can be dis- 
covered which is contrary to the usual 
custom, even though supported bythe 
precedents of many cases hitherto ad- 
judged, the preference is always given 
to the statute. Some amusing in- 
stances are on record, even within late 
years, of the efficacy of these old 
statutes against the common law.t 

There were at one time a series of 
acts in vogue called the Button Acts, 
made for the protection of the Bir- 
mingham button manufacturers when 
metal buttons had gone out of fashion. 
These acts provided ‘That no per- 
son should make, sell, or set on 
clothes or wearing garments any 
buttons made of cloth, serge, drug- 
get, frieze, or any stuffs of which 
clothes and garments were usually 
made, and that all buttons were 
to be made of metal, although they 
might be covered when so made.” 
The penalty for the infringement of 
these acts was, “that the maker of 
the garments could not claim any 
debt for such articles.” But these 
acts had long gone out of date and 
become obsolete, were even forgotten, 
though they had never been repealed, 
when as late as 1849, some one who 
was sued by a tailor for debt pleaded 
that these prohibited buttons were 
placed on the garments by the tailor, 
and claimed exemption on account of 
the illegality of the act. The plea 
was drawn up by Mr. Thomas 
Chitty, and the judge was compelled 
to admit it.t 

A still more extraordinary instance 
occurred in a case where a murderer 
appealed against his condemnation, 
and astonished the judge by seriously 
offering to “ wage his battle,”. a cus- 
tom which was supposed to have 
been introduced at the Conquest, and 
was confirmed by statute (3 Henry 


* Townsend, “ Ecclesiastical and Civil History.” II. p. 315, note. 

+ These cases are cited by Patrick Colquhoun in his admirable work, “ The Summary 
of the Roman Law,” to which I have frequently referred. 

¢ The case was Goodman v. Morrell, 1 Dorol. N. S., 283. 
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VIIL, 1.); but the practice at the 
time of this case had so far fallen 
into desuetude as to be regarded 
quite as a relict of barbarianism ; 
but upon inquiry it was found that 
the act had never been repealed, and 
the law was compelled to give way 
before its authority. The claim was 
allowed, and as the accuser declined 
to accept the alternative, the prisoner 
Gooneed. ; but in order to avoid the 
repetition of such a mischance, an 
especial act was to abolish* that 
mode for the future (46 Geo. III.). 
The distinctive peculiarities of these 
three systems of law have been thus 
aptly summarized.t The civil law 
favoured the Crown, the canon law 
the Pope, and the common law the 
people. A favourite maxim in the 
civil law was—“ The pleasure of the 
prince has the force of the law (quod 
ew placet, legis habet vigorem).” 

he superior advantages of the com- 
mon law over the civil or canon law 
are more apparent upon comparison. 

By the civil law illegitimate chil- 
dren became legitimate if their pa- 
rents happened to marry; by the 
common law they remained bastards 
and could not become heirs. This 

rinciple of the civil law was adopted 
by the canonists, who struggled but 
ineffectually to engraft it on the 
common law. By the aivil law, how- 
ever, bastards could not claim even a 
maintenance from father or mother ; 
and in that it was more severe against 
them than the common law. 

A slave who had been manumitted, 
and afterwards had become ungrate- 
ful to his former owner, might be re- 
claimed and captured, but by the 
common law of England a slave 
once made free was free for ever. 

The civil law both fettered and 
freed the actions of woman. Accord- 
ing to its enactments, a woman could 
not be a witness to a will—could not 
be surety for another—could not be 
tutela or guardian for any but her 
own children—could not hold any 
office ; but, on the other hand, it pro- 
vided that she might buy and sell 
independently of any consent of her 
husband, so that _as a necessary con- 
sequence neither husband nor wife 
was responsible for the other’s debts 
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or contracts. But the common law 
respected the sanctity of matrimony ; 
and by regarding man and wife as one 
flesh was more in keeping with the 
dictates of nature, and the laws of 
God, and did more towards preserv- 
ing the security of the social founda- 
tion. 

In the civil law a marriage might 
be dissolved through adultery ; or if 
either party lost liberty, which might 
happen through fraudulent conspir- 
acy to be sold as a slave, for the 
purpose of sharing the purchase 
money. It was not an uncommon 
custom for a freeman to sell himself 
as aslave, share the purchase money, 
and claim his liberty, which was not 
affected by the contract ; or libe 
might be lost by the law of diminutio 
capitis. A member of a family was 
degraded for some crime, and as every 
family was supposed to consist of a 
certain number of heads, the degrad- 
ation of a member was therefore the 
loss of a head—diminutio capitis, 
Marriage, however, by the common 
law, could only be dissolved in cases 
of adultery. 

The civil law gave the father a 
right of property in the acquisitions 
of his son, and it was so in England 
in the time of Henry L, but it was 
afterwards altered. 

Under the civil law a tutor or 
guardian was provided for a minor’s 
person, and a curator for his estate, 
and such guardianship was intrusted 
to the next in blood, that is, to the 
person who, if the orphan died, 
would inherit the estate. The com- 
mon law fully appreciated the foll 
of such an arrangement and the evils 
to which it would give rise, and stig- 
matized it by a well-known maxim 
that to hand over the minor to the 
tender mercies of the next heir-at- 
law, was as it were to intrust a lamb 
to the wolf to be devoured—“ quasi 
agnum lupo committere ad devoran- 
dum.” 

In the civil law there was no notion 
of trial by jury, but in the common 
law courts that mode was adopted, 
taken beyond question from the 
Saxon customs. 

In civil actions amongst the Saxons, 
the plaintiff procured the best evi- 


* Ashford v. Thornton, 1 B. and Ald., 405. Lord Ellenborough’s judgment, p. 460. 


+ Crabbe’s “History of Common Law,” 
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dence he could, and if satisfactory 
the case was decided upon it. In the 
event of an assertion being made un- 
supported ‘by testimony dn either 
side, the party making such assertion 
was put on his oath, and not only so, 
but had to bring forward a certain 
number of respectable people to swear 
as to his character for truthfulness. 
These were called compurgators. But 
they had also a custom of choosing 
twelve strangers in addition to the 
compurgators to try a case, and these 
were the same for all ranks, fora royal 
thane, for a landowner, for a ceorl. 
They were selected in addition to the 
twelve compurgators, with this differ- 
ence, that the compurgators were for 
the purpose of swearing to the 
veracity of the person, and the twelve 
for the purpose of a fair 
and impartial investigation. The 
law on a : 

“Tf a king’s thane deny a charge. 
let him take twelve of his kindred 
and twelve strangers, and if he fail 
let him pay for his breach of law 
twelve half mares. If a landowner 
deny a charge let as many of his class 
and as many strangers be taken as 
for a royal thane, and if he fail let 
him pay six half mares. If a ceorl, 
let as many of his class, and as many 
strangers taken for him as for 
the others, and if he fail let him pay 
twelve ore for his breach of law.”* 

Before proceeding to the investiga- 
tion of the origin of our English com- 
mon law, we must here remark that 
although the Roman civil and canon 
law never obtained any lasting 
authority in England, still we have 
to this day civil and ecclesiastical 
courts. 


But in these courts the civil and 
ecclesiastical laws are subject to the 
restrictions of the state, are not the 
Roman laws, and are not independent 
of the state. Their authority, espe- 
cially that of the ecclesiastical, is 
continually subject to limitations, and 
they may be divided into three courts 
—two of the civil law, the admiralty, 
and the court-martial, and one eccle- 
siastical court. 

We now turn to the origin of the 


English common law. It has often. 


been asserted by the defenders of the 
Roman civil law, that even the com- 
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mon law of England owes its existence 
to that system. The first efforts 
made to collect the common law into 
a body, were made in the reign of 
Henry II. and Henry IIL, by two 
men who are prominent in the history 
of English law as the fathers of this 
system. — 

Ranulph de Glanville, the Chief 
Justiciary to Henry I1., began the 
task by compiling his t work 
called “ Tractatus de Legibus et Con- 
suetudinibus Angliw.” He died fight- 
~~ the siege of Acre in 1190. 

he work was taken up and com- 
pleted by Henry de Bracton, and as 
this work, which was also called “ De 
Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliz,” 
has always been referred to as the 
corner-stone of our common law, it 
becomes evident that it alone can 
settle the dispute which is often 
mooted as to whether the common 
law of England is of native origin, or 
is rooted in the Roman civil law. It 
was remarked by Hallam that no 
greater service could be rendered to 
the history of the common law of this 
country than the compilation of a 
summary of this work of Bracton, 
with a view to show whether his 
precedents are taken from the Roman 
civil law, or are based upon English 
precedents and the decisions of English 
Judges. 

It is utterly impossible for us to 
do more here than quote a few in- 
stances culled from the work of 
Bracton, by which we shall see the 
probability that such a compilation 
would at once settle the question as 
to the sources of our common law, 
and prove that they lie far back in 
ancient English precedents,as collected 
by this great lawyer. 

Before doing so, we will first give 
an account of what little is known of 
this Henry de Bracton, and what he 
tells us himself of his own work, and 
the motive he had for compiling it. 
Then we shall bring forward a few 
instances as to the point in question. 

He was born in Devonshire, and 
studied at Oxford. In the year 1244, 


he was made one of judges 
g 


isure in com- 


itinerant under Henry III. 
his life he spent his le 

piling this great work, the first edition 
of which was published in folio, 1569, 


® Wilkins’s Anglo-Saxon Laws. 
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and in 1640, an edition in quarto was 
brought out, especial care being taken 
to collate the text with the various 
manuscripts then extant. It was 
fortunate that such care was taken, 
for the most authentic manuscripts 
of Bracton’s work were destroyed in 
that fatal fire which broke out on 
October 23rd, 1731, and destroyed a 
ae portion of the Cottonian 


rary. 

This work of Bracton gives a com- 
pene view of the common law of 

gland as it stood in his day ar- 
ranged tnder titles, a mode which 
certainly may have been taken from 
the plan adopted in the compilations 
of the civil law ; and we are inclined 
to believe, from a careful examination 
of his work, that these forms of ar- 
rangement are the only points where 
he coheres to the civil law—simply 
in matters of arrangement. 

As a specimen of ancient law it is 
most interesting and valuable : there 
are in it choice materials for the his- 
torian which would assist him to a 
clear comprehension of the machine 
of the social life of the times ; it is full 
of terse wisdom ; strange quaint old 
laws ; valuable information as to the 
system of administration of justice 
in the country towns and villages ; 
duties of coroners, and accounts of 
ancient disputes. It is divided into 
five books, which are subdivided into 
tracts and chapters. Sentences occur 
now and then, and allusions are made 
to the Roman civil law, and that has 

iven rise to the idea that he has 

rrowed from the Roman code, a 
slander readily adopted by those who 
were eager for the establishment of 
that system, but an impartial exami- 
nation would show that the slander 
is unfounded. 

Reeves, in his History of English 
Law, has observed on this point: 
* es, to which these persons 
take exception, if put together would 
not fill three pages of his book ; and it 
may be dou 

as can mislead the reader. Upon 
second consideration of those places 
where the Roman law is stated it will 
seem to be rather alluded to for illus- 
tration and ornament than adduced 


as eer 

e will appeal to Bracton himself 
as to his motives for compiling the 
work and as to its sources. 


In the first ¢ 
book be tells us that 


of the first 
although in 
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nearly every region where laws are 
used, there is a written law, yet Eng- 
land is alone in her practice of using 
an unwritten law based upon custom. 
So that justice springs not from what 
is written but what custom has au- 
thorized. But although the English 
common laws are not written, yet it 
is not absurd to call them laws, since 
anything which has been admitted 
by the counsel and consent of mag- 
nates of the republic, or the authority 
of the king, has the power of law. 
But there are different customs in ° 
England, according to difference of 
locality ; for the Eaglish have many 
things from custom which they have 
not by law, as it were in different, 
counties, cities, towns, and villages 
where it must always be inquired— 
What is the custom of the place? 
What mode has been used ? 

“But since the laws and customs of 
this kind have been frequently abused 
by the foolish and unlearned, and 
because they are doubtful and being 
subject to divers opinions, have been 
perverted by our forefathers, who 
decided cases rather according to the 
dictates of their own will than ac- 
cording to authority, I, Henry de 
Bracton, for the instruction of those 
who come after me, have given my 
attention to the diligent and careful 
investigation of all the old judgments 
(vetera judicia) of just men, not with- 
out much care and labour ; and have 
collected the determinations and re- 
sponses made by them, and whatever 
I have found worthy of note, and re- 
duced them to a sum in order, under 
titles and paragraphs and committed 
it to writing, that it might be handed 
down, to perpetuity.” 

In the second chapter he says, 
“that his intention was to treat of 
these o/d cases; and to instruct and 
teach all who were anxious to be 
taught how and in what order dis- 
putes and settlements were arranged 
according to English laws and cus- - 


whether they are toms 


In the third chapter he defines law 
and custom :—“ Law is what can be 
read ; but its especial meaning is a 
just sanction which orders what is 

onest, and prohibits the contrary. 
A custom, however, is sometimes o 
served for law, in parts where it is 
in accordance with the practice of the 
users and from long periods of use 
has ired the same authority and 
takes the place of actual law.” 
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We shall now proceed to give a few 
extracts, to prove that although the 
mere forms of civil law were adopted 
by Bracton in arranging his matter, 
yet the sources of the common law, 
as compiled by him, are drawn from 
ancient English statutes and judicial 
decisions. 

From him we learn the mode of 
administration of the law in the 
country by the judges itinerant. 

_ Before the arrival of the judges a 
general summons was issued for all 
‘persons to attend at a certain place 
and time. When they arrived the 
first step was to-read the writs on 
commissions under which they acted ; 
after this one of them, as Bracton 
says, the “ major et discretior,” pro- 
pounded the cause of their coming, 
namely, to take notice of all violence, 
of justice, of murders, robbery, &c. 
en they withdrew to some pri- 
vate place, and called four or six more 
of the principal men of the county 
ee ee together, to con- 
with them, and show them how 
rovision was made by the king and 

is council for all persons being 15 
years of age, to make oath that they 
would not harbour outlaws, robbers, 
murderers, &c., and if they knew of 
any would cause them to be attached, 
and report it to the sheriffs. The 
principal persons of the county were 
also sworn to do this. 

Then they returned to the open 
court for business, and the next step 
was the calling over the sergeants and 
bailiffs of the Cendivohe each of whom 
was to swear to choose out of his 
hundred four knights, who were to 
come before the justices, and swear 
to select twelve other knights, or if 
knights could not be had, to take 

ve freemen. _ When they had 
been gathered, these twelve men were 
sworn : the capitula itineris (lists of 
cases) were read, and they were 
sworn to answer with their verdict 
upon every article. 

The cases inquired into, according 
to Bracton, were the old pleas of the 
crown, which had been begun before 
the former justices but not com- 
a. and then the new pleas which 

since arisen, the king’s wards, 
the vacant churches, the king’s 


estreats, his sergeanties, measures 





t Bracton, 144(*). 
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* Bracton de Leg. et Consuet. Anglie 116 and 116 (»), 117 and 117 (°). 
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and weights, concerning sheriffs and 
bailiffs who held places under the 
crown, of usurers deceased and their 
chattels, of the chattels of Jews de- 
ceased, of counterfeiters of coin, of 
burglars, fugitives, outlaws, of those 
who had not given information of 
offenders, of new pretended custoras, 
of escape of thieves, of wrecks, of 
offenders in parks.* 

When a thief was taken in the act, 
with the thing upon him, it was 
called “ handhabende,” and “ bache- 
rende,” and might be tried in the 
inferior courts. Lords of franchises 
had cognizance of such crimes under 
the titles of sok and sak, tol and 
team, infangthef and  utfang- 
thef. Infangthef was when a 
thief was taken with the thing 
stolen upon him within the lands 
of the lord, being himself one 
of his tenants. Utfangthef was when 
a stranger was so taken. If anyone 
killed a thief by night he would not 
be subject to any punishment, pro- 
vided he could not save himself but 
by so doing ; and if a person killed a 
“hamsoken ” (burglar) he was not to 
be prosecuted.t In_ illustration of 
this law Bracton quotes a case, and 
the judge who heard it :~-“Sicut 
coram rege apud Windsore de quodam 
homine de Cocham coram W. de 
Raleghe tune justitiario cui dominus 
Rex in tali casu pdonavit mortem.” 

Proselytism was forbidden to the 
Jews, who were allowed to circum- 
cise their own sons, but if they did 
so toa man of another religion “ cas- 
trati poena irrogatur.” 

The constitution, duty, and laws of 
coronerships are fully investigated. 
Secs. 121, 122. 

The cases he quotes are all English. 
In lib. ii, —~. 5, sec. 4, on “quis 
donare possit ?” he gives an illustra- 
tion of the rule that anyone who was 
16 years old might make a dona- 
tion as a minor, “ ex consuetudine 
speciali.” The case was one heard 
“in villa de Gipwico.” 

Another case is quoted thus:— 
“Et de hac materia inveniri poterit 
de termino Sancti Michaelis anno 
regni Regis H. quarto incipiente 

uinto in comitatu Suffolk. De 
oS Kerken et hzerede de Ver.” 

nglish judges are frequently 
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quoted and their decisions alluded 

to, as “Sicut in itinere M. de Pate- 

o incomitatu Lincoln, deThomas 
e Rasne.” 

A case of disputed heirship is thus 
quoted :—“ Et de hac materia in- 
veniri - poterit in Rotulo termino 
Pasche anno regis Henrici quinto in 
comitatu Norfolk de Petro constabu- 
lario de Manton et Muriella que fuit 
uxor Wilhelmi de Manton.” 

A case concerning homage is thus 
cited :—“ Et quod homagium at- 
tornare ‘non poterit nisi in casibus 
superi exceptis habetis de termino P. 
anno regis H. Septimo in comitatu 
Resided : de itinere et uno tene- 
mento in comitatu Cant. de Wil- 
helmo filio Benedicti cive London et 
Galfrido de Luci tenente et Wil- 
helmo de Mandeville comite capitali 
dominis de tenemento N. de Gin- 
gesnyle.”—Lib. ii., fo. 82. 

The references might be easily 
multiplied, but sufficient has been 
said to show that this compilation is 
purely English, based on the English 
cases extant in the records of the time. 

We must conclude this paper by a 


Step Gently. 
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short resumé. We have seen that 
the study of law at Oxford, as at 
all other universities, interfered with 
the old arts’ study, and that of such 
theology as wasthen read. In Paris 
the difference grew so general that 
Honorius III., in 1220. forbade the 
study of civil law at Paris, but the 
injunction was evaded, and though 
permission was never again given 
until 1679, the study went on. At 
Oxford the students of law ventured 
so far as to accept benefices until 
the practice was prohibited by Pope 
Innocent III. But these law studies 
were soon after eclipsed by the ad- 
vent of the next phase of culture, 
which forms an epoch in the develop- 
ment of nomen the great countries 
of Europe. For ages men had been 
labouring over words; they had 
panes out of that to the study of 
aws, and they were now advancing 
towards the study of thought, life, 
being, towards the investigation of 
natural phenomena, and the solution 
of those problems which have always 
occupied the human mind at certain 
stages of its career. 


STEP GENTLY ! 


Srep gently ! speak softly ! 
She comes—she is nigh, 
With a blush on her cheek 
And a light in her eye, 
With the smile on her lips 
And the flash of her hair, 
For never, oh never ! 
Was woman so fair! 


Step gently! speak softly ! 
She stands in the light, 
Her eyes and her blushes, 
Her hair golden bright, 
With a smile on her face 
As she stands near me there, 
For never, oh never! 
Was woman so fair ! 


oe gently! speak poe ! 

e comes—she is nigh, 

With a calm on her face 
And a light in her eye, 


Witha 


on her lips 


And a halo of hair, 
And never, oh never ! 
Was vision so fair ! 
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WHO THE CUTHITES WERE. 


Tue enigmas connected with the 
Round Towers and the other stone 
relics left us by our ancestors, were 
examined and sifted with some dili- 
gence in the last century. Discussions 
on their uses and their comparative 
antiquity have been kept up during 
the present century, nor is a theory 
which the two chief parties would 
adopt, likely to be promulgated at 
this side the year of grace 1900. 
Meanwhile we have before us a 
volume* brought out at much ex- 
pense, in which no half measure is 
adopted. Not only are the Round 
Towers, and our most ancient 
churches, and our stone crosses 
ascribed to the workmanship of the 
Tuath de Danaans, whom the author 
considers as the descendants of Cush, 
accoenietemcarstemnena 
our early hagi 

on the world a considerable number 
of saints, who not only bore the names 
of some of the Pagan gods and demi- 
pods, but were made to figure in 
egends properly appertaining to 
these disreputable beings. His ey 
generally coincides with that 
vanced by the ingenious and — 
read Henry O’Brien, and if he fai 
to convert many to his peculiar 
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RARLY IRISH BUILDINGS AND THEIR ARCHITECTS. 


* The Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland: their Origin and History, discussed 





on 






opinions, it will not be owing to the 
want of research or earnestness or 
skill in the arrangement of his facts 
to bear out his enunciations. 


“The race of Ham seem to have éxer- 
cised the chief dominion in the earth from 
the days of Nimrod till about the time of 
Abraham. Justice was delayed till their 
iniquity was full, Thenceforth they seem 
to have become everywhere a proscribed 
race, and the religion which they had made 
corrupt became expunged, leaving only 
slight traditional Iegends, and ruins of 
magnificent edifices to attest their former 
greatness. This period of Cuthite rule may 
be reckoned an era of the world’s history, 
followed by a dark age, out of which arose 
the literature and civilisation usually deno- 
minated ancient. The Cuthites dealt in 
mysteries ; the facts of the past wete con- 
cealed by them under symbols and words 
of double meaning, out of which, when the 
Cuthites themselves had passed away, arose 
all the absurd mythology of the so-called 
ancient world which succeeded them.” 


As much as can be known or 
uessed concerning these children of 
Gush is found in the “ Analysis of 
Ancient Mythology,” by Bryan 

ublished in 1774. Bryant himsel 
aid under contribution the Doric 
Hymis, the fragments of Berosus,t 
of Sanchoniathon,t and of the Sibyl- 
line§ poetry preserved in the ancient 


from a new Point of View. By Marcus Keane, M.R.I.A. Illustrated with one hundred 
and eighty-six Engravings on wood, chiefly from Photographs and Original Drawings. 


Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 


+ This writer was a Babylonian priest, who wrote in Greek three books of Chaldean 












History about 260 B.C. He used the old temple archives of Babylon, but unfortunately 
his work has perished except some fragments preserved by Josephus, Eusebius, Syncellus, 
and others. Even these fragments are very valuable as dwelling on the most obscure por- 
tions of Eastern History. 

t We are in worse plight oe to this than the last-mentioned writer. 
Philo of Byblus, a Greek scribe of century A.D., translated his History of Phe- 
nicia into Greek, but except some fragments of the translation preserved by Eusebius in 
his controversy with Porphyvy, both works have perished. Some critics say that San- 
choniathon was contemporary with Semiramis. Some say that he existed before the Trojan 
War, say 1250 B.C. ; sounder critics, a short time B.C., but others of a cautious cha- 
racter, say that he was a mere myth, and that Philo advanced his own work as a transla- 
tion of a very ancient one to give it authority, and to set Phoenician literature above that 
of the Hebrews. The portions preserved relate to the Cosmogony. 

§ Some of the ancient writers allowed only four prophetesses of the Sibylline family, 
others ten. The reader must be content with a few of the names of Virgil's Sibyl— 
Herophile, Phemonde, Deiphobe, Amalthea. Tarquin having purchased her three un- 
— books, —_- were ane bres nar. = subterranean chamber of the temple of 

aor on itoline is temple books being destroyed b 84 B.C. 
ati were sent eastwards to collect all extant fragments, which being sakes were 
deposited in the rebuilt fane. Towards the close of the republic, spurious Sibyllines in- 
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classics. Bryant took no interest in 
Celtic archeology, and treated not of 
it at all, and our author is the better 
gieneee therefor, as he finds coinci- 

ences and analogies between the 
Outhite and the ancient Irish relics un- 
dreamed of by Bryant, and therefore 
the more curious and the more useful 
to his theory. 

Bryant attributes to these Cushites 
or Cuthites some of the enter- 
prises and expeditions related of 
the Phonicians.* They not only 
traded to the west;—-these restless 
people settled colonies in the far East. 

rt. Keane says, “ They stood their 

und at the general migration of 
amilies, but were at last scattered 
over the face of the earth. They 
were all of the line of Ham, who was 
held by his posterity in the highest 
veneration. They called him Amon, 
and having in time raised him to a 
divinity, they worshipped him as the 
and from this worship they were 
ty ed Amonians.” Bryant says, 
“They were a people who carefully 
preserved memorials of their ances- 
tors, and of those events which had 
preceded their dispersion. . . It is 
mentioned of Sanchoniathon, the most 
ancient of all Greek writers, that 
he obtained all his knowledge from 
the writings of the Amonians.” 


Early Irish Buildings and their Architects. 
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We are told that these terrible 
Cuthites were indifferently denomi- 
nated Giants, Titans, Centaurs, Cy- 
clopians, Japetiw, Scuthi, Hyper- 
boreans, Lamiz, Demons, Cabiri, 
and Shepherd Kings. Every student 
of mythology knows that the Titans 
were banished to Tartarus, which the 
Greeks placed under the dreary vein 
of rocks on the west side of the 
ocean stream ge the Pillars of 
Hercules (see dyssey) This is a 
sort of confirmation of the Cuthites 
being obliged to seek the west, and in- 
auek of the dreary Tartarus their ene- 
mies, intended for them, finding the 
isle of Irin, with its green meadows, 
fine rivers, ancient woods, and soft 
climate. A short confirmatory ex- 
tract from Josephus will not be here 
out of place:— 


“ After the ruin of the tower, the priests 
who escaped from that calamity, saved the 
implements of their idolatry, and what- 
ever related to the worship of their Deity, 
and brought them to the city of Senaar, in 
Babylonia. But they were again driven 
from hence by a second dispersion.” 


We make the next extract the more 
vig that it confirms the just- 
ness of some observations which may 
be found in the late archeological 
papers of this Magazine. 


Bryant, on the authorities men- - 


tioned above, says that after the dis- 
ion of these favourites of his from 
Chaldea, they formed settlements on 
“4 a — of “ eg 
rete, Sicily, Egypt, an in. 
seen Senne’ on the Trish MS, 
the ‘“ Book of Invasions,” describes 
the Milesians as having made settle- 
ments or at least touched at these 
- Bryant and Keating not 
aving consulted each other’s authori- 
ties, and having described the same 
facts, they are evidently the more 
likely to be true. 


THE CORRUPTION OF PRIMEVAL REVELATIONS. 


“The policy of the first apostates from 
the patriarchal religion seems to have been 
to convert the primeval prophecies of a 
future Redeemer into fables of past incar- 
Nations of Divinity, preserving the facts 
communicated by God, but so distorting 
them as to render them wholly useless for 
the purposes for which they were revealed. 
From the schisms which arose out of this 
apostasy sprang (after the building of the 
Tower of Babel) the widely-spread and 
diversified legends of heathenism.” 


In another portion of his book 


creased as fast as the quasi Colum Cille prophecies. Augustus, foreseeing the abuse of the 
institution, got together all that were procurable, burned the greater part, and kept the 
rest under lock and key in the temple ofApollo on the Palatine. This and its treasures 
being burned in the great fire of Nero’s feign, there was an end of even the second-hand 
predictions, We give only a slight adhesion to all later collections. Within a score of 


years an Irish 


scholar took on himself to add 


prophecies of things just accomplished, to 


the mass, of predictions attributed to the old saint, but in reality concocted by learned 
and unprincipled seers of past cetituries, and adapted to things which had taken place in 


their own day. 


* According to the best authorities, the Phoenicians were descendants of Shem. Pre- 


served 
bourhood 


of their history describe the earliest known to have removed to the neigh- 
Sidon from the shores of the Persian Gulf. Such fragments of their langtage 


as have been preserved exhibit a relationslip to the Hebrew. 
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the author thus enlarges on the sub- 
ject:— 

“ Abundant revelations were made by God 
to the Patriarchs, Noah and his predeces- 
sors, and all the subsequent abominations 
of heathenism were founded upon the per- 
versions of such revelations. As men 
grew in years and in wickedness, their re- 
ligion became more and more corrupted, 
until after the days of Abraham, when 
the intelligent nations of the earth who 
knew most of the origin of these traditions, 
and had done the most to corrupt them, 
began to be cut off by God's providential 
decree, leaving the other descendants of 
Noah in darkness and ignorance, but in a 
condition to learn the newly-revealed truths, 
if they would, from Abraham and his de- 
scendants.” 


Later on he applies this condition 
of things to the confirming of his 
theory that our old crosses, and sculp- 
tures representing modifications of 
the crucifixion, were the productions 
of Pagan brains and hands. This 
theory supposes that revelations 
of the future Saviour of the world 
dying on a cross, thus crushing the 
serpent’s head, his being born of a 
Virgin, and other mysteries of the 
Christian dispensation, were made to 
our first parents, and by them trans- 
mitted to theantediluvian patriarchs ; 
that from Noah they were passed on 
to his descendants, and in a debased 
form they were known to the after 
heathen peoples of the East. This 
accounts for the Cross being a reve- 
renced symbol among the Egyptians, 
Thibetians, Hindoos, Persians, &c. 
No child that has opened a missionary 
tract will ever forget the figure of the 
radiant Krishna trampling on the 
Serpent. 


THE AUTHOR'S THEORY AT VARIANCE WITH 
KEATING 8. 
It has evidently been a labour of 
love to Mr. Bryant and Mr. Keane to 
ify the deeds and the importance 
of their favourite Cuthites at the ex- 
a of the decendants of Japhet, 
rom whom the Indo-Euro re- 
joice to claim descent. No doubt, 
"s posterity, —_- suffering 
under the malediction of their great 
ancestor Noah, os mighty 
works ;—witness the exploits of 
rod, his architectural achievements, 


® While in Greece they had been obliged 
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and the mighty piles, and rare sculp- 
tures, and literary relics,—the produc- 
tions of the decendants of Misraim in 
Feypt. Granting all this, why make 
the Milesians—the undoubted descen- 
dants of Japhet, so inferior to the 
terity of the accursed race? We 
earn from our authority that the sons 
of Milidh the Spanish warrior having 
subjected these Cuthites, known to 
Irish historians as the “Tuath de 
Danaans” and appointed them tutors 
to their own children, and learned 
from them the true account of the 
wanderings of their forefathers from 
the cradle of the human race in Chal- 
dea, employed their own fileas and 
seanachies to make up a wonderful 
story to which they transferred all the 
_ , and skill, and heroism of the 
uthite wanderers, for the glorifica- 
tion of their own ancestors. 

It is only right that we should 
point out in what the narratives of 

r. Keating and Mr. Keane differ, 
the elder historian merely quoting 
the ancient chronicle, the “ Book of 
Invasions.” 

The African pirates tle Fomorach 
who indeed nearly resembled the 
Cuthites in some respects, won a 
severely contested victory over the 
settled colony of Nemidh at Tory Is- 
land, and the survivors departed in 
different directions. One portion set- 
tled in Cumberland under Simon 
Breac, another returned to Greece 
the mother country, the third betook 
themselves to South Sweden and Den- 
mark. The Grecian immigrants being 
badly treated by their cousins, re- 
turned to Ireland under the name of 
Firbolgs,* drove away the Fomorach, 
and lived in peace and plenty till dis- 
turbed by an unwelcome visit from 
their relatives the Danish colony who 
brought back with them to Ireland 
the Lia Fail (Stone of Destiny) now 
in St. Edward’s Chair in Westminster 
Abbey, a magic cauldron, a magic 
glaive, and a magic spear. There 

as a terrible conflict at the Plain of 
the Towers near Cong, and the last 
visiters, now bearing the name of 
Danaans, having conquered the prior 

ssors, suffered them to retire 
yond the Shannon, and occupy the 
western maritime district. The great 








to carry manure to the tops of hills in leather 
bags ;—hence the name: Fir, pl. of Fear (man); Bolg, bag. 
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fortress of Dun Aingus in Arranmore 
arose from their strength and skill, 
and many a living t and farmer 
in the west and centre of the country, 
owes his existence to the brave Fir- 
bolgs who fought at Southern Moy- 
tura. In Keating’s story, the Fir- 
bolgs and Danaans and the contem- 

orary dwellers in the North of 

ritain were all of one stock, viz., 
children of Nemidh. The Milesians 
were their cousins, say of forty 
removes, but the Fomorach, the 
African sea-rovers, would be obliged 
to ascend to Noah and his children 
to trace relationship. 

We find our native historians con- 
sistently carrying out their idea of the 
relationship of the Firbolgs, Danaans, 
and Milesians, in making their tongues 
merely dialects of the same old Gaelic 
language. The theory adopted in 
Mr. Keane's book somewhat jars with 
this, as we cannot expect to find much 
in common between the Juphetic and 
Cushite tongues. 


OUR SUPPOSED OBLIGATIONS TO THE DANAANS. 


Among the multifarious pieces of 
rare information on Archeological 


subjects communicated in this book, 


the presence of the one idea uni- 
formly prevails, viz., that our an- 
cient churches, stone crosses, round 
towers, superstitions, legends (saintly 
ones not excepted), festivals, &., have 
been bequeathed to us from the 
Danaans or Cuthites. There can 
scarcely be a doubt as to the origin 
of the festivals, superstitions, respect 
for Holy wells, St. John’s bonfires, 
and Hallowtide-auguries. Mr. Keane 
we a curious passage from M. 

e Beugnot, whom he calls a very 
learned Roman Catholic writer, ac- 
counting for the ease with which 
Christianity was embraced by the 
heathens. 

“After the Council of Ephesus the 
Churches of the East and West offered to 
the adoration of the faithful the Virgin 
Mary. They received this new worship 
with an enthusiasm sometimes too great, 
since for many Christians this worship 
became the whole of Christianity. The 
heathen did not endeavour to defend their 
altars against the progress of this worship 
of the Mother of God. They opened to 
Mary the temples which they had shut 
against Jesus Curist and confessed them- 
selves conquered. It is true they often 
mixed with the adoration of Mary those 
heathen ideas, those vain practices, those 
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ridiculous superstitions from which they 
seemed unable to separate themselves. The 
Church was however delighted to see them 
enter into her bosom, because she knew well 
it would be easy for her with the help of 
time, to purify from its alloy, a worship 
whose essence was purity itself.” 


INTRUSION OF SATAN INTO THE SANCTUARY. 

It is to be feared that our author 
has used some force on nearly similar 
names and on derivations in his 
eagerness to show that the Cuthite 
divinities in the early times of 
Christian Ireland were invested (even 
without the trouble of changing 
their names) with the qualities of 
Christian saints, and still retained 
their superstitious legends under the 
new nee A or Bel was 
a great, perhaps the greatest deit 
with the Pagan Irish. Our wuther 
says they spoke of him as Dia-Baal 
(God-Baal), and one of the compro- 
mises made with the converts in 
order to render the change more 
pleasant, was to allow him to be 
reverenced still under the name 
Di(ch)ul. We need not remind the 
reader that in Gaelic Diud (correctly 
Diabhal) is the title of the arch-fiend 
himself. The early missionaries of 
Rome certainly allowed their converts 
to retain all their usages which were 
not absolutely inconsistent with the 
forms of Christianity, but such an 
indulgence as the above-mentioned 
would fit none but the devil-wor- 
shippers of Africa. Besides it is not 
probable that any modification of 
the root @EOS was applied to their 
idea of divinity by the Pagan Irish. 
Let us charitably suppose that good 
Saint Dichul borrowed his appella- 
tion from the innocent root Dechill, 
protection. 

We confess to a doubt also, that 
our early missionaries allowed the 
sacred epithet “saint” to be applied 
to Satan. This would be worse 
than the misadventure of the pious 
man who selected for each of his 
new-born children the first name 
which greeted his eye on open- 
ing his Bible. On one occasion 
the horrible word “ Beelzebub” met 
his terrified gaze, and his annoyance 
was but little diminished by the re- 
mark of a neighbour, “ Well that is 
the devil’s own name for a Christian !” 
The word “Satan” was not known 
to the heathen Gael. They were 
acquainted with sath, food, plenty ; 
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saoth, life, existence, a prince ; 
savithe, a tutor, guardian, and had 
no occasion as converts to re- 
sort to fetish worship. In the in- 
stance of St. Mogue we are inclined 
to think that our author has made a 
mistake in supposing the name iden- 
tical with M/ atdeog, an attribute of a 
chaste woman. AMogue is a masculine 
name, a contraction of Mo dAodh 
Oge, My (Lord) young Hugh. 


THE ANTS-CHRISTIAN REVERENCE OF THE 


Recurring to the predominant idea 
of the work, we take up the subject 
apparently the most paradoxical 
viz., that of the stone crosses an 
representations of the crucifixion 
having existed in Ireland before the 
time of St. Patrick. We quote the 
subjoined extract in connexion with 
what has been already said on the 
subject of the after corruption of the 
primeval revelation :— 

“ Larger revelations of God’s future deal- 
ings with the earth were given to the 
patriarchal saints, Noah and his predeces- 
sors than we are informed of in the brief 
record of such revelations contained in the 
book of Genesis; and these communica- 
tions having been intrusted to the care of 
oral tradition, or in other words, intrusted 
to the keeping of man without a written 
record, became corrupted by an ungodly 
race, and their original sacredness only 
tended to the people's veneration for the 
false systems of religion, which originated 
in the corrupted traditions of such primeval 
revelations, 

“These patriarchal revelations became 
in time corrupted into the myths, now 
associated with such names as Vishnu, 
Budh, Hercules, Apollo, whose mytho- 
logical exploits, in my opinion, must be 
construed as corruptions of primeval tradi- 
tion rather than absolutely human inven- 
tions. 

“Numerous quotations from different 
authors have led me to conclude beyond 
any question or doubt, that most ancient 
heathen nations. not only venerated the 
Cross long before the advent of Curist, but 
also must have been instructed through 
the traditions of patriarchal revelations on 
many other subjects, such as the Incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, His Birth of a 
Virgin, Infants being slain at His Birth, 
Christ's Contest with the mystical Snake, 
His Death by Crucifixion, the Doctrines 


of the Trinity and of Regeneration, Christ’s Djq 


Second Coming on a White Horse to exe- 
cute Judgment,” &c. 


Then quoti from Rev. Mr. 
Maurice's History of Hindostan” 
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he instances the cross decorating the 
hands of the images of pt and 
the shrines of the deities of India. 
On the Barberini Obelisk the figures 
of Osiris and Isis bear the cross in their 
hands ; and in the British Museum 
the symbol may be found on many 
of the sculptures, and in the hands 
of the statues. The Hermetic Cross 
is found attached to each of the 
Hindoo symbols of the sun, moon, 
and planets. 

The Druids as we learn from 
Schedius * De Moribus Germanorum,” 
having discovered an oak with two 
branches nearly horizontal cut on the 
bark of the right branch the name 
Hesus, upon the left branch Belenus, 
on the stem beneath the arms 
Zaramés and on its upper portion 
Thau, which last word was also cut 
under each of the other names, 

In Ezekiel, chap. 9, verse 6, we 
read, “ Slay utterly old and young, 
maids, and little children, and wo- 
men, but come not near any man 
upon whom is the mark (7'au), and 
begin at my sanctuary.” On which 
O’Brien remarks (page 313)—“ Now 
this mark in the ancient Hebrew ori- 
ginal was the cross X. St. Jerome, 
the most learned by far of those 
Fathers, has admitted the cireum- 
stance. . . . The cross was wor- 
ee in Mexico for ages before 
the Roman Catholic missionaries set 
foot there, large stone crosses being 
erected probably to the god of rain 
(‘Conquest of Mexico,’ vol. 1, page 
242). A cross was found sculptured 
among the ruins of Palenque in 
Ohi. ee Il ted by th 

8 passage is illustra y the 
figure of the Egyptian Tau in the 
fashion of a human body, stumps of 
arms, and head and face surmounted 
by a conical horned cap. Another 
p ate presents the cross in eight dif- 
erent fashions—all but one inscribed 
in circles—and all copied from Ste- 
phens’ ruins of Palenque and Copan, 
vol. 2, p. 345. 

On O’Brien’s authority, Sulliva- 
hana is the name given in the Hindoo 
sacred writings to the crucified God. 

e says, “the meaning of the name 
is Treeborne.” He was also called 
nandhara, “Sacred Almoner,” 
and his fame reached even to the 
sacred island in the sea of milk, or 
Dochda the tutelar goddess of Ireland. 
Mr. Keane prefers the name to imply 
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the “Seed of the Woman” (siol seed, 
and a-van woman). We should much 
prefer this explanation, but correctly 
it would be siol mna, the last word 
being the genitive case of bean woman.* 
The following b pon from Abul- 
pharagiust would be very important 
if we were sure of the absence of all 
interpolation. He says the followin 
instruction was given by Zeradusch 
(Zoroaster) to the Persian Magi. 

“Tn the latter days a pure virgin shall 
conceive, and as soon as the child is born, 
a star will appear blazing at noon with un- 
diminished lustre. You, my sons, will 
perceive its rising before any other nation. 
As soon therefore as you shall behold the 
star, follow it whithersoever it shall lead 

m, and adore that mysterious child, offer- 

g your gifts to him with profound 
humility, He is the Almighty Worp 
which created the heavens,” (Abu!pharagius, 
= i de religione Veterum Persarum, 
«. 81. 


THE SERPENT GETS HIS DUE. 


It was only natural that whenever 
the history recorded in Genesis was 
known, in however distorted a form, 
the serpent would not be forgotten, 
Hence we find him figuring in the 
sculptures belonging to every mytho- 
logy. The sun was even typified b 
a ring of snakes with tails poin 
outwards to indicate the rays, In 
someinstances the evil spirit contrived 
to get his symbol raised from the ab- 
jot position it would rightly hold in 
these representations, and exalted it 

of honour. Among 


employed. On the cross 
f Eitemey, county Kilkenny 
figured on 157, two pair of 
wicked-looking reptiles of this kind 
having formed a piece of lace work 
on the shaft of the cross, and a sort 


* The O’Sullivans, who o 
assert that it means “ Bright Eye.” 
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of crozier above, are determinedly 
striving to bite off each other’s heads 
from the right and left arms. Our 
island having probably never been 
infested with these reptiles, their re- 
presentations must have had a foreign 
source. Mr. Keane’s remarks on this 
point are well worthy of attention. 

“Ts it not a singular coincidence, that in 
Ireland, where no living serpent exists, 
such numerous legends of serpents should 
abound, and that figures of serpents should 
be so profusely used to ornament Irish 
sculpture? There is scarcely a cross or a 
handsome piece of ancient Irish ornamental 
work, which has not got its serpent or 
dragon.” 


THE IRISH STONE CROSSES AND THEIR 
SCULPTURES. 

Whoever can secure Henry O’ Neil’s 
fine work on the sculptured Irish 
crosses, may employ himself if such be 
his pleasure, in examining for Chris- 
tian symbols or scenes taken from the 
bite of the New Testament. He 
will find in abundance winged and 
nondescript quadrupeds, centaurs 
discharging arrows at other centaurs 
who are provided with horns on 
head, and trident in hand, birds 
atanding on the backs of the archer 
centaurs, and pecking at their heads ; 

uadrupeds and fishes side by side, 


q 
and turtle doves standing on backs 
of fish and beast, and lovingly billing 


and cooing over them, and men 
ing before oxen (cross of Kells). 
On the base of Kilclispeen Oross, 
county Tipperary, a man second ina 
procession holds a model of an Irish 
stone cross in his hand; while the 
«next behind him bearing a shepherd’s 
crook, leads a beast of burden on 
which a headless man lies, his two 
legs projecting forward at each side 
of the animal's neck, and his eyes, if 
his head had been left with him, in- 


kneel- 


t to be expert at the derivation of their own patronymic, 


+ This writer, the son of a Jewish physician, was born at Malasia in Armenia 1226, 


and died in 1286. His chief work was 4 universal histo 


ry in Syriac commencing with 


Adam. He wrote in Arabic an abridgment of this work, which with a Latin translation 


was published by 


the dignity of Jacobite Bishop of Aleppo. 


. Having embraced Christianity, he ac- 


Many of his MSS. are preserved in the 
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specting the tail of his steed. Our 
author pronounces the sack-like trunk 
and stumpy legs to have belonged to 
Belus : we suspect the artist to have 
had Silenus and his ass in view, the 
want of a head symbolic of the ab- 
sence of understanding in that dis- 
reputable follower of Bacchus. A 
double man or two individuals close 
beside each other, stooping forward 
seem to scan the place where the 
head ought to be, one hand bein 
solemnly laid on the stumpy tail 
Then we have the palm tree unmis- 
takably presented, a man below it ap- 
sail in the act of adoration, two 
dogs standing on their hind legs play- 
fully biting at each other’s mouths, 
with their fore paws interlaced, and 
then sheep, dogs, horses, and big 
fowl apparently standing for their 
portraits. This last compartment 
might certainly be intended for the 
Garden of Eden such a’ a pagan artist 
might idealise it. 

There are groups formed of two 
sinister-looking nondescript animals, 
attacking the head of a human being 
standing upright between them,on the 
cross of Kells, of Monasterboyce, of 
Moone Abbey, county Kildare, andof 
Arboe, county Tyrone. A variety of 
the same action is presented on friezes 
at Glendaloch, where a strange- 
looking pair of lizards are preparing 
to devour a man’s head. A brace of 
conventional wolves are at the same 
unholy work in another portion of 
the frieze. The man on the cross of 
Kells, adorned with a pair of horns 
and a well dressed pair of moustaches, 
seems to despise the evil intentions of 
his enemies, but the figure on Monas- 
terboyce cross has a long and sad 
looking countenance. There is a 
delightful, naive-looking pair of cats 
on the base of Monasterboyce cross. 
A bird between the fore paws of one 
is holding up its head in a confiding 
manner to be licked, the protegé of 
the otherisafrog. A most ingenious 
piece of interlacing is formed in one 
compartment of the cross of Kells b 
the legs and arms of three rather well- 
formed human figures, the central 
one presenting her (?) back to the 
spectator. Onthe crosses of Monaster- 
boyce, Kells, and Kilcullen, a youth 
is represented kneeling on the back 
of a wolf, and thrusting his hand into 
its mouth either to stifle it, or pull 
out its tongue. This is probably 
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typical of the future Saviour or Good 

astor, destroying the power of the 
Evil One in defence of his flock. In 
another sense the design may repre- 
sent the loss of the hand of Tyr, the 
German deity, son of the Supreme 
God, or the Sun-god of the Hindoos 
losing his hand at a sacrifice. The 
pagan legends may thus haveshadow- 
ed out the loss or humiliation of the 
Son of God in assuming human nature. 
On the crosses of Clonmacnois 
and Monasterboyce there are finely 
formed hands placed on a disk as of 
the sun. 

The last cross-sculpture which we 
can afford to notice is that of an 
upright fish on the cross of Kells, 
with figures at each side in attitudes 
of adoration. A “Heathen” Arch- 
seologist looking on it will be reminded 
of Dagon the Fish-god of the Philis- 
tines; a Christian savant will re- 
call the fish as a type of Our Saviour 
from the five letters IXOY= (fish) 
being the initials of Iscovg Xpicrog, 
@cov Yoc, Swrnp,—J ESUS CHRIST, SON 
oF Gop, THE SAVIOUR. 

Why the Danaans or Irish Cushites 
should present these crosses in con- 
nexion with the circle may be known 
by consulting our present authority. 
or O’Brien’s work on the Round 
Towers. It would require more 
judgment or second sight than we 
happen to possess, to prove the cor- 
rectness or incorrectness of the theory, 
and we have no prospect of edifying 
our readers by entering on its ex- 
amination. However the connexion 
between the Cross and the Circle may 


, be explained, “ the figures of centaurs 


(we quote the text), war-chariots, 
serpents,and bulls,presented as objects 
of worship, and the variety of other 
devices already explained as consist- 
ent with ancient Heathen Mythology, 
are primd facie evidence of the 
Heathen origin of all these crosses.” 


ANTICIPATED CRUCIFIXIONS. 


Passing from the crosses to the 
scene of the crucifixion, “ This,” in 
the words of our author, “has some 
peculiarities common to them all, but 
these peculiarities stand in contrast 
with the Bible account, and with the 
erdinary modern representation of our 
Saviour’s crucifixion.” 

In sculptures illustrative of the 
great act of redemption, the figure 
of the Saviour is represented with 
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the arms extended in a slightly de- 
pressed direction, so that the palms 
are on a line with the lower part of 
the breast; and bandages secure 
the legs at the angle. This is 
the character of the sculptures on 
the crosses at Clonmacnois, and 
Monastefboyce. On this last men- 
tioned structure two figures on each 
side hold spears or poles, the points 
of which touch the arm-pits of the 
figure. 

The figure on the cross at Tuam 
has a mural crown on its head, its 
arms extended horizontally, a beard 
accurately curled in the Assyrian 
fashion, and an ornamented waist- 
cloth. In the Nubian crucifixion 
placed beside it on page 166, the 
figure provided with a Fez head- 
piece, and Calmuck features, extends 
its arms horizontally, the feet rest 
on a ledge, and another ledge gives 
a slight degree of repose to the 
wearied sufferer. This plate is taken 
from Monsieur Rifaud’s “ Voyage en 
Egypte et en Nubie,” &. The 
Frenchman mentions that he copied 
it from the fagade of the little 
temple of Kalabsche. An _ Irish 
bronze relic illustrating Henry 
O’Brien’s work and the “Dublin 
Penny Journal” is represented on 
page 167, with a mural crown again, 
the ribs rather too strongly mark 
an ornamented skirt hanging roun 
the loins, and drapery of a —— 

tern enveloping the thighs. The 
are secured by bands as in the 
other examples. The airy and tri- 
umphant figure of Krishna is set 
beside it, with his feathered crown. 
his strings of pearls, his ornamen 
scarf, and his graceful action, one arm 
slightly raised and the other de- 
pr holding the snake at two 
distant points, and trampling on its 
neck with his bare feet, whose ancles 
are girt with a chaplet of pearls. 
There is a striped ee of drapery 
depending from the loins, and cloth- 
ing the thighs, precisely as in the 
Irish bronze figure, but there is an 
indescribable air of lightness and 


their Mythology. 
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grace around the figure, contrastin, 

very strongly with the angularity o 

the Irish image.* We extract Mr. 
Keane’s conclusions,drawn from these 
and similar facts: 


“The veneration entertained for the 
cross in the most remote ages of the world’s * 
history, the numerous figures on the cross 
found in every variety of form on ancient 
Heathen Sculptures, all over the world, 
and the tradition among the Buddhists of 
the God Thot having been crucified, Y 
all confirm the fact of this primeval pro- 
phecy of the Crucifixion.” 


After referring to the downward 
sloping position of the arms, and the 
tying of the legs at the ancles, he 
mentions other f ures similarly dis- 
tinguished at Duleek, Durrow, Tar- 
mon-Fechen, Castle Dermot, ‘vc., and 
a cord ing round the breast and 
under the arms of one of the figures 
at Monasterboy¢e, so that the arms 
are ae to hang. He then pro- 
ceeds— 


“Such a mode of representing the Cruci- 
fixion never could have occurred to the 
early Irish Christian Missionaries and 
Bishops, who are universally allowed to 
have made the Scriptures their chief study, 
and who consequently could not have been 
unacquainted with the distinctive particu- 
lars of that solemn event.” 


Strong instances are given of this 
fact by the writer: 


“The most ancient relics of unmistakably 
Christian times represent the Saviour as 
suspended by the arms, and fastened to the 
cross with nails. I shall notice three well- 
known Christian relics, upon which the 
Crucifixion scene is so ‘represented. The 
first isa brazen box supposed to have been 
used for preserving a portion of the Holy 
Scriptures. It is called Meeshac ( Maiseach, 
beautiful, gu.) by Sir William Betham, 
and bears on it the date CCCCCIII. The 
other is the case called the Caahk 
(Cathach,+ warlike), in which St. Columb’s 
copy of the Psalms was preserved. It isa 
box of the same style as the former, but is 
probably more modern. The third is called 
St. Dimma’s Box. 

“These ancient Irish relics, richly em- 
bossed, represent the Crucifixion scene ac- 
cording to the Scriptural account, while 


+ The copying of the Sacred Volume, and the dispute in which it involved St. Columb 


Cille, and the consequent battle have already appeared in our Archeol 


logical papers 


D.U.M.) To ensure success to a battle fought by the saint’s relatives, the Clann 
Yhonail, the book was carried by a sinless deacon round the camp. Hence the name, 


VOL, LXXI.—NO. CCCCXXI. 
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upon every stone cross in Ireland on which 
the design appears, it is represented with 
ankle cords, and without suspension from 
the hands. This would seemto prove that 
the device on the stone crosses was not 
grounded on the Scripture narrative, and 
therefore must have had its origin in that 
traditional prophecy of a crucifixion fre- 
quently mentioned elsewhere.” 


Another distinctive peculiarity in 
the Irish stone crosses is— 

“The absence in every instance of the 
two thieves crucified with Our Lord. This 
cannot be accounted for by want of space 
to introduce them, as there is in every case a 
number of heterogeneous figures introduced, 
entirely out of character with the scene re- 
corded in the Bible. Besides a variety of 
human figures, the sculptors have depicted 
dogs and monsters of various forms. In 
one case a man is represented as standing 
on his head (cross, street of Kells) in the 
space which might have been appropriated 
to one of the two thieves.” 


From the inferiority of execution 
of the heads on these crosses, com- 
pared with other parts, Mr. Keane 
suspects some indifferent Christian 
artists to have tried their unskilled 
hands at ne say the mural 
crown or other ppropriate head 
gear. The winged quadrupeds on 
these crosses, eet y supposed to 
represent cherubim, are quoted by 
our author as attendants on some 
of the pagan deities connected with 
this subject. An engraving copied 
from evenot’s travels is intro- 
duced, representing a winged deity 
seated on a rainbow, a man kneelin 
on one side in adoration, a roun 
tower on the spectator’s left sur- 
mounted by an ox’s head, two like 
towers on the right, with a fire 
blazing on one in honour as it were 
of the sun depicted above it, and a 
row of acrobats supporting another 
row whose feet rest on a piece of 
wood supported by the shoulders of 
the first. Mr. Keane Age the 
~—— tobe Baal ith, Lord 
of the Covenant (Judges viii. 33), 
identical with Thammuz or Adonis, 
and supposes the rows of figures as 
presenting a crucifixion scene. But 
nothing in the attitudes of the men 
who have their arms interlocked in 
a horizontal 
of crucifixion o ering in any way. 
Everything in the picture suggests 
@ ritual function, we know that 
tours de force were essential portions 
of some pagan devotional rites. 
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Having devoted as much space as 
was at our disposal tothe examination 
of this interesting work, we merely 
add that, whether our readers are 
satisfied with Mr. Keane’s conclusions 
or not, his work is a very valuable 
one, for all the information it affords 
concerning the architectural remains 
of our country, and for the accurate 
and finished engravings of the still 
existing specimens. hey are not 
only accurate as to outline and detail, 
but most of them charming little 
pictures in which the light a shade 
are skilfully distributed, and the 
ee carefully attended to. 

he book is finely printed in antique 
type, on toned paper, and is a very 
worthy addition to those richly-got- 
out works relative to Ireland already 
— by the eminent Dublin 

rm whose names are on the title 
e. The information extracted 
rom old authors known only to 
scholars and archeologists is im- 
mense, whether its application 
to the authors views, in all 
instances be considered strikingly 
correct or not. In one point the 
author is favourably distinguished 
from some of his brother archeolo- 
gists. Though extreme in his theory 
of our towers, temples, crosses, and 
and even the names of ourearly saints, 
boasting of an origin anterior to the 
building of Solomon’s temple, his 
mode of asserting his opinions is 
singularly modest. He adduces his 
roofs, combines them skilfully, and 
eaves his readers to determine their 
just value and force. He does justice 
in every case to, and mentions with 
high respect the exertions of his 
fellow-labourers whose theory is op- 
posed to his, while contending for 
thesoundness of hisown. The points 
of differencé between the Christian 
and the Pagan archeologists are not 
likely to be adjusted to the satisfac- 
tion of both parties ina day. Sound 
scholars are enlisted on both sides, 
and our early authorities preserved 
such silence, or spoke so vaguely on 
the matters in dispute, that nothing 
better can now be used than circum- 
stantial arguments, derived from 
analogy very indirect evidence. 
Meantime onane Snentans have 
a tendency to the better preservation 
of our ancient relics in architure and 
ornament, and to ing awake a 
spirit of archzological investigation. 
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Every partisan will produce some 
facts worth remembering, or point 
out some valuable relics hitherto un- 
discovered, or at least unmentioned. 
The grand point controverted ma: 
remain ecided, but we sh 

get somewhat clearer information 
on modes of life, social usages, 
and religious beliefs of ancient 
times in our country. The patient 
and enterprising alchemists did not 
light on the philosopher's stone or 
the elixir vite, but in their re- 
searches they made valuable dis- 
coveries in chemistry, which later 
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scholars, unimpeded by foregone con- 
clusions, have employed for the ad- 
vancement and enlargement of science, 
A similar result may be reasonably 
expected in fayour of antiquarian 
knowledge. The controversy may 
be kept up in some instances at the 
expense of temper and courtesy, but 
the field of archzological knowledge 
will be enlarged, and its limits better 
defined. 

In the present paper we have been 
unable to notice the so-called Norman 
Churches and the Round Towers. 


ENGLAND AND HER FENIAN ENEMY. 


For some two years or more a novel 
form of war has been waged against 
Great Britain by an enemy wholly 
unlike any former foe our nation has 
encountered. At first this enemy was 
contemned. Ridicule was the lath 
with which he was tobeslain. Fenian- 
ism was hardly more than a joke. 
Of the existence of a single flesh 
and blood Fenian sagacious persons 
had doubts. This enemy, however, 
quickly made his peculiar power to 
annoy known. He taxed the efforts 
of Viceroys in Canada and in Ireland, 
and engaged the attention of judges, 
juries, jai acne journalists, as often 
baffling as being baffled. He got 
mysteriously out of prison. He made 
speeches from the dock of a character 
more than to counteract all the moral 
advantage of verdicts and sentences. 
He oe the police ap the men 
resigned in disgust. € gave evi- 
dence of audacity by a daring attempt 
on Chester Castle, with its comple- 
ment of a plan to seize the mail-boat 
at Holyhead and land in Ireland. 
He broke into insurrection and led 
flying columns for six weeks through 
frost and snow, after a will-o’-the- 
wisp. He found victory to a certain 
extent even in defeat ; raising inter- 
national questions, which teazed the 
American Minister, brought sharp 
letters from Mr. Seward, and ulti- 
mately, in more than one instance, 
caused . inglorious eee of British 
independence. when supposed 
= be destroyed, the irrepressible 

enian burst again upon the scene, 
rescuing his leaders at Manchester 


—- a defiance moraine his oo 
to be numerous and desperate. Nay, 
even when justice, which had 
limped long, boldly put down her 
foot—to use an American phrase—in 
full resolve tocrush him, the result was 
to develop a seeming Fenian strength 
which, in the form of Funeral Pro- 
cessions, startled the Empire and ex- 
posed the panic of the Irish Govern- 
ment. Further, when outraged public 
opinion demanded that those de- 
monstrations should be suppressed, 
the Fenians yielded only to open a new 
campaign in the diabolical form of 
Gunpowder Treason and Plot, of ar- 
son and assassination! What is this 
Fenian Enemy? Whence has he 
come? What are his purposes? Of 
what political or social upheaving is 
his existence an evidence? What is 
the full extent of the danger he 
causes ; and how may he best be met? 
To all these interrogatories the 
answers have been v various. 
Something of what we shall say can- 
not be expected to be new. Our 
survey, however, may have fresh and 
important points. J enianism origin- 
ated among the Irish in America. 
It certainly did not spring up first 
in Ireland. The Ireland of the in- 
terval 1855-60 was freer from sedi- 
tious impulses than perhaps in any 
pest of her history. The St. 
atrick Brotherhood, the parent of 
Fenianism, started up in America so 
suddenly, and with so perfect an 
organization as to create a sus- 
sn ga the movement was deli- 
ely plotted, and was not an ex- 
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pression of any spontaneous Ls ged 
sentiment. It was planned with the 
double idea of producing irritation 
in the relations of England with 
America, and of ultimately excitin 
sedition in Ireland and England, 
wherever an Irish population could 
be found in sufficient numbers to give 
= of success. The plan was ante- 
ent to the American civil war, 
and it is well to bear this in mind, 
as the statement has been made 
that the Fenianism of America is 
mainly a retaliation upon England 
for favouring the cause of the South- 
ern Confederacy. The Fenians were 
an organization previous to the civil 
war. They had buried M‘Manus in 
Ireland before that struggle opened. 
They had established the nucleus of 
their order in the west of the county 
of Cork before Bull Run. Their 
society was not created by that con- 
flict, though taken advantage of for 
recruiting perpen, and though it did 
serve the Northern cause, and lay the 
“ United States” under an obligation. 
It is quite an error, however, to say 
that the principal part of the fighting 
against the South was done by the 
Irish, the Germans and the native 
Americans themselves having fought 
with as great bravery, and sent quite 
as large a proportion of their numbers 
into the field. The heritage of 
hate laid up for herself in America 
by England—inevitably—gave the 
Fenian leaders an opportunity of 
working upon the American mind 
in a spirit of hostility towards 
Great Britain, when attention was 
removed from war; and this op- 
rtunity was used with an activ- 
ity and skill suggesting once more 
very powerfully that the movement 
was no accidental thing, but planned 
somewhere secretly, by able and 
unscrupulous men, calculating upon 
humiliating and torturing England, 
rather than upon conquering her. 
Of these conspirators, whoever they 
were, such batches of Fenian pirates 
as those who crossed the ocean in the 
Jacknell—such Fenian madmen as 
attempted to lead an_ insurrec- 
tio mob at Limerick Junction— 
such Fenians as “Colonel” Kelly 
and “Colonel” Burke were the 
dupes. Those fanatics have the 
hands to war, but others who never 
intend to fling a bottle of Greek fire, 
or light a fusee, far less to grasp a 
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pike, or put themselves at all in the 
way of Dublin detectives, were the 
heads to think. No one can shut his 


. eyes to the fact that a large class 


glory in anything that damages the 
reputation or shakes the stability of 
Great Britain, even though their own 
fortunes may be involved in her 
prosperity ; and that these feelings, 
in their concentration, may have 
found embodiment in some knot of 
combinators, who coolly believe that 
they see their way to an end, is not 
surely a view at all romantic or 
improbable. 
t is extremely unlikely that 
ersons of this character favour 
emocracy in the abstract. The 
success of their operations, and the 
theory of their system, depend too 
much on government by a few, and 
implicit obedience from the many, to 
allow them to adopt the American 
idea in its simplicity ; but they see 
a tendency in Great Britain to acknow- 
ledgment of the democratic influence 
which cannot be resisted, and they 
hope, by increasing alarm as to the 
consequences, and operating upon 
those fears to gain their ends, before 
a democratic wave has rolled over 
the land which may bring them no 
good. Hence the Laie to put for- 
ward a large variety of claims of an 
extreme nature, and the urgency with 
which they apply the argument of 
American Fenian and Irish Fenian 
menace as a means to extort com- 
pliance. Ifa great deal is not ac- 
complished in 1868, and before the 
Reformed Parliament assembles, they 
shall — that their chances 
afterwards may be much less promis- 
ing. We know that Fenianism at its 
start in America was fed by this in- 
fluence ; that its foundation-stone was 
laid with benedictions; that as the 
structure rose such a “go on and 
prosper” swelled its ranks and coffers; 
and that at this day, there, as here, 
the condemnations at times pro- 
nounced against it are of a descrip- 
tion to produce an opposite idea 
among its adherents as to the real 
sentiments of many who affect to 
hate it. The patrons of Fenianism 
have another reason for active hos- 
tility to England in the circumstance 
that it is a cry which fills their own 

urses. He who wishes to have a fat 

nefice under the voluntary system, 
can only gain popularity by humour- 
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ing the fancy, fostering the delusion, 
or flattering the vice, of the American 
= sage as it happens to show itself. 

he American Catholic Church is not 
less tinged with Fenian sympathies 
than that Church in Ireland, which has 
we must- say, been lowered in esti- 
mation by the absence of clerical pro- 
priety evinced during the funeral 
processions by some of its ministers. 

If Fenianism have this origin and 
character, it may be inferred that we 
are not soon to get rid of the tor- 
ment of it. It will be too useful in 
the States to be honestly discouraged. 
The knowledge that England is 
being harassed is a sweet morsel to 
roll under the tongue. Americans 
as Republicans may hate Great 
Britain, but the Fenianism even of 
America has root in a hope that there 
“7 be substituted in Ireland first, 
and eventually in Great Britain, one 
form of national faith for another— 
has its root in an ambition to cancel 
the Reformation, and bring back in 
these lands the domination thrown 
off at the Revolution. This is con- 
fessed almost in words to be the aim 
underlying many open and sanguine 
manifestations in these countries, in 
connection with which there is always 
a looking beyond the ocean to the 
eng of the west, before 
whic rotestant England is, of 
course, to succumb. 

At the same time, it is only too 
plain that it is not the Irish Fenian 
in America that England has more 
reason to fear, but the American 
Democracy, to whom Fenianism is 
useful as a party instrument. The 
Fenian organization, now that we 
have got past the noe crisis of the 
landing amongst us of the “ Captains” 
—Fenian tramps thrown out of work 
after the civil war—would be trouble- 
some, but could not become formid- 
able—would commit isolated out- 
rages, but could cause no serious 
insurrectionary movement or inter- 
national complication, if it were 
only Irish sedition in America, hal- 
lowed by narrow coneneny en sanc- 
tions. erican partisans, however, 
find a use for it, and American Minis- 
ters of State more than wink at it, and 
of the whole American eo le there 
is but a small party, and these men 
that eschew politics, who do not 
read with satisfaction the rhodomon- 
tade of New York Celtic spouters, 
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paid per speech by the showmen, and 
when a good point seems made against 
Great Britain do not applaud it. The 
Americans ought to get full credit for 
the moral influences which have sway 
among them. We do not forget 
that the police authorities of New 
York sided with the cause of authority 
in England in the matter of the 
Manchester executions. But the 
Tavenous native pride takes such 
forms, as the speech, for example, of 
Mr. Henry Ward Beecher some few 
days ago in New York ; and his lan- 
guage points to an anomaly on which 
we have somewhat to e, 
“Politically,” declared Mr. Beecher, 
“they (the Americans) were now by 
their position, by their territory, and 
by the character of their popu ation, 

most wholly independent of Europe. 
America exerted far more influence on 
Europe than she received from it. 
America is now the moral instructor 
of all European peoples. We are, so 
to speak, the muschief-maker of 
the whole world. So long as we 
prosper we are a standing threat 
against thrones everywhere. Thirty 
millions of concrete statements of 

ersonal liberty are unanswerable. 

here is no nation on the globe, this 
side of India, that does not feel the 
moral influence of the American 
Government. The Reform Bill in 
England is among the first fruits of 
the influence of the American Govern- 
ment over Europe. One victory in 
behalf of free genes has already 
been achieved by another victory for 
human rights in England. Whatever 
may be the use made of suffrage in 
England—and it will probably be in 
support of the established order of 
things—the inevitable result will be 
the destruction of some of the charac- 
teristic laws and social institutions 
of that country.” 

There are few who will dispute Mr. 
Beecher’s dictum that America is be- 
come the “mischief-maker” of the 
world, or refuse to himself the repre- 
sentative character in that respect 
which he has done much to earn. 
But what is extraordinary is the cir- 
cumstance that in the general struggle 
that is being waged in these countries 
by free men, sustaining free institu- 
tions, the parent of American free in- 
stitutions, -o—- a religio-political 
system, and a conspiracy, in 
opposition to freedom, we should fi 
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to obtain the quncay of this “moral 
instructor of the peop es.”’ She openly 
takes the side of her own and our 
enemy. If that arises from mere 
national jealousy it is a petty feeling, 
to which her very predominance, so 
loudly boasted of, should render her 
superior. Should we not expect 
better things from the leaders of 
American opinion? Why should the 
harangues of O’Mahony the Head- 
Centre, and Beecher the Evangelist, 
when the latter touches upon the 
politics of the world, amount to the 
same thing? What is the natural 
affinity ? Does Mr. Beecher approve 
of the Manchester rescue, the Chester 
raid, the Irish shootings, or the ex- 
plosion of Clerkenwell? He would 
say not; and yet he, too, “talks 
Fenian” when he invokes all the 
power of America as a mischief- 
maker to influence England to change 
the laws that are proper to her, as 
America’s are to America. If we were 
able to make choice in the matter, 
with a view to securing future peace 
for England, we should rather silence 
the divine than the piratical orator. 
‘When 0’ Mahony, orSavage,or Colonel 
Kelly tells the New Yorkers that 
Treland is an “oppressed nation,” 
there is some chance of their judgment 
coming into play to correct the state- 
ment; but all that Beecher says is 
gospel, and the result is that Fenian- 
ism is distinctly promoted. 

If Americans are to gain the re- 
spect of England, which after all they 
are known much to value, they must 
secure us fair play from their pulpit 
orators of this class. Let Fenians 
rave on. Wedonotask them to stop 
the mouths of such. But we do ap- 
peal to those Americans who are rea- 
sonable, to reprove the idle vaunting, 
the plorying in “mischief-making,” 

which pulpit orators on the strain for 
popularity exhibit. They complain 
that Englishmen do not respect 
American institutions and principles ; 
but if American institutions and 
principles are to be thus aggressive, 
and thus menacingly shaken in the 
face of the world, we cannot accord 
that respect, but must consider 
the Beechers of New York little 
better than the ultramontane eccle- 
siastics of this country, who thrust 
themselves into polities with fac- 
tious designs. 

We can see but one palliation for 
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this aggressive Americanism, and it is, 
that some English Nonconformist 
Ministers who go as deputations to 
America—and deputationizing to the 
States is rather a popular pastime— 
minister to the vanity of Republican- 
ism, and not understanding either the 
institutions of their own country or 
those of the Sates, find it a certain 
path to transatlantic fame to laud 
the time and the people present. 
Thus the Rev. Newman Hall has 
been lecturing at Washington on 
the relations between America and 
England during the late war, and was 
introduced aon, the sponsorship of 
Mr.Bright,by Chief Justice Chase,who 
had received a letter commending Mr. 
Hall to his regard as an Englishman 
of the American type. From this 
single circumstance every one may 
know what sort of England his 
lectures presented to American 
audiences. It was Beecher’s Eng- 
land—an England passing away 
before the advent of Americanism. 
A representation of our national con- 
dition so unfounded, and calculated 
to excite false expectations, must in 
its way stimulate Fenianism. The 
American enemy of England, it will 
therefore be seen is not only the 
enthusiastic Kerry or Cork man, who 
fixes a green rosette on his breast 
and marches to Jones’s Wood to head 
a gathering of “Circles” at a mass 
meeting toreceive a fugitive murderer 
with plaudits. England has other 
enemies, whose work appearsin events 
as distinctly as does that of any 
“colonel” of them all. 

Unless every symptom of opinion 
belies its indications, the Irish Fenian 
enemy of England has overshot the 
mark, The Fenian gunpowder trea- 
son and incendiarisms have produced 
an amazing reaction in England, both 
against the America of democracy and 
the America of Irish aggression. The 
masses do not reason from principles, 
but from events. We might have 
been preaching long enough on the 
evils of republicanism, to find closed 
ears and a dogged preference for the 
something better unknown, the pro- 
mises of dishonest agitators or 
theorists ; but the illustrations given 
of Irish-Americanism since Burke 
and Casey were laid in jail are not of 
a character to: need argument, or to 
be capable of being misunderstood by 
the populace. hey see in those 
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occurrences Ireland and Irish-America 
—places henceforth which will have, 
the first, we fear, less sympathy from, 
and the latter less attractions for the 
English workman of the new suffrage. 
The Irish journalists of an extreme 
school, have, indeed, ever since the 
blowing-up at Clerkenwell, been de- 
claring that “the cause” has been 
flung back long years by that fiendish 
exploit. It has set up the Irish 
Church again, says one. It has 
crushed the Irish Reform Bill, specu- 
lates another. Coming hot after the 
Fenian Processions, it has dissolved 
the alliance between the Liberals of 
England and Ireland, adds a third. 
Now, the English Liberals are more 
Conservative than the Conservatives, 
and Mr. Gladstone seems on a back- 
ward track to constitutionalism. 
“Confidence will not soon be restored. 
It may take a generation to bring us 
back to where we stood before the 
Manchester rescue.” Then, Demo- 
cracy was the grand discovery, and 
the Goldwin Smiths and Mills 
were sounding its praises. England 
was to be Americanized, and the 
Trish disaffected to get all their de- 
mands conceded. If they wished to 
govern Ireland in a particular man- 
ner they ought to have their way, it 
was argued, for e sake, if for 
nothing else. The cure was Mr. 
Bright’s and Cardinal Cullen’s. They 
were the sign-posts at the political 
cross-roads, where the nation had 
arrived, and were leading off the 
march of legislation in the true di- 
rection. No one, however, can shut 
his eyes to the change that has 
occurred. The enemy of England 
having disclosed himself, England 
is aware of her danger. She can- 
not buy peace from America short 
of allowing the “colonels” and 
“captains” from the Fenian head- 
quarters to establish themselves at her 
very heart. She cannot buy it from 
Ireland except by surrendering all 
government to the organizers of 
seditious processions. Her enemy is 
areal not a sham foe. He is des- 
perately in earnest. Either he will 
slay or be slain. England must con- 
quer him or he England ; and in the 
warfare he will use any and every 
weapon, however deadly and diabo- 
lical. The problem for Englishmen 
is how to meet a garotter, and it is 
well to see that opinions are pretty 
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well formed and nearly unanimous 
on the point, An able writer in the 
Pall-Mall Gazette sees the political 
change that results from the display- 
ing of Irish Fenianism and Ameri- 
can Democracy in their true colours, 
and says, “ For many years we were 
shocked from time to time by the 
hideous murders, now happily become 
far more rare, which were perpetrated 
under the orders of secret societies in 
Ireland, but the Fenian conspiracy 
is probably the first case in which 
such an association, having ‘political 
objects in view, has been established 
in England. Itisa dreadful disease 
to have caught, and it is one which 
may probably annoy us for years, 
and at intervals produce catastro- 
phes like the Clerkenwell explo- 
sion. Itis, however, in a certain sense 
matter for congratulation that this 
atrocious system should have dis- 


-played itself amongst us in its true 


colours. There is no fear that Eng- 
lish people in general will take too 
indulgent a view of such a crime. It 
is fanless to represent people as inter- 
esting patriots who are opposed to 
nothing but an oppressive and alien 
Government, who blow up a row of 
houses inhabited by people who had 
never injured them in any way what- 
ever, and who in so doing horribly 
mutilate some fifty or sixty men, 
women, and children.” This being 
the character of the enemy, the 
same writer scouts all parley with 
him: “If we allow ourselves to be 
insulted, if we allow crimes to pass 
unpunished, if we temporize with 
mobs, or treat seditious newspapers 
with real fear, under an affectation of 
contempt, we at once put conspiracy 
and rebellion in a superior position, 
and give them all the prestige which 
attaches to having the upper hand.” 
It-is useless to suppose that weak- 
ness will conciliate Fenians, or that 
those whom it is meant to conciliate 
will call it by any other than its true 
name — fear; or draw from it any 
other than the natural conclusion, 
that it is safe to presume and encroach. 
The plain line of policy is this, Con- 
spirators against the integrity of the 
nited Kingdom are public enemies. 
Every oie y word or deed to 
dismember the United Kingdom, or 
to promote or propagate the opinion 
that it would be desirable to dis- 
member it, is a crime to be punished 
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with such severity as circumstances 
may justify. If the number and au- 
dacity of the criminals increase, the 
severity used for their punishment 
must increase, until, if it should be- 
come n , the utmost force of 
the whole nation and empire, in men 
and money, are employed for 
that pu There is no e 
that we have met with in the daily 
writings called forth by the Fenian 
Enemy which more simply describes 
what he is, and so completely dis 

of the folly of any attempt to bribe 
him into quiet. 

England, then, both as towards the 
Irish-American and the pure Irish 
Fenian, stands in a position of one 
repelling a mortal attack. Whoso is 
thus engaged looks neither to the 
right nor the left, but strikes 
boldly out, in front, against the foe. 
He holds no discussion — can sug- 

t no accommodation, seeing that 
Fis life, and nothing less, is sought. 
If England will act otherwise than in 
this simple manner, it will be to her 
deep hurt. She may depend upon 
it that although those with Irish 
names accused of the Clerkenwell 


atrocity are not to be considered such 
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specimens of Irishmen in general as 
to justify the severe epithet of the 
Times for Ireland, “mother of assas- 
sins,” Fenian Greek-fire throwing, 
and jail-breaking, are Fenian Irish- 
American vices, and part and parcel 
of Fenianism as an organization. 

Unfortunately, the Irish Govern- 
ment is in the ode of the weakest 
of ministers, from whose vacillation 
the Fenian enemy has derived much 
encouragement. If we do not enter 
here upon any dissertation as to the 
miserable manner in which the sedi- 
tious manifestations of the last month 
have been dealt with, it is because 
we, too, feel, not only bewildered, 
but humiliated. For such weakness 
there is no precedent. For the 
ruinous inconsistency which pro- 
nounced processions “within the 
law” that, a few days after, when 
the public had refused to accept this 
definition of the law, against com- 
mon sense, and the interests of the 
public safety, were pronounced both 
an offence against the common law 
and the Party Processions Act, there 
is certainly no parallel in the records 
of administrative imbecility. 





